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Famous Mascot Has “Gone West” 


ONE FROM the trials and tribula- 
tions of this world into the arms 


of the Great Receiver in Canine 
Paradise, is Jiggs, bulldog extraordinary 
and mascot plenipotentiary of our United 
States Marine Corps. 
regarded as the symbol of the 
fighting character of the “Devil 
Dogs,” Jiggs was enlisted six 
years ago to be the mascot of 
the Marine Corps, a_ full 
blooded, hell-fighting bulldog. 
And during the six glorious 
years of his service he has 
proved his devotion to his 
Corps, and found a place in 
the hearts of all who ever 
heard of him. 

Jiggs was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1919 and was enlisted 
in the Marine Corps in 1920. 
Brigadier General Smedley 
Butler, then Commandant of 
the post at Quantico, gave him 
the rank of sergeant. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Denby, in 
1924, promoted him to the 
rank of sergeant major, the 
highest rank a non-commis- 
sioned officer can hold. The 
Sergeant Major had a com- 
plete service record in which 
was entered his various marks 
of merit and demerit. He 
was tried by courtmartials on 
several occasions for breaches 
of milifary etiquette and de- 





portment. He had a small 
wardrobe of uniforms, par- 
ticularly headdresses and 
blankets, in which he proudly 
dressed on occasion. His 


blankets bore the chevrons of 
a sergeant major. 

During his period of service 
he traveled more than 10,000 
miles on land and water and in the air 
with the Marine football and baseball 
teams. He held the distinction of hav- 
ing been presented at the White House 
during the Harding administration and 


f being the only dog to have entered 


His species long 
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Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
through the front door. 

After his death the body lay in state 
in the parlors of the animal hospital in 
Washington where he died. A guard of 
honor watched over the body, and a 





large number of visitors came to pay 
their last respects to the famous dog. 
The late mascot lay in a snow white, 
satin lined casket as though he were 
asleep, his collar yet about his neck, 
and his leash lying by his side. 


S. M. C. 


Jiggs died on Sunday. Monday the 
body was removed by a military guard 
from the parlors to the aviation field 
at Anacostia. Marines from the Marine 
Barracks, Washington, furnished the es- 
cort. The officers and enlisted person- 
nel of the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, blanketed the 
casket with flowers. At. the 
aviation field the casket was 
placed aboard a huge bombing 
plane which took it to Quan- 
tico. 

Lon Chaney, the “hard- 
boiled” gunnery sergeant in 
“Tell It To The Marines,” on 
learning of the death of Jiggs, 
sent a beautiful floral piece of 
Easter lilies to be placed on 
the grave. The card read: 
“With deepest sympathy, Lon 
Chaney.” 

The body on arriving in 
Quantico was laid in one of 
the airplane hangars until the 
burial Tuesday. There was 
no military funeral, military 
funerals being for “comrades 
in arms.” There were no 
“taps,” no “volleys,” but sev- 
eral hundred Marines gathered 
about as two of his buddies 
lowered the casket into the 
grave in front of the Quantico 
gymnasium. 

Plans are being made to 
raise a monument over the 
grave, a monument to a loyal 
mascot who has “gone west.” 

Newspapers all over the 
country have published bio- 
graphical accounts of the mas- 
cot. Incident after incident in 
which the famous dog played 
a prominent role have been re- 
called by “Ole Timers.” 

Before the Army-Navy game, a stunt 
aviator of the Corps dropped a dummy 
Jiggs attached to a parachute. The wind 
carried the parachute into a tree. Before 
many seconds, however, Jiggs appeared 
‘racing along the gridiron, 
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HIS ISN’T A WAR STORY, nor is it 

T a Prohibition story, so that anyone 

interested in wars, or anyone who 

s a teetotaller had better stop reading 

right here, for it will be sure to annoy 
them—especially the teetotaller. 

It happened, or began to happen, at 
noon on November 11th, 1918, when the 
war had been over for just one hour, and 
it happened in Paris—for at that mo- 
ment an automobile containing, among 
others, Captain Albert Preston Morton, 
A. E. F., entered the city. 

At first its progress was comparatively 
rapid, but, as it got nearer the centre of 
things, the surging crowd swarmed over 
the streets, and merry, flag-waving peo- 
ple—girls and men—leapt on the running 
board of the car which had to slow down 
to a crawl, and honkingly dispute every 
foot of the way with the gay, mad throng 
that jostled and danced and kissed and 
sang and shouted everywhere. 

“We'll do better on foot,” said one of 
the officers. “Where’re you headed for, 
Bertie?” 

“Oh, hell, I don’t know,” replied Cap- 
tain Albert Preston Morton, meaning 
thereby to express his extreme carefree 
ness, for he was not supposed to be in 
Paris at all from the point of view of the 
military authorities, who had gravely 
consented to his visiting Meaux. The 
offer of a lift from friends in an army 
car, Paris-bound, had been difficult to re- 
sist—and Bertie hadn’t struggled long. 

Hardly had he uttered the above re- 
corded words, when an excited little midi- 
nette, pressed by the crowd against the 
side of the car, jumped on the running- 
board, and, discovering Bertie seated 
next the outside, cried gaily: 

“Oh, le beau petit capitaine Americain! 
N’est-ce pas qu’il est chic?” and kissed 
him rousingly before she fell off into the 
ready arms of her friends again. 

“Well, I imagine you’ve started the 
right way,” said the other officer, amid 
the laughter that followed. 

Bertie was annoyed. Not so much at 
being kissed as at being called “chic.” 
Even with his sketchy knowledge of 
French he knew that word. He had al- 
ways imagined that it applied to things 
like women’s hats or the way they 
dressed, and he did not like being 
laughed at. It hurt his dignity, for he 
was a very young captain, and it was bad 
enough being named Bertie, much less 
being made conspicuous. He decided on 
impulse to cut loose from his jeering 
companions, and that impulse changed 
the whole after course of events for him. 

“T’ll get off here,” he said. “Much 
obliged for the lift. See you later.” 
And was off and swallowed up in the 
crowd in a moment. It occurred to him 
as he was being swept along by the 
never-ending surge on the Grands Boule- 
vards that it might be something of a 
task to find anyone again in Paris to- 
day—especially when he didn’t know 
where to look, and didn’t wish to be 
noticed too particularly by those of rank 
and authority. 

He didn’t let it worry him, however. 
He dismissed the thought with a mental: 
“Oh, they'll turn up at the Crillon Bar 
or somewhere,” and proceeded to enjoy 
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A Case of Scotch i 


By Katharine Dunlap 


life. It was luck, being in Paris today, 
and, since he was there—unofficially 
so to speak, he didn’t have to bother 
about reporting to A. P. M.’s, and all the 
rest of the red tape. He was quite free, 
and with enough money in his pocket to 
buy several good meals—which reminded 
him that he was hungry. 

He turned down the Avenue de |’Opera 

not so crowded there, he had more 
room to look about him. All the grey 
buildings blazing with flags—how had 
they ever got them up so soon? A truck 
load of American soldiers cheering and 
waving went by. Then a line of poilus 
and doughboys, arms interlocked with 
some young French girls, came skipping 
along the pavement nearly brushing him 
off. “How gay to be in Paris” thought 
Bertie, beginning to feel a little lonely. 

The Cafe de Paris thrust its inviting 
angle into the street. Bertie went in. 
The place was packed and hazy with 
tobacco smoke. The maitre d’hotel hur- 
ried up—apologetic, but M. le capitaine 
could see—not a table to be had—noth- 
ing—nothing. 

Bertie felt lonelier. He stood irreso- 
lute. Probably all the restaurants— 
somebody called to him—an American 
voice—several: 

“Say, you—here’s a place! Come on 
over here!” A bunch of American of- 
ficers, hospitably beckoning, waving nap- 
kins. 

Bertie went quickly. He would have 
gone had the A. P. M. himself been one 
of them, though he hoped for no such ill- 
luck. Nothing so dangerous was there. 
Some haphazard introductions through 
the fog of smoke, more food and drink 
ordered, and Bertie was drawn into the 
hilarity of the party. 

It lasted until well along in the after- 
noon—some eating, much smoking and 
talking, and a good many drinks. Then 
they all sallied forth together in search 
of more adventure. By this time Bertie 
felt no need of friends—he was sur- 
rounded by them. Somewhere in the back 
of his mind he remembered the address 
of a very nice “Y” girl he knew. He 
suggested that he had thought of calling 
on her, but his numerous friends wouldn’t 
hear of his leaving them. This was no 
time for making calls. This was a day 
to celebrate. Stick around with them. 
They were going to make a day of it— 
possibly a night as well. Bertie stuck. 
He had liked them when he first met 
them. They were old and dear friends 
now. As time went on, and various 
cabarets were visited, he noticed that 
their faces changed disconcertingly. That 
major with the black moustache—had 
he been there all the time? It didn’t 
matter. They were all fine fellows. He 
found himself telling them so, em- 
phatically; separately, then all together. 
He’d been in lots of crowds, but this was 
the best crowd he’d ever been in. He told 
them that, too, individually and collec- 
tively, and was patted on the back. He 
couldn’t remember ever having felt so 
strongly about a thing before. An ir- 
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resistible urge made him repeat this 
again and again. 

He was momentarily astonished by 
finding that one of their number was 
now a young Scottish officer in bonnet 
and kilt; that was odd but he liked him 
for it. He was a fine fellow—a damn 
fine fellow. Indeed he shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he were the finest of the lot. 

They went on to another place and 
Bertie walked arm in arm with the 
Scotchman. He called him “Scotty,” and 
the Scotchman smiled foggily. Bertie 
told him that he was a damned fine fel- 
low, and a friend that anyone should be 
proud of, and anyone who said it wasn’t 
so—he turned belligerently to the rest 
of the group, but no one said it wasn't 
so, and his brief anger subsided as sud- 
denly as it had flared. 

Then he and Scotty were somehow 
alone. They had vowed not to leave each 
other—and there was a hazy impression 
of a hotel bedroom, and Scotty telling 
him solemnly that it was time to go to 
bed—he would have resented that from 
anybody else, but Scotty was going to 
bed too, and it was all right. 

Then oblivion. 

He woke up feeling—stuffy, and lay 
awhile without moving. Greyish day- 
light was coming in between long cur- 
tains of dingy, crimson brocade. The 
street noises—squawking of taxis’ horns 
and the clip-clop of horses hoofs on the 
wooden paving—proclaimed the day well 
advanced. He looked around him curi- 
ously; the regular French hotel bed- 
room. Red plush, large gilt mirror over 
the mantel, and large gilt clock in front 
of the mirror. Large washstands with 
two pitchers and bowls. One had ob- 
viously been used, and he suddenly re- 
membered Scotty. He turned over and 
looked at the other bed. It was empty. 

Bertie felt a vague uneasiness. What 
a fool a fellow was to get tight! He 
wondered how his money was holding 
out. The sight of his wallet and cigar- 
ette case on the table beside him re- 
assured him somewhat—at least he 
hadn’t been fool enough to lose that. 
Then he wondered if Scotty had paid his 
hotel bill, or if, perhaps, being broke, he 
had gone early to avoid awkwardness. 

He leaned out of bed and pulled the 
brass-tasseled curtain cords. The heavy 
curtains obediently spread farther apart, 
and the room became lighter. He looked 
at the clock—two o’clock. Good Lord, 
that meant two in the afternoon; no 
wonder Scotty had already gone. Well, 
he’d better get up. He must leave Paris 
tonight. No good taking too much risk. 
Armistice day was over; he’d had his 
fling. He’d spend a quiet afternoon call- 
ing on that “Y” girl, Ruth Devons, and 
leave on an evening train. He yawned, 
stretched, and gingerly got out of bed 
Cold water from one of the big pitchers 
made him feel better—yes, he felt quite 
fit. He dried his dripping head and face. 
As he wiped the water from his eyes, 
and began to see clearly something un- 
familiar-looking about the clothes on the 
chair struck him. He went over and 
picked up a garment—a thing of many 
pleats. Then he burst out laughing. 
Scotty had forgotten his clothes! That 
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was a good one on Scotty. He must have 
been pretty well spiffed to have walked 
off without his clothes! Yes, there was 
his tunic—his belt, his bonnet. What 
could he have worn? And at that Ber- 
tie stared about him, the first doubt 
creeping into his mind. He went to 
the wardrobe and opened it with a jerk. 
Empty. There was a cold feeling in 
the pit of his stomach. He began to 
search—hopefully—then in a sort of 
panic—under chairs, beds, behind cur- 
tains, in the washstand drawers—no re- 
sult. Only Scotty’s uniform lying com- 
posedly on the chair. He opened the 
door into the corridor and peered out. 
He would have been glad to see even 
his boots—his kind, friendly boots, 
standing there, but they were not. 

Then he rang for the 
valet de chambre. Af- 
ter some time, and 
prefaced by much vio- 
lent chattering through 
speaking tubes in the 
hall, there was a knock 
at the door, and the 
valet appeared. 

Yes, he spoke a lit- 
tle English. 

But yes, he remem- 
bered the other officer 
in this room — an 
American officer — he 
had not stayed long. He 
had paid his bill and 
left early. Monsieur 
desired something— ? 

No, nothing more. 

When the man had 
gone Bertie sat down 
on the edge of the bed 
and tried to think. 

It was plain, even to 


the most persistently 
optimistic mind that 
Bertie’s uniform had 


departed. Probably 
Scotty had been seized 
with that cursed mania 
which attacks the Brit- 
ish race in moments of 
hilarity — the desire 
to exchange garments 
with their fellow revel- 


lers. Bertie had often 
seen the Tommies in 
their more convivial 
moods wearing any- 
one’s hats but their 
own. And, let the offi- 


cers behind the lines 
give any sort of party 
where there were French or American 
guests, and some idiots would be bound 
to swap tunics as the evening progressed. 
Bertie felt very bitterly about this 
trait of the British at this particular 
moment. He had never liked it much, 
even before he had become a victim to 
it. That, however, didn’t tend to help 
his present situation. The fact remained 
that he was in Paris without permission 
and without his uniform. He could 
hardly report back for duty in the uni- 
form of a Scottish officer without at- 
tracting unwelcome attention to him- 
self, and calling forth a demand for all 
sorts of statements and explanations 
that might be very awkward to make. 
He knew no one stationed in Paris, and 
all the Americans of his acquaintance 
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there on leave would have only the uni- 
forms they were wearing. 

It might be possible to send out the 
valet de chambre to buy some clothes. 
He took the money from his wallet and 
counted it—300 francs, and a pair of 
military boots alone cost that now. 
From whom could he borrow? There 
was only a chance of running across 
friends whose money was not yet spent, 
and to do that he must go out and search 
for them. 

He cast a glance of extreme distaste 
toward’s Scotty’s wearing apparel. 
Whatever he was to do must be done 
promptly. Somehow he must leave 
Paris tonight. He thought again of 
Ruth Devons. Perhaps she would know 
of some officer who might lend him the 





Oh, le beau petit capitaine americain!” 


necessary articles—if he could only ex- 
plain matters to her. She was a nice 
sensible girl and had been working 
among the men in a canteen—she might 
understand, or, at least, explaining to 
her might not be so difficult. But he 
would have to go to her. She lived at 
a small hotel across the river with an 
aunt who worked with the Red Cross. 
Bertie hoped that the aunt would be 
otherwise engaged. 

He began reluctantly to don Scotty’s 
clothes. He had never before, even in 
fancy dress, worn a kilt—which was the 
front of the darn thing, and where did 
it fasten? And how did a person cover 
his legs? He struggled with the un- 
familiar articles, recalling, as he did so, 
old photographs of small boys similarly 
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apparelled, and wishing that his par- 
ents had seen fit to attire him in the 
same manner when he was an unresist- 
ing child. Then such things would have 
come natural to him. 

Here was a sort of dagger. He stuck 
it in his belt—no, that was wrong—oh 
yes, he had it now, that went in the 
stocking. Lord, what a fool he felt! 
What a long expanse of undressed leg 
he seemed to have! How cold it would 
be outdoors. The tunic and the Sam 
Browne he could manage. 

He perched the bonnet jauntily on his 
head, ribbons dangling negligently. How 
the dickens did these Scotch fellows 
manage to carry off these fool things 
and not look like idiots? 

Surveying himself in the mirror he 
wondered if he had 
nerve enough to go out 
into the street. Well, 
there was no help for 
it; something had to be 
done. He took a long 
breath, opened the 
door, and went boldly 
downstairs. Several 
people were in the 
lower hall. He glanced 
out the corner of his 
eye to see if they 
stared. The manager 
was behind the little 
desk. Bertie walked up 
to him in his most 
debonair manner. The 
manager merely looked 
up and politely wished 
him good day. 

“The American offi- 
cer—had he gone for 
good?” 

“But yes, didn’t mon- 
sieur know? And did 
monsieur desire to keep 
the room—they were 
very crowded at pres- 
ent—” 

“Yes,” Bertie said, 
“he would keep the 
room for today.” The 
thought of being en- 
tirely without a refuge 
—a place to take cover 
—could not be toler- 
ated. 


On the threshold he 
paused in order to be 
sure of his bearings, 
then knew an instant’s 
panic as he stepped out 
onto the narrow, 
crowded pavement. It was like one of 
those uncomfortable dreams where one 
discovers oneself to be in a public place 
dressed only in nightclothes, or in an 
insufficient undershirt. 

Some Americans went by. From the 
bottom of his soul Bertie envied them 
their breeches, but he made no sign of 
his envy, and they passed with only a 
casual glance. 

Then, horror! Two British non-coms 
approaching! Bertie stiffened for the 
ordeal, and looked them in the eye. They 
whirled their sticks under their arms, 
and saluted smartly. Bertie flipped his 
hand snappily to his right ear, not tak- 
ing his eye off the soldiers. Their ex- 
pressions never changed—no astonish- 
ment, no levity. Bertie drew a breath 











of relief. Either he had passed muster 
with the British Army, to which—God 
knows, through no wish of his own—he 
seemed, perforce, temporarily attached 

or discipline among its non-coms was 
perfect. He gained confidence, but his 
legs felt extraordinarily unnatural. 

The city was still indulging in a sort 
of hang-over from yesterday. People 
wandered in a demoralized way, as 
though not yet able to settle down to 
their ordinary occupations. Hireable 
taxis were scarce. Bertie walked five 
blocks, and met all sorts of people, be- 
fore he could find a cab. 

Once he saw a young Highlander, and 
followed him discreetly for several yards, 
surreptitiously studying his manner of 
dress and deportment. Then fear came 
that the officer might turn and acclaim 
him as a compatriot, and he made off 
swiftly in another direction. 

The long-sought taxi finally appeared, 
and rattled him at breakneck speed to 
Miss Devon’s hotel. She was, happily, at 
home—and alone in her small sitting 
room. She was also extremely aston- 
ished on seeing Bertie’s costume. 

“I suppose you think it’s funny that 
I am dressed like this, don’t you?” he 
commenced. 

Miss Devons admitted that it ap- 
pealed to her risibilities. 

“Well, you see, I’d better begin and 
tell you the whole thing from the start, 
or you mightn’t understand. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I lost—” 

The door opened, and a thin, middle 
aged lady wearing a dark, Red Cross 
uniform, a high-set pince nez, and a 
severe expression, came into the room. 

Bertie’s would-be explanation froze on 
his lips. He knew, instinctively, that 
here was a person of no understanding 
or breadth of mind. The thoughts that 
he had been hastening to express now 
seemed impossible of utterance. 

“This is my aunt, Miss Powers,” said 
Ruth. “Captain Morton, Aunt Eliza.” 

Bertie, standing, bowed stiffly. Miss 
Powers, in a firm, no-nonsense voice, 
said: “How do you do Captain Morton?” 
and Bertie felt that she should never 
have been allowed to come to the War. 

They sat down. Bertie’s knees felt 
perceptibly chillier. Miss Powers, ad- 
justing her glasses, turned to him. 

“I have been very much interested in 
the exploits of the Scotch—Scottish 
troops in the war,” she remarked, quite 
kindly. “What is your regiment, Cap- 
tain Morton?” 

Shades of Sir Walter—what was his 
regiment ? He hadn’t the foggiest! 
Miss Powers’ eye was on him. 

“I belong to the Midlothian High- 
landers,” said Bertie, recklessly. Then 
he caught Ruth’s bewildered gaze. “I 
mean—this is the uniform of that regi- 
ment. I am, of course, an American 
officer.” 

It was Miss Powers’ turn to look 
puzzled. 

“But then—” she began, and Bertie 
knew that, added to her other faults, 
she had one of those systematic minds 
which will take nothing for granted, 
but must understand all the whys and 
wherefores. 

He smiled pleasantly, though insin- 
cerely, at her, and began slowly, in 
order to give himself time to think. 

“Well—this is quite confidential—” 
both Ruth and Miss Powers leaned a 
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little forward, and said: “Yes?” ex- 
pectantly—“I’ve been”—an idea came— 
“I’ve been doing some military intelli- 
gence duty—secret service work—you 
understand—I’m afraid that’s all I can 
tell you now.” His tone was of nicely 
blended regret and importance, and he 
strove to stifle the pride he felt in thus 
doing away with further inopportune 
questions. 

There was a brief pause. Bertie knew 
that the two ladies were impressed. Then 
Miss Powers spoke again—the woman 
was a regular embodied third degree. 

“Do the intelligence officers all wear 
Scotch costumes ?” 

“Qh no—no indeed—not always. It 
quite depends on the type of work. I’m 
afraid I can’t explain all this—we’re 
under orders, you see. I’ve said almost 
too much as it is.” 

“Of course, Auntie,” Ruth broke in. 
“Military secrets—I think Captain Mor- 
ton is very good to have told us what he 
has— it’s awfully interesting and so mys- 
terious!” 

Bertie’s smile this time was really 
sincere. She was a dear little credu- 
lous thing. He felt on firmer ground. 
He leaned back and crossed his knees, 
then he became aware of Miss Powers’ 
cold grey eye on them, and hastily un- 
crossed them, and with a modest gesture 
tried to pull down his inadequate skirts. 
He clearly read in Miss Powers’ glance 
her thought that bare knees, though all 
very well for a Scotchman, were posi- 
tively indecent on an American, and that 
it was almost an insult to her woman- 
hood to have Bertie bring his unto her 
sitting room, to say nothing of unduly 
exposing them there. 

Ruth, evidently noticing nothing, con- 
tinued, artlessly: 

“But what were you telling me just 
before Auntie came in—about having 
lost—your clothes, was it? Something 
to do with dress.” 

Good lord, what tactless things girls 
were! A fellow would tell them a thing, 
and then they’d haul it up again before 
their most unsympathetic female rela- 
tives. For a moment he hated Ruth al- 
most as much as he did Aunt Eliza. 

“Oh, that,” he said loftily, “that was 
nothing. That might have happened to 
anyone,” he turned to include Miss Pow- 
ers in this obviously simple explanation. 
“TI was telling your niece—such an amus- 
ing thing—this morning, at least, just 
before I came here, I thought I’d lost 
part of my uniform—all a mistake, of 
course—but it had me going for a 
minute.” 

“What part did you think you'd lost?” 
inquired Miss Powers, cold, but still 
exact. 

Her penetrating eye flustered Bertie. 

“These kilt things,” he burst forth, 
naming the garment that was weighing 
most heavily on his mind. 

“I do not think that very amusing,” 
interrupted Miss Powers, rigidly, show- 
ing plainly that she did not intend to 
lend herself to any unseemly levity oc- 
casioned by coarse reference to male 
nether garments. 

“Oh, but of course, I found them—I 
wouldn’t have come, otherwise,” stam- 
mered Bertie, trying to right things. 
Miss Powers’ expression told him that 
he had ill succeeded. 

He got up—there was no use staying 
to make it worse. Heaven help him, he 
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was so conscious of the blamed thing 
that there was no knowing what he 
might be led into saying next. 

Ruth’s face was inscrutable as h 
shook hands, muttering that he must be 
going. He did not attempt to shake 
hands with Miss Powers. Somehow she 


did not seem to invite the personal touch.: 


As the door closed behind him he dis- 
tinctly heard her say: 

“What an extraordinary young man!” 
and, unmistakably, on his burning ears, 
fell the ripple of Ruth’s muffled but 
merry laughter. 

He disliked them intensely. The very 
streets seemed more friendly because 
less personal in his misfortune. His 
heart warmed to the great outdoors even 
while his knees cooled. The short, No- 
vember day was already drawing to a 
close, which increased his sense of se- 
curity, and lessened his self-conscious- 
ness. That very thing, however, left 
his mind more free to consider what an 
unmitigated ass he had made of himself. 

As he walked along a hundred ideas 
of things he might have said came to 
him. He could so easily have explained 
that his clothes had gone to be pressed, 
and that they had returned the wrong 
ones—he could have laughed lightly— 
made a joke—the kind of thing, you 
know, that will happen after a war. He 
could have risen superior to a slight in- 
convenience, perhaps he could have risen 
superior even to Miss Powers’ stonily en- 
quiring gaze, but he doubted that. It 
meant such quick thinking, and he never 
could have told what that woman was 
going to ask next. 

One thing was certain: his dilemma 
remained as serious as ever. He must 
leave Paris tonight, and in proper uni- 
form, and he had not the dimmest no- 
tion how he was to accomplish this. 

He made by instinct for the Crillon, 
hesitated a brief moment when he saw 
how bright were the lights inside, and 
then committed himself boldly to its re- 
volving doors, and took his grateful 
knees into the warmth. 

There were a number of officers there, 
all—lucky devils—wearing real breeches. 
Bertie could hardly keep the longing 
out of his eyes, like a hungry dog who 
watches people eat. What splendid, 
manly, comfortable things breeches 
were! He'd never fully appreciated 
them before. 

That young captain over there in the 
corner—he looked just about Bertie’s 
age and size. Bertie eyed him covetous- 
ly. Then, slowly, in his mind, dawned 
the first glimmering of a brilliant idea— 
a truly Machiavellian scheme. 

A look of craft came over Bertie’s face 

the first time an expression of that 
sort had ever rested there during the 
whole of his guileless, care-free youth. 
He sidled casually over to where the 
young captain stood. He ordered a 
drink. No lover ever watched with more 
eagerness to catch his fair one’s eye 
than Bertie watched for the glance of 
that young infantry captain. When he 
caught it Bertie smiled with almost im- 
becilic affability, and, raising his glass, 
said heartily: “To the American Army!” 

The young captain was pleased. He 
thought it friendly appreciation from an 
ally—a compliment. How could he know 
that Bertie was complimenting himself 
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as well, and that he drank the toast 
with real feeling. 

The captain said his name was Stew- 
art, and wouldn't Bertie have another 
drink with him? 

Bertie said that he would with pleas- 
ure, and that Stewart was a fine old 
Scotch name. His own name happened 
to be MacMurtrie. 

Captain Stewart said that the Scots 
were a fine outfit, and Bertie admitted 
it with due modesty, but added, with a 
hungry look at Stewart’s olive drab, 
that he thought Americans were the best 
equipped. 

He offered Captain Stewart a ciga- 
rett from his case. Captain Stewart 
remarked on the initials, “A. P. M.”, 
which he said were very familiar ones 
since the war. 

Bertie, thanking his stars that Mac- 
Murtrie also began with M, admitted 
that it was considered quite a joke in 
the regiment, but that, naturally, twen- 
ty-two years ago, when he was named, 
his parents hadn’t been thinking of As- 
sistant Provost Marshals. 

They both laughed at that. They were 
growing quite chummy, but the mention 
of the A. P. M. had brought to Bertie’s 
mind unpleasant facts; this was too 
conspicuous a place. He invited Captain 
Stewart to go to another very pleasant 
cabaret where they could sit quietly and 
chat. Captain Stewart, obviously at a 
loose end, himself, consented, and they 
went. Bertie pretended to a knowledge 
of the first likely-looking place they 
happened to encounter, and they went 
in. Bertie ordered the drinks. He 
watched Stewart, speculating on the 
number he had already consumed. Stew- 
art was cheery, but not otherwise af- 
fected. 

Bertie, going warily with his own 
drinks, confided the fact that his mother 
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had been an American, and ordered an- 
other drink for Captain Stewart. 

That officer was greatly enthused over 
Bertie’s admission to an American pro- 
genitor, and thumped him on the back 
declaring that he had guessed as much 
as soon as he set eyes on him. 

Bertie glanced cautiously at his wrist 
watch. It was five o’clock. He ordered 
another drink for Captain Stewart who 
protested, but was finally persuaded. 
He grew a trifle noisy and restive. He 
suggested moving on. Bertie, who had 
only had two whole drinks, was getting 
tired and somewhat discouraged. 


Captain Stewart seemed perfectly 


himself when they finally reached the 


next: place of refreshment, but Bertie 
noticed, hopefully, that he was calling 
the waiters “George,” and was demand- 
ing special attention for his distin- 
guished friend, Captain McGinty, of the 
Scotch Army. 

So far. the party seemed very one- 
sided. Captain Stewart was having all 
the fun. Bertie, drinking sparingly, was 
seeing his funds diminish with startling 
rapidity, and time was flying. With a 
zeal born of desperation he tended his 
guest’s glass. 

Suddenly Captain Stewart rose to his 
feet, his merry, boisterous manner had 
entirely left him. He was abnormally 
grave. 

“Goo’ bye, McGinty,” he said, solemnly. 
“You’re all right, but—I gotter go now. 
Got an ’gagement. A very ’mportant 
*’gagement. I'll never forget—mother 
was American,” he swayed a little as 
he stood there. 

Bertie rose too. 

“T’'ll go with you,” he offered. 

Captain Stewart waved him off. 

“No. You're all right, but you got 
bare legs. Better keep ’em under table. 
Goo’ bye.” He made for the door in a 
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swift rush, and stepped out a little un- 
certainly. Bertie followed, dismayed. 

For nearly a block Captain Stewart 
manoeuvered exceedingly well, then his 
confidence seemed to go, and he hesi- 
tated. 

Bertie stepped forward and took his 
arm. 

“Come along with me, 
couragingly. 

Stewart peered into his face. 

“Why it’s McGinty!” he declared jubi- 
lantly, as though seeing a friend lost 
for years, “it’s that old son of a gun 
McGinty—where’d you come from, you 
blasted old bare-legged son of a Scotch 
whiskey bottle?” He clung to Bertie’s 
arm in exuberant affection. “Good old 
McGinty!” he repeated, in fatuous con- 
tent, as he was taken without protest 
or question to the little hotel where Ber- 
tie had spent the night before. 

Like a confiding child he obeyed the 
guiding pressure of Bertie’s firm right 
arm, and was steered safely into the bed 
room, which Bertie so thoughtfully re- 
tained. 

Bertie dropped him into a red plush 
arm chair, and there he remained, smil- 
ing tranquility, until Bertie made a 
move to help divest him of his boots. 
Then he protested, though still smiling. 

“No—don’t take boots—” he regarded 
them thoughtfully, “good old boots.” 

“Time to go to bed,” announced Ber- 
tie, mendaciously. 

Stewart looked at him wistfully. 

“You go to bed. I sit up and watch 
—watch all night.” He looked a little 
inclined to be tearful over his hard lot. 

“No need to watch,” declared Bertie, 
reassuringly. “You can have that bed 
and I’ll take this one.” He turned the 
covers down, invitingly. “Come ahead, 
I’ll give you a hand. 

(Continued on page 59) 


” 


he said, en- 





He was momentarily astonished by finding that one of their number was now a young Scottish officer 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BOIS DE BELLEAU 
COMING OUT 


HEY tried new tactics 

to get the bayonets into 

the Bois de Belleau. 
Platoons—very lean pla- 
toons now—formed in small 
combat groups, deployed in 
the wheat, and set out 
toward the gloomy wood. 
Fifty batteries were work- 
ing on it, all the field pieces 
of the 2d Division, and 
what the French would lend. 
The shells ripped overhead, 
and the wood was full of 
leaping flame, and_ the 
smoke of H. E. and shrap- 
nel. The fire from its edge 
died down. It was late in 
the afternoon; the sun was 
low enough to shine under 
the edge of your helmet. 
The men went forward at 
a walk, their shoulders 
hunched over, their bodies 
inclined, their eyes on the 
edge of the wood, where 
shrapnel was raising a hell 
of a dust. Some of them 
had been this way before; 
their faces were set bleakly. 


Others were replacements, a month or so 
from Quantico; they were terribly anx- 
ious to do the right thing, and they 
watched zealously the sergeants and the 
corporals and the lieutenants who led the 


way with canes 





The Boche had out his pistol. 


One such group, over to the left, fol- 
lowed a big young officer, a replacement, 
too, but a man who had spent a week 
in Bouresches and was to be considered 
a veteran, as such things went in those 
days, when so many chaps were not 


with the brigade very long. 
He had not liked Bouresches, 
which he entered at night, 
and where he lived ob- 
scenely in cellars with the 
dead, and saw men die in 
the orange flash of minen- 
werfer shells, terribly and 
without the consolation of 
glory. Here, at last, was 
attack .... He thought, 
absently watching his flank 
to see that it guided true- 
guide centre was the word 
of the old men who had 
brought him up to tales of 
Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia, in the war of the 
Southern Confederacy. Great 
battles, glamorous attacks, 
full of the color and the 
high-hearted elan of chiv- 
alry. Jackson at Chancel- 
lorsville; Pickett at Gettys- 
burg—that was a charge 
for you—the red Southern 
battle flags, leading like 
fierce bright-winged birds 
the locked ranks of fifteen 
gray brigades, and _ the 
screeching Rebel yell, and 
the field-music, fife and 
drum rattling out “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me”: 
Oh, if ever I get through 
this war, 
And the Lincoln boys don’t 
find me, 
I’m goin’ to go right back 
again 
To the girl I left behind 
me—” 

No music here, no flags, 
no bright swords, no lines 
of battle charging with a 
yell. Combat groups of 
weary men, in drab and 
dirty uniforms, dressed ap- 
proximately on a_ line, 
spaced “so that one shrap- 
nel-burst cannot include 
more than one group,” la- 
den like mules with gas- 
masks, bandoleers,' gre- 
nades, chaut-chaut_ clips, 
trudging forward without 
haste and without excite- 
ment, they moved on an 
untidy wood where shells 
were breaking, a wood that 
did not answer back, or 
show an enemy. In its si- 
lence and anonymity it was 
far more sinister than any 
flag-crowned rampart, or stone walls 
topped with crashing volleys from hon- 
est old black-powder muskets—he con- 
sidered these things and noted that the 
wood was very near, and that the Ger- 
man shells were passing high and break- 
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ng in the rear, where the support com- 

panies were waiting. His own artillery 

ppeared to have lifted its range; you 

heard the shells farther in, in the depths 
the wood. 

The air snapped and crackled all 
around. The sergeant beside the lieu- 
tenant stopped, looked at him with a 
frozen, foolish smile, and crumpled into 
a heap of old clothes. Something took 
the kneecap off the lieutenant’s right 
knee and his leg buckled under him. He 
noticed, as he fell sideways, that all 
his men were tumbling over like duck- 
pins; there was one fellow that spun 
around twice, and went over backwards 
with his arms up. Then the wheat shut 
him in, and he heard cries and a moan- 
ing. He observed curiously that he was 
making some of the noise himself. How 
could anything hurt so? He sat up to 
look at his knee—it was bleeding like 
the deuce!—and as he felt for his first 
aid packet, a bullet seared his shoulder, 
knocking him on his back again. For 
a while he lay quiet and listened to odd, 
thrashing noises around him, and off to 
the left a man began to call, very piti- 
fully. At once he heard more machine- 
gun fire—he hadn’t seemed to hear it 
before—and now the bullets were strik- 
ing the ground and ricocheting with 
peculiar whines in every di- 
rection. One ripped into the 
dirt by his cheek and filled 
his eyes and his mouth with 
dust. The lamentable crying 
stopped; most of the crawl- 
ing, thrashing noises stop- 
ped. He himself was hit 
again and again, up and down 
his legs, and he lay very still. 

Where he lay he could just 
see a tree top—he was that 
near the wood. A few 
leaves clung to it; he tried 
to calculate, from the light 
on them, how low the sun 
was, and how long it would 
be until dark. Stretcher 
bearers would be along at 
dark, surely. He heard 
voices, so close that he could 
distinguish words: 

“Caput?” 

“Nein-nicht alles 

Later, forgetting those 
voices, he tried to wriggle 
backward into a_ shell-hole 
that he remembered passing. 
He was hit again, but some- 
how he got into a little shell- 
hole, or got his body into it, 
head first. He reflected that 
he had bled so much that a 
head downward position 
wouldn’t matter, and he 
didn’t want to be hit again. 
Men all dead, he supposed. 
He couldn’t hear any of 
them. He seemed to pass 
out, and then to have dreamy 
periods of consciousness. In one of these 
periods he saw the sky over him was 
dark, metallic blue; it would be nearly 
night. He heard somebody coming on 
heavy feet, and cunningly shut his eyes 
to a slit.... playing dead ..., A Ger- 
man officer, a stiff, immaculate fellow, 
stood over him, looking at him. He lay 
very still, trying not to breathe. The 
Boche had out his pistol, a short-barrel- 
led Luger, rested it on his left forearm, 
and fired deliberately. He felt the bul- 
let range upward through the sole of 
his foot, and something excruciating 
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happened in his ankle. Then one called, 
and the German passed from his field of 
vision. returning his pistol as he 
went. ... 

Later, trying to piece things together, 
he was in an ambulance, being jolted 
most infernally. And later he asked a 
nurse by his bed: “I say, nurse, tell me 

-did we get the Bois de Belleau?”— 
“Why, last June!” she said. “It’s time 
you were coming out of it! This is Au- 
ae 

The battalion lay in unclean holes on 
the far face of Bois de Belleau, which 
was “now U. S. Marine Corps entirely.” 
The sun was low over Torcy, and all the 
battalion, except certain designated in- 
dividuals, slept. The artillery, Boche 
and American, was engaged in counter- 
battery work, and the persecuted infan- 
try enjoyed repose. The senior lieuten- 
ant of the 49th Company, bedded down 
under a big rock with his orderly, came 
up from infinite depths of slumber with 
his pistol out, all in one swift motion. 
You awoke like that in the Bois de Bel- 
leau. . . . Jennings, company runner, 
showed two buck-teeth at him and said: 
“Sir, the cap’n wants to see you—” 


They crawled delicately away from the 
edge of the wood, to a trail that took 





American fighting man sniping from a corpse-choked thicket 


in the Bois de Belleau. 


you back under cover, and found the 
captain frying potatoes in bacon grease. 
“Going out to-night, by platoons. Start 
as soon as it’s dark, with the 17th. We 
are next. Sixth Regiment outfit makin’ 
the relief —96th Company for us. 
They’ve been here before, so you needn’t 
leave anybody to show them the ground. 
Soon as they get to you, beat it. Got 
a sketch of the map? Have your pla- 
toon at Bois Gros-Jean you know, be- 
yond Brigade, on the big road—at day- 
light. Battalion has chow there.—Got 
it ?—Good 








Seven 


The lieutenant went happily back to 
his men. The word had already gotten 
around, by the grape vine route, and 
grinning heads stuck out of every hole. 
“Well, sergeant, pass the word to get 
set—goin’ out tonight—”’ “Yes, sir! 
Ready right now! Is the division bein’ 
relieved ?”—“No, 6th Regiment comin’ 
in—” “Well, sir, I hope to God they ain’t 
late. Did you hear, sir, anything about 
us goin’ back to St. Denis, and gettin’ 
liberty in Paris, an’ a month’s rest—”’ 
That unaccountable delusion persisted in 
the Marine Brigade through all of June 
and into July. It never happened. “No, 
I didn’t hear any such thing. But it’s 
enough to get out of here. This place 
is like the wrath of God!” 

It was nearly midnight when the re- 
lieving troops came in. The lieutenant’s 
opposite number reported, chap he hadn’t 
seen since Quantico, back in another life- 
time. “Well, here we are! Out you 
go—” “I say, is it you, Bob? Heard 
you were killed—” “Oh, not at all— 
heard the same thing about you—not 
strange; lot of accidents have happened 
around here—”’ “Well, good luck—” 
“Sure-bon chance, eh?—so-long 

The platoon left the wood and angled 
down to the Torcy road. A string of 
shells howled overhead, 88s by the sound 
of them, and broke on the 
road. The lieutenant halted 
and watched: “Dam’ unusual, 
shellin’ here this time of 
night—must know it’s a re- 
lief—” It was the conviction 
of all that the Boche knew 
everything, down to the 
movements of the lowest 
corporal, “I think we'll cut 
a corner, and take a chance 
of gettin’ through the line 
over yonder—” He led away 
from the road, through the 
trampled wheat to his right, 
away from the shelling. 
This was really No Man’s 
Land, for the line curved 
back from the wood, and 
thrust out again along the 
line of another crest, also 
wooded. 

Such intervals were 
watched by day and patrolled 
by night, and ration parties, 
carrying details, and other 
wretches who had to traverse 
them always sweated might- 
ily and anticipated exciting 
incidents. It was full of 
smells and mysterious hor- 
rors in the starlight, that 
wheat. Once the platoon 
came upon a pig, feeding un- 
speakably . The woods 
ahead grew plain; the men 
walked gingerly, straining 
their eyes at the shadows 
.... “Eighth machine gun 
in there—take it easy, you— 
risky business, this—wish to God I’d—” 
The platoon stopped, frozen, as_ they 
heard the charging handle of a Hotch- 
kiss snick back. A small, sharp voice 
barked: “Halt—who’s there ?”—“Platoon 
of the 49th—can we get through here?” 
“My God, I dam’ near gave you a clip! 
What the hell, comin’ up here—don’t you 
know you ain’t supposed to come bustin’ 
around a machine gun position you—” 
“All right—all right!— shellin’ the road 
down there”’—and the platoon scuttled 
past the Hotchkiss gun, while its crew 
reviled them. Machine gunners are a 

















touchy lot, prone to shoot first and in- 
quire afterward; the 
thanks for a man who didn’t scare. 

They turned left now and finally 
reached La Voie du Chatelle, where 
Regimental was, and there the old Boche 
always shelled. It was a little farm, 
pretty well knocked to pieces now, but 
Regimental was reported to prefer it to 
a change; they had the Boche’s system 
down so that they could count on him. 
His shelling always fell into method 
when he had long enough, and the 
superior man could, by watching him a 
few days, avoid unpleasantness. La Voie 
ju Chatelle, as the world knew, received 
his attention from 11.45 to 12.10 every 
night. Then he laid off until 3, when his 
jlay-shift came on. You could 
set your watch by it. The pla- 
toon went cheerfully past. 

A full kilometre farther 
they hiked, at a furious pace 
Then the lieutenant considered 
that they might catch a rest; 
they had come a long way and 
were in a safe spot. Ten 
minutes’ rest out of every 
hour was the rule when pos 
sible. He passed the word: 
“Fall out to the right of the 
road,” and sat down himself, a 
little way off, feeling for his 
chewing tobacco. You didn’t 
smoke on the front at night 
lights were not safe. And 
chewin’ was next best. Then 
he observed that the platoon 
was not falling out. They stood 
in groups on the road, and an 
angry mutter reached him. 
“What th’ ’ell?—Goin’ out, 
an’ then he wants to rest!” 
“Yeh, ‘fall out on the right of 
the road,’ he says, the fool—” 
The lieutenant knew his men, 
as you know men you live in 
hell with. He got up, chuck- 
ling.—“Well, if that’s the way 
you feel about it—come on, 
you birds!” and he set them a 
killing step, at which no man 
complained. 

The dawn was coming when 
they rendezvoused with the 
battalion in Bois Gros—Jean 
beans for breakfast, and hot 
coffee, and tins of jam! That 
afternoon they had off their 
clothes for the first time in 
three weeks or so, and swam 
in the Marne at a place called 
Croutte. And at formation 
they heard this order published: 


VI Armee 
Etat-Major 
6930 /2 Au QGA le 30 Juin, 1918. 
In view of the brilliant conduct of the 
4th Brigade of the 2nd U. S. Division, 
which in a spirited fight took Bouresches 
and the important strong point of Bois 
de Belleau, stubbornly defended by a 
large enemy force, the General com- 
manding the VIth Army orders that, 
henceforth, in all official papers, the 
Bois de Belleau shall be named Bois de 
la Brigade de Marine. 
The General of Division Degoutte 
Commanding VIth Army. 
(Signed) DEGOUTTE. 


“Yeh,” said the battalion. “Now, 
about this liberty in Paris But they 
didn’t go to Paris. They took a road 
that led through Soissons, and St. Mi- 


platoon gave 
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hiel, and Blanc Mont, and the Argonne- 
Meuse, to Nieuwied, on the far side of 
the Rhine. 

* > * > 

We can now consider some Marines 
singing one of the Marine songs “BANG 
AWAY, LULU.” 

There is also a very noble song: The 
Marine Corps Hymn. It is taught, along 
with close order drill and things like 
that, to recruits at Parris Island and on 
the West Coast. It begins: 

“From the Halls of Montezuma 

To the shores of Tripoli, 

We have fought our country’s battles 

On the land and on the sea . 


and it closes, gloriously: 





Marine proudly exhibiting sawed-off shot gun issued 


for special close-range work. 


“If the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven’s scenes, 

They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States Marines .. .” 


This platoon, however, led by a brazen- 
throated gunnery sergeant, is roaring 
out: 


” 


“Bang Away, Lulu 


CHAPTER IV 


OMINOUS EVENTS LEADING UP TO 
THE CHARGE AT SOISSONS 


The 1st Battalion lay in Croutte-sur- 
Marne. It drank deep of the golden 
July weather, and swam noisily in the 
Marne, which swung a blue and shining 
loop below the town. The battalion took 
but little interest in the war, which 
could be heard growling and muttering 
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intermittently to the north and east. 
Indeed, the unpleasant Bois-de-Bealleau- 
Bouresches area was only a few hours’ 
march distant, and Chateau-Thierry was 
just up the river. The guns were loud 
and continuous in that direction. 

But the 2d American Division—Ma- 
rines and troops of the Regular Army— 
had just finished a hitch of some thirty- 
eight days attacking and holding and 
attacking again, from Hill 142, on the 
left, through that ghastly wood which 
the French now called the “Bois de la 
Brigade de Marine,” to Vaux, on the 
right; and in this battalion, as in the 
other units of the division, such men as 
had served were quite willing to think 
about something else. 

July 14 came. “Sort o’ Frog 
Fourth o’ July,” explained a 
learned corporai, standing in 
line for morning chow. But 
Croutte took on this day no 
especial joy in the far-off fall 
of the Bastille. 

In the afternoon a Boche 
came out of a cloud and shot 
down in flames the fat obser- 
vation balloon that lived just 
up the river from Croutte. Cer- 
tainly there grew to be a feel- 
ing in the air.... 

About 1 o’clock the morning 
of the 15th the Boche dropped 
nine-inch shells into the town. 
The battalion was turned out, 
and stood under arms in the 
dark while the battalion gas 
officer sniffed around busily to 
see if the shells were the gas 
variety. They were not, but 
the battalion, after the shell- 
ing stopped and the casualties 
were attended to, observed 
that in the east a light not of 
the dawn was putting out the 
stars. The eastern sky .was 
all aflame with gun-fiashes, 
and a growing thunder shook 
the still air. 

The files remarked that they 
were glad not to be where all 
that stuff was lightin’, and 
after breakfast projected the 
usual swimming parties. Aqua- 
tic sports were then vetoed by 
regretful platoon commanders, 
since it appeared that Bat- 
talion H. Q. had directed the 
companies to hold themselves 
in readiness for instant move- 
ment to an unspecified place. 
Thereupon the guns eastward 
took on a more than profes- 
sional interest. The civilians looked and 
listened also. Their faces were anxious. 
They had heard that noise before. The 
hot July hours passed; the battalion con- 
tinued to be held in readiness, and got 
practically no sleep in consequence. 
There was further shelling, and the guns 
were undoubtedly louder—and nearer. 

Breakfast on the 16th was scant, and 
the cooks held out little encouragement 
for lunch. Lunch was an hour early, and 
consisted of beans. The shadows were 
lengthening when the bugles blew “as- 
sembly” and the companies fell in, tak- 
ing the broad white road that led down 
the river. At the next town—towns 
were thick along the Marne from Cha- 
teau-Thierry to Meaux—they passed 
through the other battalions of the 5th 
Marines, jeeringly at ease beside the 
road. 

Beyond them was the 6th Regiment of 
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Marines, arms stacked in the fields by 
the river. Each battalion took the road 
in turn, and presently the whole Marine 
Brigade was swinging down the Marne 
in the slanting sunlight. Very solid and 
businesslike the brigade was, keen-faced 
and gaunt and hard from the great fight 
behind them, and fit and competent for 
greater battles yet to come. The com- 
panies were under strength, but they 
had the quality of veterans. They had 
met the Boche and broken 
him, and they knew they could 
do it again. The rumble of the 
guns was behind them, and 
the rumor of the leave area 


still ran strong enough to 
maintain a slow volubility 


among the squads. They 
talked and laughed, but they 
did not sing. Veterans do not 
sing a great deal. 

It was getting dusk when 
the 1st Battalion of the 5th, 
leading, rounded a turn in the 
road and came upon an end- 
less column of camions, drawn 
up along the river as far as 
one could see. The companies 
became silent. 

“Camions! They rode us to 
Chatto-Terry in them 
busses———” “Yeh! an’ it was 
a one-way trip for a hell of 
a lot of us, too!” “Close up! 
Close up an’ keep to the right 
of the road.” 

“Camions! That’s a _ sign 
they want us bad, somewhere 
on the line,” commented the 
lean first lieutenant who hiked 
at the head of the 49th Com- 
pany. “Walter’—the officer 
beside him—‘“I wonder what 
happened yesterday an’ to- 
day, with all that shooting.” 
“Don’t know—but this Cha- 
teau-Thierry salient is mighty 
deep an’ narrow, unless the 
Boche spread himself yester- 
day. .. . If we were to break 
into it, near one of the cor- 
ners....” “Yes! Well, we're 
right on the tip of it here- 
can jump either way—Lord! 
there’s a lot of these convey- 
ances.” 

Later the Battalion knew 
what had happened on July 
15, when the Boche made his 
final cast across the Cham- 
pagne country toward Rheims 
and Epernay; and his storm 
divisions surged to the Marne, 
and stayed, and lapped around 
the foot of the gray Moun- 
tain of Rheims, and stayed. 
Just now the battalion cared 
for none of these things. It 
had no supper; it faced a 
crowded trip of uncertain du- 
ration, and was assured of 
various discomforts after that. 

Well accustomed to the ways of war, 
the men growled horribly as_ they 
crammed into their appointed chariots, 
while the officers inexorably loaded the 
best part of a platoon into each camion, 
the dusk hiding their grins of sympathy. 
“Get aboard! get aboard! Where’ll you 
put yo’ pack? Now what the hell do I 
know about yo’ pack—want a special 
stateroom an’ a coon vallay, do yuh, 
yuh !” The sergeants didn’t grin. 
They swore, and the men swore, and they 
raged altogether. But, in much less 
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time than it took to tell about it after- 
ward, the men were loaded on. The 
officers were skilled and prompt in such 
matters. 

Wizened Annamites from the colonies 
of France drove the camions. Presently, 
with clangor and much dust, they started 
their engines, and the camion train jolted 
off down the river road. 

They left the river, and by the testi- 
mony of the stars it seemed to the lieu- 





— 


Boche grenadier swinging into action. 


tenant of the 49th that they were hurry- 
ing north. Always, on the right, the far 
horizon glowed with the fires of war— 
flares, signal lights, gun flashes from 
hidden batteries; the route paralleled the 
ine. The lieutenant visualized his map: 
“Followin’ the salient around—to, the 





north—the north—Soissons way, or 
Montdidier. The Boche took Sois- 
sons. eg 


Quiet French villages along the road, 
stone houses like gray ghosts under the 
pale moon, and all lights hooded against 
Boche planes. Long, empty stretches of 


Nine 


road. Shadowy columns of French in- 
fantry, overtaken and passed. Horse- 
drawn batteries of 75s on the move. 


Swift staff cars that dashed by, hooting. 
Then, long files of horsemen, cloaked 
and helmeted, with a ghostly glint of 
lanceheads over them—French cavalry. 
Presently, dawn, with low clouds piling 
up in the rosy sky. 

It was mid-forenoon when the train 
stopped, and the battalion climbed out 
on cramped legs. “Fall in ‘on 
the right of the road. ... 
Platoon commanders, report. 
. . . Keep fifty yards’ distance 
between platoons Squads 
right March!” and the 
companies moved off stiffly, on 
empty stomachs. The little 
dark Annamites watched the 
files pass with incurious eyes. 
They had taken many men up 
to battle. 

Company by company, the 
lst Battalion passed on, and 
behind them the other bat- 
talions of the 5th Marines 
took the road and, after them, 
the 6th. “None of the wagons, 
or the galleys—don’t see the 
machine-gun outfits, either,” 
observed the lieutenant of the 
49th Company, looking back 
from the crest of the first low 
hill. Here the battalion halted, 
having marched for half an 
hour, to tighten slings and set- 
tle equipment for the real 
business of hiking. “They may 
get up tonight, chow and all— 
wonder how far we came, an’ 
where we’re goin’. No, ser- 
geant—can’t send for water 
here—my canteen’s empty, 
too. All I know about it is 
that we seem to be in a hurry.” 

The battalion moved off 
again, and the major up for- 
ward set a pace all dispropor- 
tionate to his short legs. 
When the first halt came, the 
usual ten-minute rest out of 
the hour was cut to five. “Aw, 
hell! forced march!” “An’ the 
lootenant had forgot every- 
thing but ‘close up! close up!’ 
Listen at him-——” 

The camions had set them 
down in a gently rolling coun- 
try, unwooded, and fat with 
ripening wheat. Far across it, 
to the north, blue with dis- 
tance, stood a great forest, 
and toward this forest the bat- 
talion marched, talkative, as 
; men are in the first hour of 
the hike, before the slings of 
the pack begin to cut into your 
shoulders . . . “Look at them 
poppies in the wheat.”—“They 
ain’t as red as the poppies 
were the mornin’ of the 6th of 
June, when we went up to Hill 142—” 
“Yep! Beginnin’ to fade some. It’s get- 
tin’ late in the season.” “Hi—I’m begin- 
nin’ to fade some myself—this guerre is 
wearin’ on a man remember how 
they looked in the wheat that mornin’, 
just before we hit the Maxim guns?— 
red as blood—” “Pore old Jerry Finnegan 
picked one and stuck it in the buckle 
of his helmet—I seen it in his tin hat 
after he was killed, there behin’ the 
Hill—I’ll always think about poppies an’ 


(Continued on page 58) 
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IX 

THE STRUGGLE between Billie and 

the unknown figure in the stalled 
car, ending in the overpowering of Billie, 
had caused the officer and the chauffeur 
to cease operations on the tire and to 
rush to the scene of the commotion in 
the front of the car. Billie Winthrop 
was lying on his back and the figure 
with the gutteral voice was even then 
bending over him. 

“What's the trouble?” demanded the 
officer, as the flashlight lit up the two 
figures 

“That's what I would like to know, 
too!” responded the gutteral voice, with 
a distinct foreign accent. “I was lying 
on the back seat half asleep when I 
noticed this man’s figure between me and 
the light. At first I thought it was one 
of you, but his movements were so fur- 
tive I decided to remain quiet and ob- 
serve, for he was apparently unaware of 
After searching the car 
in front, he stepped behind and was 
fumbling in the dark. Just as he 
touched me I sprang at him and forced 
him over the seat; his head struck the 
light and it knocked him unconscious.” 

Together they examined Billie by the 


my presence. 


aid of the flashlight. A gash in his 
forehead was slowly oozing blood. After 
pulling his lifeless body into the ton- 


neau they tied his hands behind him with 
handkerchiefs, fastened his ankles by 
the same means, and then roughly bound 
up the wound in his forehead. 

“Get busy with that tire, chauffeur,” 
ordered the officer. “We had better get 
out of this in a hurry; I don’t under- 
stand it at all, and what I don’t under- 
stand I don’t like. Let us search this 
fellow,” he continued, addressing the 
bearded man, and began looking through 
Billie’s pockets. On the inside of the 
pea-coat they found Shultz’s name 
printed in white stencil, but nothing else 
was found to identify the sailor. 

The officer and the big man, whom he 
addressed as Schubert, now stepped out- 
side of the machine and made a hasty 
examination of the vicinity. Nothing 
further developed, so they returned and 
stood watching Ralph, the chauffeur, put 
the finishing touches to the tire while 
they discussed the strange incident in 
guarded tones. 

“Do you suppose this is the man 
Shultz?” asked Schubert. “And, if so, 
how did he get here at this spot; and if it 
is Shultz, why didn’t he make his pres- 
ence known to us?” 

“T have never seen Shultz,” replied 
the officer. “Besides, I understood you 
to say that No. 1775 was a seaman, while 
this sailor had on chief petty officer’s 
clothes under a seaman’s pea-coat. Per- 
haps it is Shultz, and he used the dis- 
guise to leave the ship to telephone you 
the important information he had se 
cured. When he comes to his senses we 
can easily question him. He does not 
know me or you. Are you ready, Ralph? 


All right, then, let us go. We have no 
time to waste.” 

A moment later the big machine was 
again whirling eastward along the frosty 
road. 

When the men had climbed into the 
car, the officer and Schubert stepped into 
the tonneau, and, lifting Billie into an 
upright position between them, sat down 
into the rear seat. Schubert flashed the 
light into Billie’s face, and, finding his 
eyes open, immediately began question- 
ing him. 

“Young man, who are you, and what 
were you trying to find in this car?” 

“My name is Shultz,” replied Billie, 
weakly, but without a waver of his eye. 

“Where are you from?” 

“The U. S. S. ‘Dreadnaught,’ came the 
answer. 

“How did you happen to be out on the 
Merrick Road at this hour of the night, 
and why did you attempt to search this 
car?” 

“It’s a long story,” said Billie, “and 
my head hurts me so much I can’t think 


well. I guess you hit me too hard with 
your black-jack. I can’t think.” 
“T'll shake some thoughts into you, 


then,” said Schubert, whereupon he be- 
gan shaking the helpless lad like a rat. 

“Hold on, Schubert,” said the officer, 
“No more of that; the boy got a pretty 
hard knock on the head, and you may do 
him harm.” 

“T’ll do more than that if he doesn’t 
answer me,” gruffly returned the other. 
“See what you can get out of him if you 
don’t like the way I do it.” 

During the conversation the flashlight 
had been growing dimmer, and now it 
slowly faded away, leaving them in al- 
most total darkness except for the slight 
reflection of the lights streaming on the 
road ahead of them. 

“Shultz—if that is your name—I am 
an officer in the United States Navy. I 
am Lieutenant Commander Fernley. I 
am out on a very important and secret 
mission. I am curious to know how you 
came to be on this road at this hour, 
when I happen to know that your ship is 
under sailing orders; also, why you got 
into this car and attempted to search it. 
I want you to tell me the truth in the 
matter. Naturally, my friend, who was 
dozing in the car, when he saw you be- 
lieved you were a thief, and, after you 
were knocked senseless by knocking your 
head against the light of the instrument 
board in the scrimmage, we tied you up 
for safety’s sake. I intend to keep you 
secured and under arrest until I can 
turn you over to the proper authorities. 
Also, T warn you that I probably know 
more about you than you think I do; so 
be careful that what you tell me is the 
absolute truth. Now, go ahead and talk. 

“T’'ll tell everything I’m allowed to if 
you will only untie my hands. It’s 
mighty uncomfortable sitting here this 
way.” said Billie. 

“Damn you; go ahead with your 
story!” almost yelled the now thoroughly 
impatient Schubert. 


“Does the chauffeur know your mis- 
sion tonight?” asked Billie, quietly. 

“What do you want to know that for,” 
asked Fernley. 

“Because, if he doesn’t, I can’t speak 
freely,” replied Billie, who was begin- 
ning to enjoy himself. His head did not 
pain him so much, now, and since the 
flashlight was no longer shining directly 
in his face, showing every expression of 
his features, he felt he could make up a 
very passable yarn out of what he al- 
ready knew, or guessed. 

“Yes, the chauffeur is all right,” said 
Schubert, “but if you think there is 
something he should not hear, you can 
speak in German.” 

“How did you know that I spoke Ger- 
man?” questioned Billie. 

During the silence which followed the 
question, he sensed that both his captors 
were for the moment non-plussed by his 
quick picking up of the rather damaging 
remark. 

“Shut up, Schubert,” angrily ordered 
the officer. “Let Shultz tell his story.” 

“In the first place,” began Billie, “I'll 
not say anything unless you undo my 
wrists—I am operator No. 1775.” 

“Gott in Himmel! Why didn’t you say 
it before?” growled Schubert. “What is 
all this monkey-business, anyway? Why 
in hell did you not talk?” 

“If you are what you say you are,” 
intruded the officer at Billie’s left side, 
“explain your presence here.” 

“Well, you see it’s this way. I had 
to get ashore with important news. You 
both know what it was or else none of us 
would be here. You know who I tele- 
phoned and why. After telephoning I 
decided to take the next ferry to New 
York and follow the other person. If 
luck favored me I might catch him even 
before he went to the house, secure his 
letter and impersonate him, thereby tak- 
ing no chances of the scheme going 
wrong. It happened I did not do so, but, 
as I came up to the house, I saw the ma- 
chine driving off. I had seen an officer 
enter it, and I thought it could be none 
other than the one on the duty assigned. 
I ran as fast as I could and just man- 
aged to grasp the tire on the rear and 
pull myself to safety. When the blow-out 
occurred, I had to be certain before I 
made myself known. During the time 
you two were working I watched you 
closely. I did not see the thing you were 
supposed to have with you, on either the 
chauffeur or Mr. Fernley. I didn’t know 
Schubert was with you. I thought of a 
game to try on you, and if it had worked, 
it would have been a good lesson. I be- 
lieved you had left the case in the car 
unguarded, so I decided to get it and 
show you how your carelessness might 
have been criminal. Had my version of 
the matter worked out correctly, I might 


have even gained promotion through 
your negligence, but I have a _ broken 
head instead and am triced up like a 


pig in the bargain. You can believe my 
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story or not; only for God’s sake untie 
these knots, for my hands and feet are 
so numb I couldn’t do any harm if I 
wanted to, and, as you know, I have no 
Ca ise,” 
N THE DARKNESS Billie smiled 
smuggly to himself. He was quite 
proud of his recital so far, and thought 
that his story had been plausible enough 
to both Schubert and Fernley. After 
talking in French between themselves, 
they decided to release their captive, for 
he could be no other than Shultz, secret 
service agent for the Imperial German 
Government, No. 1775, if he knew all 
these things. 

“Lean forward,” said the officer, while 
he attempted to untie the hard knots in 
the handkerchief, but they had been so 
securely fastened and it was so dark 
that he could not see to do the work 
properly. 

“Have you a knife?” he inquired of 
Billie, having forgotten for a moment 
that their search had revealed nothing 
of the sort in his pockets. 

“Use this,” said Schubert, and, draw- 
ing a sharp two-edged dagger from in- 
side his coat, he proffered it to Fernley, 
who quickly severed the knots on the 
ankles and wrists of the benumbed boy. 

While Billie slowly rubbed his limbs 
into life, his companions again conversed 
in French, first taking the precaution 
that their unbidden guest did not under- 
stand the language. For some time they 
talked, then suddenly Fernley asked: 

“Shultz, how does it happen that you 
are in the clothes of a chief petty of- 
ficer ?” 

The question did not disconcert Billie 
in the least, for he was prepared for it 
and answered it with one of his own. 

“How do you suppose I could imper- 
sonate the Radio Officer’s messenger if I 
did not have on chief petty officer’s 
clothing ?” 

His quick retort apparently left no 
doubt in the minds of either man, and 
again Billie Winthrop smiled gleefully 
to himself. So far things were going 
smoothly. If his usual luck stayed with 
him, he might even get the papers and 
make his escape, but even greater serv- 
ice might be rendered his country if he 
stayed on and learned the inside work- 
ings of this strange episode. 

Of one thing he had convinced him- 
self, namely: Lieutenant Commander 
George B. Fernley, U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force, a prominent officer in the Bureau 
of Naval Intelligence, was a traitor to 
his country. How Billie despised the 
man! As for Schubert, he was without 
doubt a born German. He had heard the 
chauffeur speak but once, so he could 
not guess his nationality, but, on the 
previous assertion of the others, he, too, 
must be implicated in the plot. Conse- 
quently, whatever Billie should find to 
do to extricate himself with honor from 
this adventure must be done without as- 
sistance from any of the occupants of 
the car. 

During all this time the powerful ma- 
chine had been racing on into the night. 
Passing sleeping farms, over bridge and 
culvert, round twist and turn it sped 
its way. Twice only they saw other 
machines, the rush of wind and the roar 
of machinery increasing to deafening 
proportions as they passed, but quickly 
dying again. Here and there a small 
town, its deserted streets and lightless 
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houses looking spectral in the glaring 
headlights. Across the railroad tracks, 
under arched trees the car raced; but 
always eastward. The salt smell of the 
ocean assailed their nostrils. 

Billie’s two companions had each re- 
tired to a corner of the seat in an en- 
deavor to avoid the biting, eye-watering 
wind. They accepted Billie’s presence 
as a matter in which they took no fur- 
ther interest. He wanted to ask some 
questions, but thought it best to leave 
well enough alone. It would not be long, 
at this furious rate of speed, before they 
would necessarily have to stop, or else 
turn back, for Long Island is rightly so 
named, it does have an end; therefore, 
he decided to await events instead of 
anticipating them and possibly endanger- 
ing his none too secure foothold in the 
affair. 

‘WHERE ARE WE, Ralph?” pres- 
ently asked Fernley, leaning over 
the chauffeur’s shoulder. 

“Nearing Sayville,” was the reply. 

“Turn off the main road and go to the 
station,” directed the officer, and snug- 
gled back into his corner. 

“Why is all that necessary?” asked 
Schubert. “I tell you it is only losing 
time. If you must go there to allay 
suspicion, why not await until you re- 
turn? I tell you, you are delaying 
things by this. It is already late.” 

“IT am the best judge of that, Schu- 
bert,” replied Fernley, none too pleas- 
antly. “Remember, I’ve got to go back 
to my duty and danger, whereas your 
duties here are all completed.” 

The car suddenly swerved to the left 
and took a much slower rate of speed. 
Soon it bumped over the rails of a track, 
turned to the left again and came to a 
stop about ten yards from a barbed wire 
gate. Then came a sharp challenge from 
the darkness ahead. 

“Halt! Who’s there?” It was the Ma- 
rine sentinel on duty at the entrance 
gate to the big wireless station who 
called to them. 

“Officer and friends,” sang out Fern- 
ley. 

“Stop your engine, dismount one, and 
advance to be recognized,” came the 
voice from the darkness. 

“T’ll be back in twenty minutes, Schu- 
bert. Don’t under any circumstances 
get out of the car,” and with that Fern- 
ley climbed through the front seats and 
stood on the road on the opposite side 
from the sentinel. 

“He started to go around the rear of 
the car, but the sentinel gave him orders 
to pass in front through the glare of the 
headlights. After advancing a few feet, 
he was again halted and ordered to put 
up his hands. It was certain that no 
chances were being taken there. A 
second later two Marines stepped into 
the light. Billie heard the corporal say: 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Fernley? All 
right, sir. The commanding officer is up 
waiting for you,” and together they dis- 
appeared in the direction of the station 
lights, while the other Marine stepped 
back into the shadows. 

“During this time Billie was wonder- 
ing what he should do. An outcry on his 
part would bring immediate response, 
and yet, what good would it do him. 
Who would take his word against that of 
an officer of the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley, and one who was with- 
out a doubt well known. 
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It was also certain that Fernley’s 
visit was expected, and in his capacity 
as Intelligence Officer he had a powerful 
influence. Billie’s contemplated denun- 
ciation would amount to nothing more 
probably than his own arrest and im- 
mediate incarceration as a spy, for had 
he not of his own accord stated that he 
was one? His story certainly was dam- 
aging. By speaking now, he could ac- 
complish nothing. In fact, it would be 
pretty difficult to prove that he was not 
the spy Shultz, for his officers and ship- 
mates would soon be at sea and a long 
time might elapse before he could prove 
his identity and innocence. No, the only 
thing he could do was to see the game 
through to a finish. Denunciation of his 
companions would be of no avail. As he 
sat pondering these thoughts in his mind, 
Schubert slid over to his side, and, lay- 
ing a heavy hand on his knee, began 
speaking rapidly to him in German. 

Once again Billie Winthrop thanked 
his lucky star for his absolute knowledge 
of that tongue. 

“I don’t like this,” said Schubert. “I 
have always been skeptical of these 
double-dealing spies, anyway, and I 
wanted to manage this affair myself. I 
had to get his help. The chief believes 
he is all right, but I believe that Fern- 
ley is crooked and out for the money. He 
is not heart and soul for the Fatherland, 
as we are.” 

Billie waited for him to continue. 

“Ralph is one of our men. Suppose 
we have him turn around and start for 
the rendezvous? I have the papers and 
that is all we need. Fernley’s presence 
is not necessary. He explained to me 
that in order to get away tonight he had 
to use an excuse stopping here for secret 
reasons. We really did need him to get 
the papers from Dabney’s wife, but he is 
of no further use. What do you say? 
Shall we go on without him?” 

Billie still said nothing. He was not 
sure how much he was supposed to know 
in his assumed character of Shultz, so it 
was safer for him to remain quiet until 
there was something more tangible for 
him to remark upon, but he began to be- 
lieve that Lieutenant Commander Fern- 
ley was not so black as his mind had 
painted him. If Fernley was double- 
dealing in this matter, perhaps he was 
laying a deep trap for the Germans. No 
matter which way the trap was sprung, 
Billie knew he was of a doubtful status 
should they fall into the hands of the 
United States authorities. The only way 
in which he saw to lend his aid was to 
keep still and await developments. 

“Well, what do you say?” said Schu- 
bert. 

“I say to obey the chief,” Billie haz- 
arded in his best German. “He is at the 
head of this matter and there should be 
no questioning of his authority.” 

“Bah!” grunted the dissatisfied Schu- 
bert, as he drew back to his corner of 
the seat. “Well, I'll tell you this much: 
if I find this man Fernley is playing 
crooked, I’ll finish him, and I’ll tell you 
another thing, he will never get back 
those papers without my help.” 

“What have you done with them?” 
Billie thought this was a safe question. 

“When I see your card No. 1775, may- 
be I’ll tell you, but I don’t trust anyone 
these days,” and with that Schubert 
closed the conversation. A little later he 


Continued on page 52 
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The United States Marine Corps Reserve 
By CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. STALEY, U.S. M.C.R. 
Division of Operation and Training U. S. Marine Corps 


STRENGTH OF THE MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 

The strength of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, December 31, 1926, was as 
follows: 
Class I Officers, Fleet Reserve : 8 
Class V Officers, Volunteer Reserve 148 
Class II 16-20-year men, Fleet 


Reserve ‘ Secececeeeresee 262 
Class III $25-a-year men, Fleet 

EEE CPC T TOT eCT 2164 
Class IV Enlisted men, Fleet 

eS ae Labawees 964 
Class VI Enlisted men, Volunteer 

abd decades Suncare ae 825 
PE: <i. see Kdaned ewe sae 335 

Enlisted men ..... sede 4130 


FLEET RESERVE COMPANY COM- 
MANDERS ACCORDING TO RANK 
307th Company, Los Angeles—Capt. 

Guy Lewis, 1246 W. 68th St. 
808th Company, Tonawanda—Capt. 

John Ayrault, Jr., 495 Delaware Ave. 
301lst Company, Boston—Capt. John 

J. Flynn, care Mass Republican. Finance 

Committee, Room 424, No. 11 Beacon St. 
303rd Company, New York—Capt. 

Philip DeRonde, Oriental Navigation Co., 

17 Battery PI. 
305th Company, Philadelphia—tist Lt. 

Howard S. Evans, 4709 N. Broad St. 
309th Company, Philadelphia—tist Lt. 

Windsor B. W. Stroup, 5227 Stiles St. 
306th Company, Detroit—Iist Lt. Wil- 

liam V. Calhoun, 1029 Mt. Elliott Ave. 
802nd Company, Rochester—Ilst Lt. 

Edward F. Doyle, 219 Warwick Ave. 
304th Company, Brooklyn—tist Lt. 

Roger E. Kirchoff, Plaza Hotel, N. Y. 


RANK OF RESERVE NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS TRANSFERRED 
FROM FLEET RESERVE COM- 
PANIES TO INACTIVE 
UNITS 

It has been decided that in the case 
of noncommissioned officers transferred 
from Fleet Reserve Companies to inac- 
tive units of the Reserve that the same 
procedure be followed as in the case in 
the regular service, and that when such 
transfers are made to organizations that 
are in an inactive status that these non- 
commissioned officers will be permitted 
to retain their warrants in the organiza- 
tion to which transferred. 


CHANGE IN ARTICLE THIRTEEN, 
MARINE CORPS MANUAL 

The following change has been made 
in Article 13, Marine Corps Manual: 

13-6 (6) Fleet Reserve Company: This 
term refers to a company organized 
under authority of the Major General 
Commandant with a specific strength and 
composition. It is uniformed and equip- 
ped, performs drills for which pay is 
allowed and attends training camps as a 
unit. Its officers are assigned by the 


Major General Commandant and its title 
is a numerical designation greater than 
300. 

13-6 (7) Volunteer Reserve Company: 
This term refers to a company whose 
organization is similar to a Fleet Re- 
serve Company but for which no drill 
pay is allowed, and its title is a numeri- 
cal designation greater than 400. 


CHANGE IN UNIFORM REGULA- 
TIONS 


Uniform Regulations have been 
changed so that the wearing of the let- 
ter “R” on the uniform by Reserve Offi- 
cers is no longer required. This change 
in regulations makes the uniform for 
both the Regular and Reserve the same, 
and is in line with bringing the Reserve 
in closer relationship with the regular 
service and making it a component part 
of the Marine Corps. 





COMMISSIONS IN THE VOLUNTEER 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Commissions in the U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve have been forwarded to 
the following named officers by Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2nd Lt. Henry V. D. Bootes, 55 Locust 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2nd Lt. Howard A. Besthoff, 3234 Up- 
perline Street, New Orleans, La. 

2nd Lt. James A. McNamara, Chastle- 
ton Apartments, Washington, D. C. 

Marine Gunner Walter Aamold, 191 
Gloucester Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





OVERCOATS FOR FLEET RESERVE 
COMPANIES 


The issue of overcoats to members of 
the Fleet Reserve Companies has been 
authorized. This change will give the 
members of these Companies the follow- 
ing clothing issue: 

For Drills and Training: 

1 belt, trousers, web. 
leggings, pair. 
scarfs, field. 
shoes, russet, pair. 
shirts, flannel. 
socks, cotton, pair. 
trousers, s/s. 
hat, field. 
strap, leather. 
ornament, cap, bronze. 
sets chevrons, s/s. 


m DO bo 
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* Dress: 

cap, dress. 

coat, dress. 

gloves, cotton, pairs. 
trousers, dress, pair. 
ornament, cap, gilt. 
ornaments, collar, pairs. 
overcoat, s/w. 

belt dress with plate. 
chevrons, dress, set. 


et pet et et et DO 


RESERVE OFFICERS AS RECRUIT- 
ING OFFICERS 

Reserve Area Commanders have been 
authorized to designate the Commanding 
Officers of the 301st to 310th Companies 
as recruiting officers for the Marine 
Corps Reserve. They are also author- 
ized to designate such other Reserve 
Officers who will serve without pay, so 
that all sections of their area will be 
covered by an appropriate number of 
recruiting officers. These officers must 
signify their willingness to serve on 
this duty without pay, and this informa- 
tion will be incorporated in their orders. 
Reserve officers designated as recruiting 
officers are authorized to administer 
oaths in connection with the appointment 
of officers and enlistment of men in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 


MAILING LIST OF THE ARMY IN- 
FANTRY SCHOOL, FORT BEN- 
NING, GEORGIA 


The mailing list of the Army Infantry 
Schoo], Fort Benning, Ga., offers an un- 
excelled means of keeping up-to-date 
with the latest school teachings. 

The school announces that the mailing 
list for 1926-27 will contain, in addition 
to other things: 

Conferences and Problems on Tactics 
of Infantry Units; on the Supply of In- 
fantry Units; and on Military Intelli- 
gence and Staff Work. 

Conferences on Training Management 
(one of the most important subjects in 
the army today). 

Conferences on Drill and Command 
(emphasizing cadence drill). 

Conferences on the preparation of il- 
lustrations for instruction purposes. 

The principles are set forth in the 
conferences, and their application is fur- 
nished in the selective problems. 

The first consignment of the 1926-27 
Mailing List has been issued and is com- 
posed of the following pamphlets: 

Estimate of the Situation—Map 
Problem. 

Machine Guns in Defense—Notes. 

Methods of Instruction—Lecture. 

Rifle Company in Defense—Map Prob- 
lem. 

Scouting and Patrolling—Notes. 

Small Units in Approach, March and 
Attack—Demonstration. 

Tanks and Tank Tactics—Conferences. 

Reserve officers who desire to improve 
their military knowledge by the study of 
correct military teachings cannot do 
better than to subscribe to this Mailing 
List. The cost is very reasonable, only 
$1.50 for the year. A reserve officer de- 
siring to subscribe should address the 
“Book Shop, The Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga.”, enclosing check or money 
order for $1.50, and request that his 
name be placed on the Infantry School 
Mailing List for 1926-27. His name, rank, 
arm (U.S.M.C.R.) and address should be 
given. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MA- 
RINE CORPS 
Western Reserve Area Instruction 
Circular No. 3 

The Marine Corps, as authorized 
by law, is composed of approximately 
1100 officers and 27,000 men, although 
the present enlisted strength appro- 
priated for by the last Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill allows for but approximately 
18,000. 

The organization of the Corps is one, 
designed to permit great flexibility, in 
order to meet the requirements that are 
peculiar to its mission as outlined in 
the last instruction circular. At Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, in addition to 
the office of the Major General Com- 
mandant, are the offices of the Assist- 
ant to the Commandant (in reality the 
Chief of Staff), the Quartermaster, Pay- 
master and Adjutant and Inspector. As 
sub-divisions in the office of the Major 
General Commandant are the Personnel 
Office and Division of Operations and 
Training; the functions of the latter 
are to recommend the establishment of 
principles and policies and exceptions 
thereto. The Personnel Office as its name 
implies, handles the details and assign- 
ments of all officers and enlisted men. 

The Quartermaster’s Department is 
charged with providing all military sup- 
plies, material, labor and services; it is 
responsible for the maintenance of all 
quarters, barracks and buildings and 
their repair. Upon its recommendation 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy Department provides the plans for 
permanent buildings and public works. 
The Paymaster’s Department has gen- 
eral charge of the disbursements of all 
moneys other than those obligated by 
the Quartermaster Department. The 
duties of the Adjutant and Inspector’s De- 
partment are to keep the records of of- 
ficers and enlisted men and the neces- 
sary returns in connection therewith; 
to make inspections and investigations, 
and to have general supervision of the 
various post exchanges throughout the 
Corps. 

At the present time, with the excep- 
tion of a limited number of permanent 
staff officers who were in the three de- 
partments (Adjutant and _ Inspector, 
Quartermaster and Paymaster) prior to 
1916, all staff officers are line officers de- 
tailed for such duties for periods of four 
years; but after 1948, all staff officers 
will be detailed line officers. 

While the Corps consists of the 2nd 
Regiment (in Haiti) Ist Regiment, En- 
gineer and Signal Battalions, 10th Regi- 
ment, (Artillery) 4th Brigade (5th and 
6th (inactive) Regiments, at Quantico, 
4th Regiment at San Diego, 3rd, 7th, 
8th and 9th Reserve Regiments, these 
organizations are not permanent in the 
sense that such organizations in the 
army are permanent and may be dis- 
banded or reorganized as the exigencies 
of the service require. 

The ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th Regiments are infantry regi- 
ments with peace time strengths vary- 
ing according to the number of men 
available and to duty to which assigned, 
but the war time strength is the same 
as that of the 3rd Regiment, i. e., 100 
officers and 2,671 enlisted. The 10th 
Regiment is the Expeditionary Force ar- 
tillery unit and is composed of one bat- 
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talion of 75’s and one of 155’s (all mo- 
torized); these two battalions would, if 
the need arose, be the nucleus of two 
regiments, one of 75’s and the other of 
155’s, 

There are also at Quantico small anti- 
aircraft, light tank and chemical war- 
fare units, sufficient to form a nucleus 
about which they could be expanded to 
a size required by the needs of a par- 
ticular situation. 

The Officer in Charge of Marine Corps 
Aviation has an office in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in the Navy Department. 
Marine Corps Aviation units consist of 
two groups, one at Quantico and one at 
San Diego, one observation Squadron in 
Haiti and detachments at Great Lakes 
and at Guam. 

In addition to the organizations refer- 
red to in the preceding paragraphs there 
are Marine Barracks of sizes varying 
from one to fifteen officers and from 50 
to 350 men at all of the Navy Yards or 
stations and Naval Magazines in the 
United States; and Marine Detachments 
of from one to two officers and from 35 
to 85 enlisted on all of the battleships of 
the U. S. Fleet, on the larger vessels of 
the Asiatic Fleet and Special Service 
Squadron, (in Central American waters). 
There are Marine Barracks of various 
strength in Guam, Honolulu, Philippines, 
Virgin Islands and Guantanamo, Cuba. 
The Legation Guard at Pekin consists of 
one Battalion of Marines and the Sub- 
marine Base in the Canal Zone has a 
Marine Detachment for its police and 
protection. 

The Marine Barracks at Parris Island, 
S. C., and San Diego, California, contain 
respectively our East and West Coast 
Recruit Depots or Training Stations, 
while Quantico and San Diego are the 
bases for the East Coast and West Coast 
Expeditionary Forces. 

Due to their distance from Washing- 
ton, all Marine Corps activities on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Pacific are 
placed under the supervision of a Gen- 
eral Officer, with Headquarters at San 
Francisco. General Officers also com- 
mand Quantico, Parris Island, San Diego 
and one is American High Commissioner 
to Haiti. 

The educational system of the Corps 
is composed of the Marine Corps Schools, 
the Marine Corps Institute and the vari- 
ous specialty schools. The Marine Corps 
Schools are divided into the Basic School 
at Philadelphia (for newly appointed of- 
ficers), the Company Officers School, for 
graduates of the Basic School and for 
Company officers, the Field Officers 
School, for field officers and senior cap- 
tains and the correspondence schools are 
at Quantico. The Marine Corps Insti- 
tute at Washington offers to all enlisted 
men and officers their choice of any 
course given by the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, without charge. 

In addition to the above schools, from 
two to four officers are sent each year to 
the Army Infantry Schools, Fort Ben- 
ning, to the Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., Army War College, Navy War Col- 
lege, Army Chemical Warfare School and 
Artillery School, Fort Sill. There are 
also clerical, band and other such schools 
for enlisted men. 

Officers are also assigned to duty in 
the office of the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy, Office of Naval Intelligence, 
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Office of Naval Operations, on the staff 
of the Naval War College, Naval Com- 
munication, Office of the Director of the 
Budget as language students in China 
and Japan, under instruction in L’ecole 
de Guerre, in France, as Fleet Marine 
Officers of our various Fleets and to 
various other diversified duties. 
LETTER OF APPRECIATION 

The Major General Commandant has 
sent a letter of appreciation to the Com- 
manding Officers of the Central and 
Western Reserve Areas complimenting 
these officers on the fine work done by 
their areas in recruiting for the Reserve, 
and expressing the appreciation of the 
Major General Commandant to the Com- 
manding Officer and officers and men of 
the Recruiting Service in their areas for 
the interest taken in, and the results at- 
tained for the Reserve. 








EASTERN RESERVE AREA CUP 

Major N. A. Eastman, U. S. M. C., 
Inspector-Instructor of the 305th and 
309th Companies at Philadelphia, Penna., 
has donated a cup to be competed for 
annually by the Fleet Reserve Companies 
in the Eastern Reserve Area while on 
active duty during the summer training 
period. 








THE 303RD FLEET RESERVE 
COMPANY 

The 303rd Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
Company, New York City, has been 
placed on a drill pay status beginning 
December 15, 1926. This Company is 
quartered aboard the U. S. S. Illinois, 
foot of 96th Street, New York City. 

Captain Philip DeRonde, U.S. M. C. R. 
(F) is in command and to him credit is 
due for bringing the organization to its 
present standing. 





CLASS SIX RESERVE 
First Lieutenant J. J. Svoboda, U. S. 
M. C. R. (F) of Hayes, Kansas, has re- 
cruited 65 men for Class VI Marine 
Corps Reserve. These men were enlisted 
in a few days by Lieutenant Svoboda. 





306TH COMPANY, DETROIT 

First Lieutenant William V. Calhoun, 
U. S. M. C. R. (F) has been assigned 
temporarily in command of the 306th 
Company at Detroit, vice 1st Lieutenant 
Clarence W. Videan, U. S. M. C. R. (F) 
who, on account of business reasons, 
found it necessary to ask to be relieved 
from the Command of this Company. 





RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK CITY 

The Reserve Officers in the New York 
City vicinity met at the Army and Navy 
Club, Thursday evening, December 16, 
1926, for their regular monthly meeting. 
This was decidedly the most enjoyable 
event of the year and anyone who was 
present could not fail to be encouraged 
at the attendance and interest shown, 
especially in the organization of the Re- 
serve Officers Association. An executive 
committee consisting of Captain De- 
Ronde, Captain Sugar, and Lieutenant 
Barron was named to get to work on the 
matter and report back at the next meet- 
ing. Lieutenant-Colonel Dooley, Captain 
DeRonde, Captain Fay, Captain Sugar 
and Lieutenant Kirchhoff gave short ad- 
dresses after the dinner. 








WASHINGTON RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting held at the National 
Press Club, Tuesday, December 14, 1926, 
t was decided to form a Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association in the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

The following officers were elected to 
act temporarily until the next meeting to 
be held January 11, 1927, at which time 
officers would be elected in accordance 
with the Constitution and by-laws as 
adopted 

Captain Harvey L. 
C. R., President 

Captain Charles A. Ketcham, U. S. M 
C. R., Vice-President 

Captain Joseph J. Staley, U. S. M. C. 
R., Secretary-Treasurer. 

A Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws to report at next meeting was ap- 
pointed by Captain Staley, as follows: 


Miller, U. S. M. 


Captain Charles A. Ketcham, Captain 
John H. Layne, Captain Theodore C. 
Johnson, 2nd Lieut. Donald C. O’Reagan, 
2nd Lieut. Bertram Kalisch 


NATIONAL RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 

A Committee of Reserve Officers are 
now working on the Constitution for a 
National Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Association and this, as soon as it is 
made up, will be submitted to the officers, 
and those interested will be invited to 
join. 

It is hoped to have this information in 
the hands of all Reserve Officers before 
the close of the month of January. 


307TH COMPANY MAKES GOOD 
RECORD AT DRILLS 


The 307th Company, commanded by 
Captain Guy Lewis, held its first drill 
on December 13th at the Marine Corps 
Reserve Armory, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, with an attendance of 68 per 
cent. 

This was a rather good record as ter 
of the members of the company were o1 
location in San Diego with a motion 
picture company 

The 307th is the only uniformed, drill 
company of Marine Corps Reserves on 
the West Coast, and has a present 
strength of two officers and forty-eight 
enlisted men. Uniforms and equipment 
have been received and the Company 
Commander has laid out a schedule of 
drills for the January-March quarter, 
which will keep everyone interested and 
should help drill attendance considerably. 


LOS ANGELES AREA HAS OFFI- 
CERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Reserve Officers of the Los Ange 
les Area held a dinner at the Masonic 
Club, 623 So. Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, on December 8, 1926, at 6:30 
p. m A Reserve Officers’ Association 
was formally organized and the follow 
ing officers elected for the coming year: 

President, Major W. I. Mellvain, F. 
M. C. R.; Vice-President, Capt. Guy 
Lewis, F. M. C. R., Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ist Lieut. A. I. Schmulian, F. M. C. R 

A constitution and by-laws was adopt- 
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ed and the second Tuesday of each month 
was set as the day on which the monthly 
dinner will be held. 

Most of the reserve officers residing 
in Los Angeles and vicinity were present 
and all were very enthusiastic about the 
organization of an association. 


HEADQUARTERS, 7TH REGIMENT 


The Regimental Commander, Major 
H. W. Stone, and the Regimental Ad- 
jutant, Ist Lieutenant T. J. Kilcourse, 
and Captain Bertrand F. Fay, of Albany, 
were invited to attend the Governor’s 
Ball at Albany on the last day of the 
Old Year, by Rear Admiral L. M. Jo- 
sephthal, Commanding the New York 
Naval Militia, as honorary members of 
his staff. On the following morning the 
Admiral and staff proceeded to the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion to witness the review, 
which included a company of Marines 
commanded by Ist Lieutenant Roger E. 
Kirchhoff, composed of men from the 
303rd and 304th Marine Reserve Com- 
panies of New York City, who pre- 
sented a smart appearance in their new 
blue uniforms. 


After the review the Governor and 
family, and military staff, proceeded to 
the Capitol, where the Governor delivered 
his address and was sworn in for his 
fourth term. 


Captain Fay, acted as host to the 
visiting Marine Officers and made their 
visit a most enjoyable occasion. 


The section of Marine bayonet fighters 
in charge of Major A. J. Drexel Biddle, 
was billed at the Hippodrome during the 
week commencing December 6th, and 
made quite a favorable impression upon 
those who witnessed the performance. 

Through the courtesy of the manage- 
ment, all reserve and regular officers in 
New York and vicinity were invited, and 
in addition, seats were reserved for one 
hundred enlisted men each night in the 
week. The 303rd and 304th Reserve 
Companies attended in a body, and the 
show was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The monthly dinner of the officers of 
the 7th Reserve Regiment held at the 
Army and Navy Club, New York, on De- 
cember 16th, was the most successful of 
these affairs yet held, both in attendance 
and enthusiasm shown. The formation 
of a unit of the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association was discussed and 
met with general approval. A commit- 
tee consisting of Captain Phillip De- 
Ronde, Captain Sydney Sugar and Lieu- 
tenant Bernard S. Barron was appoint- 
ed to make a further report on the mat- 
ter at the next meeting. 

On December 23rd, the photoplay, 
“Tell It to the Marines,” opened at the 
Embassy Theater and was largely at- 
tended by members of the regular serv- 
ices and National Guard stationed in 
this vicinity. A detachment of enlisted 
men was posted in the lobby to receive 
the official guests and made a most 
creditable showing. The performance 
was attended by about 40 officers and 
their friends, and all agreed in voting 
the picture a success and that a pleasant 
evening was enjoyed for which thanks 
were extended to the management of 
the theater. 
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ABOUT THE MAIL GUARD 
By Charles E. Hill Jr. 


The sensational robbery of a mai 
truck at Elizabeth, N. J., on October 15, 
in which the mail bandits, armed with 
machine guns, escaped with $151,000, 
climaxed a long standing disagreement 
between the members of that profession 
and the United States Government. The 
Chief Executive, himself, authorized 
some 2,500 marines to put a stop to 
such nonsense. 

Many mail robbers have gone int: 
permanent retirement. Others have en- 
tered the somewhat crowded professions 
of bootlegging and hijacking. It is a 
sad blow for those who have under- 
studied the professional mail car bandits. 

* * * 

In other words, if they have not made 
their fortunes by this time, they ars 
stuck. 

x * © 

The education of the bandits is no 
small item. For a trifling seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars they will be 
instructed that United States Mail 
should be allowed to reach its destina- 
tion intact. 

The Chicago Daily News contributes 
the following note: “The gentler side 
of Marine nature is shown by the fact 
that they brought along a pet. It’s a low 
slung ugly jowled bull dog.” 

< *~ 7” 

Men returning from Mail Guard duty 
in Philadelphia will be surprised to learn 
that they still have as much time left 
on their current enlistments as if they 
had served in Chicago, and vice versa. 

* * 

The following poem written for the 
Mail Guard of 1921-22 again applies and 
is indicative of the public sentiment be- 
hind the present organization. The au- 
thorship is veiled in mystery. 

* * * 
The banker wasn’t worried 

When he had bonds to send, 
For he had read the tidings 

That his troubles were to end. 

“Put those bonds in the mail,” he said 

“No one will dare to rob, 

For everything is lovely 
When Marines are on the job.” 


“Mother,” said the daughter, 
“I might enjoy this trip, 
But Im afraid that bandits 
Will steal my purse and grip.” 
“Hush, daughter, do not worry,” 
The mother softly said, 
“U. S. Marines are riding 
In the baggage coach ahead.” 


The engineer climbed in the cab 
And threw the throttle wide, 
Then shouted to the fireman, 
“Hey Bill, just let her ride. 
If these mail robbers stop us 
They’re going to learn some facts. 
And, furthermore, they’ll learn 
Where the chicken got the axe.” 


The robber band was waiting. 
The train came ‘round the bend. 
But when they saw the Leathernecks 
Their plans came to an end. 
“Let’s beat it!” said the bandits, 
And they turned around to scoot. 
“Were off of robbing trains 
When Marines begin to shoot.” 
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INKADIER LETTERS 


By John (Skipper) Culnan, U. S. M. C., 16-24 


Drawings by Cart. Joun W. Tuomason, Jr. 


No. 19. THE BATTLE OF GAY PAREE 


LEED. 
“DAUM 








Breuvannes, France, 
30 December, 1917. 

It was the topside private dining hal: 
of the Bucket o’ Blood once more, and 
the time was a couple of weeks ago—I 
forget exactly, for the reason that the 
whole thing is blurred in a sort of vin 
rouge tinge. Anyhow, Ed Turner, who 
was host, had the floor. 

“Now that we’re fairly well under way 
(pull Louie French up from under the 
table, will you, Jerry—I want him to 
hear this) I may as well come clean with 
the bad news.” 

“You don’t mean that a war has 
broken out in Europe, do you, Ed?” 
queried Little Chuck O’Conner, popping a 
cork. “What a dirty shame that would 
be, when we-ve been over here only six 
months and are just beginning to enjoy 
our vacation.” 

“Nothing like that, Chuck,” Ed reas- 
sured him, “it’s simply this—I’m ordered 
to Paris for duty in the paymaster’s 
office.” 

Considering our condition at the mo- 
ment, we sure lapsed into a long silence. 

“Well, Turner,” said Joe Toulson, 
finally, “as a host you simply can’t be 
matched, but as a Forty-Niner—weli I 
don’t see what makes you act that 
away.” 

“I know; it looks mighty bad,” agreed 
the chief Inkadier, “but listen—I’ll see 
some excitement yet, and don’t forget 
it.” 

Frank Williams lurched to his feet, 
fumbling at his blouse pocket. 

“Well, Ed,” he said, producing a heavy 
cigarette case, “you have no business 
leaving the gang, but no hard feelings, 
see. Let this be a little souvenir from 
all of us.” 

For the first time since we had known 
him, Ed looked remorseful. 

“Thanks, ever so much, Frank,” he 
said. “Here’s looking at all of you, and 
remember, I’ll be with you again one of 
these days.” 

Well, Ed came in for a lot of razzing, 
of course, for his unexpected departure 
from the shock troops, but he rolled 
away with his customary breeziness, and 
we figured we'd never hear of him 
again. 

Yesterday Frank Williams crashed in- 
to the office with some brilliant French 
stationery in his hand, laughing like 
mad. 

“Attention to orders,” he shouted. 

We gathered 


but if you think I’d sell it for a million 
francs, guess again. 

It was this way—on my first liberty 
in gay Paree I was heading home, just 
about owning the town and suburbs. 
When I got near the old Bastile I heard 
a distant purring overhead, and a second 
or two later there was a sockdologer of 
a burst in the street about half a block 
ahead of me, and I felt a wallop over the 
heart that knocked me flat, and I knew 
damned well I was dead. 

Yet, when they picked me up, I could 
still function a little, and I figured I 
wasn’t dead but merely dying. 

At the hospital I could hear the sur- 
geon saying that I had a broken rib. 
Then he pulled the cigarette case out 
of my torn pocket, pulled a chunk of 
high explosive out of a big dent in it, 
and said I was the wonder of the West- 
ern Front when it came to luck. 

So here I am, on convalescent leave, I 
guess, hobnobbing with all manner of 
celebrities of as many sexes as there 
are, and hailed as the first casualty of 
the A. E. F. 

Have a cigarette, will you, old timer? 

My best to the gang. I'll see you 
before long. 

Per usual, 


ED TURNER. 


“That would be Turner, all right,” de- 
clared Jimmie Kellum. “He’ll get killed 
by a garbage wagon at the age of 
ninety, mark my words.” 

“T’ll make a note of that,” said Jake 
Stahl, “and if it turns out right I'll give 
you a job in the galley.” 

“All right,” grinned Jimmie, “you may 
have a permanent warrant by that time.” 

A few days before Christmas we hiked 
out to St. Ouen, some twenty-five kilo- 
metres, or was it miles? northeast, and 
staged a twenty-four hour rehearsal of 
trench occupancy. We had trenches a 
good part of which we had dug ourselves 
during the past month. 

It was a fine night for a war, with 
plenty of mud underfoot and in the dug- 
outs, and a nice drizzle keeping things 
fresh and soft for us. 

We got it from a few attached French 
authorities that our simulated conditions 
were undoubtedly worse than the real 
thing, which, of course, made the situa- 
tion doubly delightful. 

When the wiring party had returned 
and reported their job complete, the pa- 


trols detailed, and the watches arranged, 
it appeared possible that a little sleep 
could be sandwiched in somehow. At 
this juncture, however, the listening post 
at the right extremity of our position re- 
ported rasping heard near at hand, and 
we turned out in force to repel the im- 
pending raid. 

Joe Toulson volunteered to head the 
patrol that would investigate the dirty 
work going on out ahead, and, with a 
couple of other bleary-eyed mates, oozed 
at full length in the direction of the 
rasping sound, which continued with in- 
creasing distinctness. 

Shortly afterward, the rasping was 
heard to give way to an ungodly sput- 
tering, followed by a burst of explosives 
the like of which has rarely been heard 
in France. 

“Anything to report, Toulson?” in- 
quired Top Conner, when Joe reappeared. 

“It was Davey Bates snoring, with 
his nose in the rain,” said Joe. “We 
stopped the rasping with a chunk of 
mud. Was that enough?” 

“IT suppose so,” said the Top, “but if 
he follows it up with any of his ven- 
triloquism, shoot him.” 

What made the maneuver a dirty test 
of endurance was the hike back to Breu- 
vannes at the end of the twenty-four 
hour session in the mud. When we tot- 
tered through Damblain, home of the 
Second Battalion, nearly all of us were 
in a sort of trance, and the cadence, 
ragged as it was at route step, was 
about all that kept us navigating for the 
remaining six kilometres. Top Conner, 
hard old timer though he was, confided 
that he kept seeing the image of a naked 
infant in the snow alongside the high- 
way, and that the hallucination puzzled 
him so much that it kept him awake. 

But, by George, you couldn’t pipe the 
Forty-Niners down by means of exhaust- 
ing them. When we finally staggered 
into old Breuvannes and passed the regi- 
mental post office, the old raspberry 
was heard up and down the column, amid 
cerisive hoots of “Mail-O!” and as we 
made the last long hill into camp at the 
far end of town, blessed if we didn’t pipe 
up with “There’s a Red Light on the 
Track for Boozer Brown” just by way of 
getting in the last laugh. 

It was past midnight then. The gal- 
ley force was ready for us with a hot 
meal, but exhaustion had the upper hand 
of hunger, empty- 





‘round, and this is 
what Frank read to 
us: 


Dear Frank: 

I have a_ hazy 
recollection that it 
was you who handed 
me the cigarette 
case the night before 
I shoved for Paris. 
Say, it doesn’t hold 
cigarettes any more, 








4 stomached though 


we were, and many 
an old hand at the 
game fell asleep over 
his mess pan. We 
crawled to the wood- 
en Ostermoors with 
Skipper George’s 
kind “No reveille in 
ww the morning of 
course, Snair,” sound- 
ing dimly in our ears. 
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Dear Fellows: As we take our trusty 
typewriter in hand to compose our usual 
line for the Brig we are rather forcibly 
impressed with the change in surround- 
ings under which this column is being 
gotten out. Formerly we have chased 
around our brain on the trail of bright 
ideas in our cheerful room with our 
household goods systematically strewn 
about us, and a street car that would 
cause fits of jealousy in the Toonerville 
Trolley, banging past below our window. 
Today we are at a camp in Delacroix 
Island, the old typewriter perched upon 
a high and wobbly table. We are sev- 
eral degrees below the typewriter, try- 
ing to keep our equilibrium as we perch 
upon the chair, two pillows and our dic- 
tionary. Many fishing poles hang from 
the rafters above our head, shot guns 
and rifles on racks ornament the walls 
as do numerous cartridge belts and vests, 
old hats, fishing nets and hunting knives. 
In short the atmosphere is that which 
Thomas Ince and other big directors 
strive so hard and so expensively to at- 
tain in their outdoor pictures, and fall 
so far short of getting. Outside sounds 
the busy put-put of gasoline boats nos- 
ing up or down the bayou, as trappers 
hurry home with the days catch of 
muskrats which later, as seal, sable and 
mink will be paraded by fashionable 
beauties out of Fifth Avenue shops. You 
fellows who have been aboard some of 
our big battleships look with much con- 
tempt upon the coastwise sailor, who 
never gets out of sight of land, and you 
can accordingly sympathize with the 
dyed in the wool hunter and fisherman, 
when he sees the type of hunter or fisher- 
man that I am about to describe, come 
along. This fellow breezes out in a big 
limousine; he has on new corduroys, a 
fancy cap with brown ribbons and ear 
muffs on it, and shiney hip boots. His 
guns are showy, or his reel and rod are 
of the sort that ornament show windows 
only. He hires a skiff, dumps into it a 
life preserver, a hot water bottle, a 
Thermos bottle, a bucket of ice, a hamper 
of lunch, two cushions and a rain coat, 
and is towed out to the hunting or fishing 
grounds. By and by he returns and buys 
a supply of fish or ducks from the natives 
and is whirled away to town, leaving in 
the bottom of the skiff some empty 
shells, squashed bananas, crumbled cake, 
empty bottles and bait, One of the local 
fishermen the other day watched just 
such a type of man shove off on a hunt- 
ing expedition. 

“Heem,” remarked the Frenchman, 
“Heem no good hunt or feesh. Maybe 
him shoot then him hit a feesh. Maybe 
heem fish, then heem catch a duck.” 

Now, we can’t very well call them 
“ice cream hunters” and what we would 
like is for someone to coin a good, de- 
scriptive name for them. They are the 
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sort you generally see on the back of 
sporting magazines. 


From across the river comes a rumor 
that Sgt. Hart, U. S. M. C., was seen 
Christmas Eve carting a large package 
to a young lady, and that he was on a 
48-hour liberty. We wonder if he was 
playing Santa Claus? 


Boys down here on the mail guard are 
attracting a lot of favorable comment 
from local business men both with re- 
gard to their excellent conduct and their 
trim, military appearance. Manager 
Toups of Loews State Theatre was en- 
thusiastic in his praise of them, and says 
both officers and men are to be con- 
gratulated. Manager Toups, in an en- 
deavor to express his appreciation of 
their service to the community as a 
whole has asked as many of the mail 
guard as possibly can attend, as well as 
100 of the boys from the barracks to 
attend afternoon performances of “Tin 
Hats,” a big war picture shortly to show 
here, as his guest. The Mail Guard were 
also entertained Christmas Day at din- 
ner at the Manhattan Restaurant, about 
eighty-four of the boys being present. 


This occurred on an over crowded pas- 
senger train in Russia. A small, shrill 
voiced woman occupied a section just 
opposite a pompous government official. 
The small, shrill voiced woman was ac- 
companied by seven sniffling, crying chil- 
dren of various ages, all suffering from 
colds. Her time was equally divided by 
applications of the family handkerchief 
and well placed smacks on various parts 
of their anatomy, keeping up her shrill 
tirade all the while. Finally the govern- 
ment official could stand it no longer. 

“Lady,” he said, “if you don’t stop 
that bunch of children from screaming, 
and hold your own tongue, I am liable to 
make trouble for you.” 

“Mine God,” exclaimed the woman. 
“Look who thinks it they can mek trub- 
ble for me. Me wit mine seester dying 
mit consumption, me turned oud of mine 
house for rent, me mit mine husband in 
jail, mine pocketbook stole by a thief, 
and Isadore chust swallow up all our 
teeckets. You—mak—trubble for me? 
How?” 


From the noise that Congress is begin- 
ning to make on the subject of Naval 
appropriations we believe that Will 
Rogers does carry a little weight after 
all. Here’s hoping Will puts the Naval 
appropriation across, then he can tie in 
with Arthur Brisbane and start rooting 
for equipment for our Air Service. Atta 
Boy, Will, we’re for you. 


Someone asked Will Rogers recently 
why he ran around the country talking 
so much? 

“Heavens,” responded Will, mildly, 
“don’t you know why? Why I am God’s 
gift to the American people who did not 
get to see Queen Marie.” 


Incidentally, fellows, down here at 
Delacroix is where Sgt. Dinty Moore, of 
New Orleans Recruiting, and other fish- 
ermen of that office came frequently last 
summer to lure the finny beauties from 
the depths of the bayou with one hand, 
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whilst they swatted mosquitoes with the 
other. Consequently, we were not sur- 
prised to see a little chap of four of five 
years old proudly sporting a small blue 
cap bearing the legend “U. S. Marine.” 

“Do you know what a U. S. Marine 
is?” we inquired of the little fellow as he 
meditatively chewed his thumb. 

“Tourse I do,” was the response. 
“Some men tum down here in a twuck. 
The twuck has a pitcher of a man wif 
blue pants and red stripes on ’em, and 
that’s what is a M’ween.” 


It was our privilege recently to be war 
correspondent for a local newspaper, dur- 
ing a second Spanish American war. 
Many folks are not familiar with the 
fact, but in portions of Louisiana there 
are Spanish fishing colonies, whose in- 
habitants for generations have been 
born here, but who cannot speak a single 
word of any language but Spanish. They 
are born and raised beside the blue 
waters of the salty bayous, and make 
their living fishing and trapping, rarely 
if ever coming to town. Accordingly, 
when a large corporation recently 
bought up a big lot of their trapping 
ground, which is just floating prairie 
land, and refused to allow them to trap 
except on about a one-third per cent 
basis, there were not only rumours of 
war—there was war! Corporation rep- 
resentatives went down with a Lewis ma- 
chine gun which they futilly tried to use 
from a boat much lower than the levee 
walls, and the infuriated trappers re- 
plied with volley after volley of shotgun 
and rifle fire. When we arrived on the 
scene that night, after one man had been 
killed and several wounded, we found the 
roads patrolled by armed trappers. 
Knowing us from previous fishing trips 
they passed us through, and we spent 
an entire week amongst them. For- 
tunately the next day brought a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the corporation mak- 
ing immediate sale of the land which 
(we are inclined to think unfairly) they 
had taken over, but we got much amuse- 
ment from the ‘many boats passing up 
and down the bayous, each quickly hoist- 
ing a white handkerchief, a towel, or 
something to serve for a_ white 
flag whenever they came along side an- 
other boat. Considering that the bayous 
and lakes were full of boats carrying 
hunters, fishermen, and trappers, quite 
a number of men qualified as signalmen 
and found it a day’s work we are sure. 


There is also a generous sprinkling of 
French amongst these fishing folks, and 
we were frequently at pains to conceal 
our laughter when hearing someone call 
out “The radio, she is dead. She will 
not work,” or some small boy being ad- 
monished to get some wood for “the wood 
box, he is empty.” Fortunately, hunting 
was good, red fish biting, and we learned 
to steer a large boat, so our week was 
far from proving in any way dull. 


“Guess our bank must be purty bad 
off,” said Si Slater, shifting about on the 
cracker barrel. 

“How come?” asked one of the other 
loafers. 

“Wal,” replied Si, “they done sent the 
second check I made on ’em for $2.00 
back to me, marked ‘No funds’.” 
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What Every Short-Timer Should Know 


The Marines are one big family; I 
don’t take credit for that remark, be- 
cause, it has been repeated so many 
times and by so many persons, both in 
and out of the service, that every Ma- 
rine has heard it many times over. 


It’s as old as the ancient slogan, 
“Once a Marine, always a Marine” and 
it is just as true. You can’t cut away 
from the folks at home and forget them 
altogether. You can’t leave the Marine 
Corps and forget the old outfit if you 
are an average Marine. The old mem- 
ories still linger. The old feeling that 
you “belong” is hard to forget. 


And why should you forget? Why 
shouldn’t you still belong? To put it 
another way: Why shouldn’t you carry 
at least one share of stock in the U. S. 
Marine Corps? It’s the only thing ! 
know of that doesn’t cost anything and 
yet pays dividends. 


You can do it by enrolling in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. You have doubt- 
less read a lot about the Reserve. You 
have heard it is an auxiliary organiza- 
tion, planned to strengthen the Marine 
Corps in case of a National emergency. 
You have heard of the inducements of- 
fered; have thought it all over, per- 
haps; and have looked for the “joker 
in the pack.” 


Let’s talk plain English. The “joker” 
that you can’t figure out is: Why in the 
name of common sense should the Ma- 
rine Corps offer me, or anyone else, 
something for nothing? The Marine 
Corps does nothing of that kind. It 
offers you something for something, the 
latter “something” being your agree- 
ment to serve in the Marine Corps in 
case, at some unforseen time, there 
should be another war. For this agree- 
ment on your part, no more or no less, 
the Marine Corps pays you $25.00 a 
year as a member of Class 3, of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 


You don’t have to do anything, you 
simply subscribe to the slogan: “Once a 
Marine, always a Marine” and get paid 
for it. 


But there are other benefits. If you 
should decide to reenlist before your 4- 
year enrollment is completed, you are 
credited with continuous service, and in 
the event of war, you retain the grade 
held by you at the time of discharge. 
You don’t drill; you perform no service; 
you can travel from place to place, you 
just leave your address with the Reserve 
Area Commander, and that’s all. 


As one enlisted man to another, I be- 
lieve this to be a four-square proposi- 
tion. There-is no “catch” in it. It is all 
fair and above board; there are no 
“trick” clauses or anything else that will 


By Sergeant J. W. Schurr 











make you agree to do what you don’t 
want to do. 


You can only be called to the colors in 
case of a national emergency declared 
by the President. I can recall only one 
such emergency; that was when the late 
President Wilson declared an emer- 
gency existed prior to the World War. 
Expeditions, campaigns and the little 
affairs that Marines take part in from 
time to time have no bearing on the Re- 
servist. It has to be a real war with 
the bands playing, the boys flocking to 
the colors and the country mobolizing 
for national defense to have any effect 
on the Reservist. 

War, today, is a remote possibility; 
but if war should come, it is dollars to 
cents that every red-blooded Marine 
would hop in and do his bit. It is a fair 
certainty that he wouldn’t turn his back 
on his old outfit and take a chance else- 
where. If you belong to the Reserve, you 
take no chances on being drafted into 
some outfit which might not suit you as 
well. 


Statistics show that about twenty-one 
men out of every hundred return to the 
service. You, Mr. Short-timer, are con- 
vinced that you are one of the remain- 
ing seventy-nine who do not reenlist. But 
are you? You know there are several 
hundred of us still in the Corps who 
vowed we were through after our first 
hitch. 

A large number of Marines who re- 
turn to civil life, retain their old interest 
in the service by joining Class 3 of the 
Reserve, ‘which I have just explained. 
Since the reorganization of the Reserve 
which went into effect July 1, 1925, they 
came in about as follows: 


Months Discharge Assign- 
1925 E. E. ments 
ON: chiwstaaedrdeses 570 132 
re es eee 615 215 
BemOMNDOP oes ccicas 538 211 
I od ene wg aman 540 243 
ae 578 349 
IE hack ean se eas 562 369 

1926 
Es can caceen 304 178 
i SOL 169 115 
0 229 158 
PE Nine hth wales 106 62 
eae ee 63 20 
BE “enn enteenewe ss 79 37 
Be deiccdoeenwe can 87 54 
OO EET eee 138 72 
SY a ee 141 64 
Per tere 148 59 
ee 170 105 
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Now among these discharged Marines, 
shown in the first column, there are sev- 
eral men who immediately reenlisted. 
That would bring the average up to 
about 48% per cent of the entire num- 
ber of men honorably discharged who 
retain an active interest in the Marine 
Corps by reenlisting therein, or by join- 
ing the Reserve. 

You, Mr. Short-timer, are looking for- 
ward to the day of your discharge. You 
have some very definite plans as to what 
you are going to do when the Big Day 
arrives. You may be going back to IIli- 
nois, Ohio, New York or some other 
State you have in mind at the moment. 
You may, or you may not intend to 
sever your connection with the Marine 
Corps forever. But, wait a minute! 

Don’t hop aboard the first homeward- 
bound train without giving a little 
thought to what the Marine Corps Re- 
serve means to the ex-enlisted man. 
Have a talk with your First Sergeant; 
find out if there is anything in it for 
you. You know there are several 
classes; there is the 20-year class, and 
the 16-year class, the latter is for men 
who enlisted prior to the adoption of the 
present plan of enrollment. 

But if you are a first-cruise man, there 
is something in it for you, too, even 
though the thoughts of any more peace- 
time duty does not appeal to you at the 
present time. 

I have told you how you can subscribe 
to the slogan, “Once a Marine, always 
a Marine,” and get paid for it. The Ma 
rine Corps Reserve is growing rapidly. 

If you look into the matter and defi- 
nitely decide you do not care to enroll, 
that is, of course, your business. It is 
my sincere belief, however, that the 
average Marine, after he carefully con- 
siders the facts, will find that an enroll- 
ment in Class 3 of the Reserve is a fair, 
square and profitable proposition. 

Every contract made under the law, is 
based on equity. It must be fair to both 
parties. Your agreement to enroll in 
the Reserve, Class 3, and serve again if 
your country should have urgent need 
of you is no more than your patriotic 
duty. The fact that you will be paid for 
the mere retention of your name on the 
Reserve Rolls gives you, if anything, the 
best of the bargain. 

In fact, the only reason for the Marine 
Corps Reserve not being overwhelmed 
with applications is, so far as I can see, 
it sounds too good to be true. Don’t be 
biased by what I’ve told you. Find out 
about this before you leave the service. 
A few inquiries will prove to you that 
it is well worth while. 
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HE FELL FOR HER ANYWAY 


Ole Olsen was hanging on to a strap 
in a street car, for dear life, but lost his 
balance when the car rounded a curve. 
He landed in the lap of a stout lady pas- 
senger. 

“Who and what do you think you are,” 
demanded the offended female angrily. 

“Ay thot Ay bane a Swede,” chuckled 
Ole, “but now Ay bane a Laplander, Ay 
reckon.”—Exchange. 


Sam: “Say, Bill, yer new coat is fulla 
creases. Why dontja get a _ coat 
hanger ?” 

Bill: “I did, but the wood hurt me 
shoulders and the hook kept shovin’ me 
hat over me eyes.” 


“Please, I would like to try on that 
rose-colored dress in the window.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the clerk politely, 
“but that’s a lamp shade.” 

Little girl to big sister’s caller—‘I 
know ‘something I won’t tell.” 

Marine—“You'll get over that when 
you get a little older.”—Orient. 

Wife (at head of stairs): “Is that you, 
George?” 

Heavy Voice (from dark): “Who was 
you expectin’?”—Ballast. 


Traffic Cop: “Use your noodle, lady, 
use your noodle.” 

Fair Motorist: “My goodness, where 
is it? I’ve pushed and pulled everything 
in the car.” 


Old Lady (who believes she is growing 
deaf): “There, you have been talking 
to me for ten minutes and I haven't 
heard a word you've said.” Old man: 
“T ain’t bin talkin’: I bin chawin 
t’baccy.” 


“Mr. Wood, what’s that piece of paper 
doing behind your radiator?” 

Wood tiptoes over quietly so as not 
to disturb the paper, examines it care- 
fully, and answers: 

“Tt’s not doing anything now, sir.” 

—West Point Pointer. 





WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


A woman in a crowded church spoke 
to some one in a pew. “Pardon me, but 
you are ocupewing my pie.” The seated 
one said, “Excuse me, but I was sown 
into this sheat.”—American’s Humor. 


Pat had been here but a short time and 
was working in the railroad yards. One 
day the yard telephone rang, and as 
there was no one else to answer it he 
took the receiver from the hook as he 
had seen others do. 

“Hillo!” he called. 

“Hello,” answered the voice over the 
other end. “Is this eight-six-nine-five ?” 

“Aw, g’wan! Phat d’ye think Oi am, a 
box car?” 
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She: “What would we do if it weren't 
for Edison?” 
He: “We'd be having a good time.” 


SIGN IN AN EDDYVILLE, KY., 
RESTAURANT 
“No checks cashed. We have arranged 
with the bank that we cash no checks, 
and they sell no soup.” 


{ svoman will wear a go utfht when sre 
‘ . : : 
can’t play and a bathing suit when she can’t 
swim, but when she puts on a wedding dress 


; , 
sag means DOusiness 
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ROUGH SEAS AHEAD 


The wife of a naval man handed the 
pastor this note: “Peter Bowers, having 
gone to sea, his wife desires the prayers 
of the congregation for his safety.” 

The minister glanced over it hastily 
and announced: “P. Bowers, having gone 
to see his wife, desires the prayers of 
the congregation for his safety.” 

—Switheman’s Journal. 


First Barber: “Nasty cut you’ve given 
the old gent, Bill!” 

Second Barber: “Yes, I’m courtin’ his 
*ousemaid—that’s to let ’er know I can 
see’er Tuesday night!”—Ballast. 


“Willie, wasn’t the man angry when 
you hit him with a snowball?” 

“No, mother; he just sat down and told 
God all about it.”"—-Whiz Bang. 


Tourist—Don’t you ever get lonely up 
here? 

Mountaineer—Oo ay, but I have some 
good jokes I tell meself.—Punch. 


Customer (on telephone): Please send 
up one bale of hay and a bushel of oats. 

Man at feed store: Who is it for? 

Customer: The horse.—Bulletin. 


Customer: This skunk skin coat is fine, 
but will it stand the rain? 

Salesman: Egad, woman! Dids’t ever 
see a skunk carry an umbrella? 


CUSTOMER: I want a pair of spec- 
rimmed hornicles—I mean sporn-rimmed 
hectacles—confound—I mean _heck-rim- 
med spernacles— 

SHOPWALKER: I know what you 
mean, sir. Mr. Perkes, show the gentle- 
man a pair of rim-sperned hectacles. 

—Recruit. 


An old Chinaman, delivering laundry 
in a mining camp, heard a noise and 
espied a hugh brown bear sniffing his 
tracks in newly fallen snow. 

“Huh!” he gasped. “You likee my 
tlacks, I makee some more.” 

—Newport Recruit. 


Canada is sowing wild rice by airplane. It 
is bound to be only a short time until the) 
ow wild oats in those things 
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THE WATER'S FINE 

A spinster encountered some boys in 
the old swimming hole, minus everything 
but nature’s garb, and was horrified. 

“Isn’t it against the law to bathe with- 
out suits on, little boys?” 

“Yes’m,” announced little freckled 
Johnny, “but Jimmy’s father is a police- 
man, sO you can come on in.”—Recruit. 





An ex-gob entered the railroad yards 
and applied for a job. 

“What can you do?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Anything,” was the reply. 

“Here,” said the foreman, “take this 
oil can and oil the points and crossings 
up the line.” 

“All right, boss,” replied the sailor. 
And started up the track. 

Three days later the foreman received 
a telegram which read: “Arrived Detroit 
—forward more oil!” 


Laziness is measured by the number 





She: “Have you ever been abroad?” 
Pyt.:“No, I’ve been a man all my life!” 


A deserter wrote to the nearest re- 
cruiting station to report in. Smith, 
boatswain’s mate, with brief memory, 
was sent to the deserter’s town to bring 
him back. When Smith arrived at his 
destination he sent the following tele- 
gram to Recruiting Officer—“‘Have for- 
gotten name of deserter. Please wire 
at once.” 

The reply ran, “Deserter’s name— 
Jenkins. Your name—Smith.” 





Mother (to proud daddy who is pay- 
ing the doctor on the installment plan): 
“Just think, Henry! Only the three more 
payments and baby is really and truly 
ours!”—Legation News. 


“Brudder, does you all know what 
deceit am?” 

“IT suttinly does.’ 

“Den what is it?” 

“Well, when I leans over and hears 
somethin’ rip I knows dat’s de seat.” 


Strong blew the wind, the wind blew 
strong. 
It was a mighty breeze: 
Due to the wind, when e’er it blows 
"Tis many things one sees. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


HE WAS CORRECT AT THAT 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, “come to 
the map and point out Australia to the 
class.” 

Tommy did so. 

“Who discovered Australia, George?” 
the teacher asked the next boy. 

“Tommy did,’ was the reply: 

—John Bull. 








“Goin’ to the fair?” 


“What fair?” 
“Paper says fair here today and to- 
morrow.” 


To illustrate his thought that nothing 
was either too vast or too tiny to be 
of interest to God, the Chaplain pro- 
ceeded in these words: 

“The Creator of this immense uni- 
verse also created the most infintesimal 
atom of it. The architect of these vast 
mountains and rivers fashioned also the 
threads of gold running through them. 

The God who made me made a daisy.” 

—Ballast. 


Cop: “Hey! Stop kicking that lamp 
post! What’s the big idea?” 

Stew (kicking post again): “I know 
she’s home ’cause there’s a (hic) light 
upstairs.” 


Motorist—“I’m sorry I ran over your 
hen. Would a dollar make it right?” 

Farmer—“Wall, better make it two. 
I have a rooster that was mighty fond 
of that hen and the shock might kill 
him too.”—Military Magazine 


Marine Sentry: Halt! Who goes there? 
Padre’: Chaplain. , 
Marine Sentry: Advance, Charlie, and 
be recognized.—Air Scout. 
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REAL CAPACITY 


Gob takes knock-out to supper and the 
waiter stares hypnotically at K. O. Es- 
cort gets nasty and says: 

“Say, waiter, what makes you stare 
so rudely at this lady?” 

“It ain’t rudeness, Sir, believe me, it 
ain’t. It’s genuine admiration. This is 
the fifth time she’s been down to supper 
tonight.”’—Bulletin. 


Bob Jones’ wife had gone to another 
city to consult a doctor. Bob celebrated 
the occasion by sending the children to 
their grandmother and inviting some 
friends in for a game of poker. While 
the game was in session the telephone 
rang. 

“Western Union speaking.” 

“Read it,” said Bob nervously. 

“Regret to state that your wife has 
tumor, Signed F. B. Hopkins, M. D.” 
Bob dropped the receiver and turned a 
white face to his friends. 

“My God, boys,” he said, “my wife 
has twins.”—The Fixit. 





A Bachelor is a guy who didn’t have a car 


chen née Was young. 


‘2 





She: “Don’t you ever speak of love?” 
He: “Er—yes. Lovely weather isn’t 
it?” 


A Scotsman emigrated to Chicago. At 
first he couldn’t understand the language, 
but in a short time it got to seem all 
right. As his job was a good one, the 
Scotsman sent for his wife. She said on 
her arrival: 

“Gosh, Dugald, how queer the folk 
talk here!” 

“Hoot,” says Dugald, “they talk all 
right now. Ye should ha’ heard ’em 
three months ago.” 


A minister discovered a trouser but- 
ton in the collection plate one Sunday 
morning. 

In the evening when he entered the 
pulpit he announced: “I wish to remind 
you that there is a collection at the close 
of the service. The text I have chosen 
for the evening sermon is ‘Rend your 
heart and not your garments.’ ” 

—Gazette. 


The height of embarrassment—Two 
eyes meeting through a keyhole. 





How long has it been since you have 
written home to the folks? 


FROM HERE ON——ALL JOKING 
ASIDE. 








THE IEATHERNECK 


By Sergeant 
Major Clarance B. Proctor 








A DMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, hero of the Battle of Manila 
- fay, died at his home in Washington, D. C., on January 
16, 1917. He celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday on Decem- 
ber 26, 1916, and, until his final illness, daily 

Death of attended his office in the Navy Building. Sixty- 
Admiral Dewey two years of his life were spent in the Navy. 
4 regiment of Marines, composed of four 

companies from Philadelphia, one from Annapolis, and one made 
up from the barracks and navy yard at Washington, headed by 
the Marine Band, and under the command of Colonel Charles 
G. Long, marched in the funeral escort of the Admiral of the 
Navy, who was buried at Arlington on January 20, 1917. The 
brigade of midshipmen from the Naval Academy and a bat- 
talion of bluejackets, a company of engineers and a troop of 
cavalry also participated. The public funeral services were 
held under the dome of the Capitol of the United States, an 


honor given to few. 

Within an hour of the death of Admiral Dewey, George W. 
Ferris, who served on the Admiral’s Flagship at the Battle of 
Manila Bay as a sergeant of Marines, died in Pueblo, Colorado. 


. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, Honorable 

Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and other distinguished guests, 

the Major General Commandant, General George Barnett, and 

his aide, Captain Ralph S. Keyser, left Wash- 

Officials Visit ington on January 21, 1917, for an inspection 

Island Republics trip of Haiti and Santo Domingo. The out- 

ward journey was made by rail to Key West, 

Florida, thence to Havana, Cuba, via the Destroyer Mac- 

Donough, and from there by rail to Santiago de Cuba, where 

the U. S. S. Wainwright met the party and carried them to 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Official calls were made on the President of Haiti, which were 
followed by a tour of inspection of the various Marine Corps 
and Gendarmerie organizations serving in that republic. 

The party embarked on the U. S. S. Hancock at Cape Haitien 
with the intention of touching at all of the cities in Santo 
Domingo where Marines were stationed. This tour was cut 
short by the severing of diplomatic relations with Germany, 
and the party returned to the United States from Puerta Plata, 
Santo Domingo, after having made an inspection of the large 
post at Santiago. 

General Barnett, who arrived in Washington on February 8, 
1917, expressed in strong terms his appreciation of the fine ap- 
pearance made by the garrisons he inspected, their morale, and 
the results accomplished, particularly the peaceful manner in 
which the elections in Haiti were carried out. . 

ie es 

A NATIONAL CRISIS seemed impending in February, 1917, 
: and, early in that month, the Major General Commandant 
sent out two hundred and fifty telegrams to ex-Marines scat- 

tered all over the United States, as follows: 
Recruiting “Marine Corps needs her trained soldiers. 
By Wire Please communicate with Recruiting Office 

at .. . . If you cannot return to colors 
yourself, please secure one recruit for Marine Corps.” 

Ex-Marines who re-enlisted during the unsettled situation 
early in 1917 were informed that upon the return of normal 
conditions they would, upon their own applications, be granted 
a furlough without pay or allowances until the end of their en- 
listments, or, if the law be changed so as to permit, they would 
be enrolled in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve until the end of 
their enlistments. 

An additional inducement was offered to non-commissioned 
officers who returned to the Corps at that time. Those who had 
been discharged during the past four years, with character 
“Excellent” or “Very Good,” were at once reappointed to the 
rank held by them upon discharge. 


YEARS 


February, 1923 





Highlights in Marine Corps 
News of 1917 


AGO 


As a result of this broadside many reenlistments were effected 
and a considerable number of very pleasing letters promising 
reenlistment in case of hostilities were received at Heaaquarters. 

* * * 








(COMMISSIONS as second lieutenants in the Marine Corps foi 

the following graduates of distinguished colleges were for- 
warded to them by the Major General Commandant on February 
1, 1917: Louis W. Whaley, John M. Arthur, 
James F. Jeffords, Benjamin T. Cripps, Jacob 
M. Pearce, Jr., Gordon Watt, Thomas P. Cheat- 
ham, Thomas E. Bourke, William C. James, and Daniel E. 
Campbell. These officers reported at Port Royal, S. C. (now 
Parris Island), on February 20, 1917, where they were given 
a thorough course of instruction in rifle practice, after which 
they were turned over for duty. 

Appointments as second lieutenants in the Marine Corps of 
the following candidates from civil life were authorized by the 
Secretary of the Navy in February, 1917: George F. Adams, 
George W. Spotts, Bruce J. Millner, Emmett W. Skinner, and 
Jesse J. Burks. After being commissioned, these officers were 
sent to the Marine Officers’ School at the Marine Barracks, 
Norfolk, Va., for the regular twelve months’ course of instruc- 
tion. 

First Sergeant Harlan F. Major, Sergeant William L. Crabbe, 
and Corporal Frank L. Morris, having passed the required ex- 
aminations for appointments as second lieutenants in the Ma- 
rine Corps, were cor*Mmissioned early in 1917. 

* 7 x 
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Commissions 


SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION in special duties, for the prac- 

tical education of enlisted men, were started in the Marine 
Corps ten years ago. Those established at Port Royal, S. C., 
comprised the School for Field Musics, the 
Band School, the School for Radio Operators, 
which did not have so exhaustive a course : 
the Navy Electrical School at the Navy Yard, 
New York, N. Y., but was intended to turn out men competent 
to send and receive wireless messages; and the School for 
Clerks. This latter School was divided into two parts, the first 
for typewriters and stenographers only, and the second for the 
instruction of experts in paper work for the three staff de- 
partments, muster roll clerks, post quartermaster’s clerks, and 
pay roll clerks. The second course was also intended for the 
finishing touch of men available for first sergeant. 

The Machine Gun School began work at the Marine Barracks, 
Pensacola, Fla.; the Artillery School was established at the 
headquarters of the Artillery Battalion at Annapolis, Md.; and 
a school for airmen was conducted in connection with the Avia- 
tion Unit of the Advance Base Force at the League Island 
Navy Yard in Philadelphia, Pa. 

« * * 


Schools for 
Specialists 


THE INSTALLATION of officers of the Major General Georgé 
F. Elliott Camp, No. 84, United Spanish War Veterans, for 
the year 1917, was held in the Post Library at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., on the 
Marine Spanish evening of January 11, 1917. The Elliott 
War Vets Camp is the original exclusively Marine Corps 
Install Officers camp of Spanish War Veterans. The officers 
installed were as follows: Commander, First 
Sergeant Fernando L. Birrer; Senior Vice Commander, Sergeant 
M. Fitzgerald; Junior Vice Commander, Sergeant William 
Dubey (retired); Officer of the Day, Sergeant John Toohy (re 
tired); Officer of the Guard, Ex-First Sergeant Michael Sprowls; 
Trustee, Ex-Corporal Charles Botts; Adjutant, Ex-Gunnery 
Sergeant John Fitzgerald; Quartermaster, Ex-Private Benjamin 
Duff; Chaplain, Ex-Private Michael J. Whelan; Senior Color 
Sergeant, First Sergeant Benjamin F. Fogg, and Junior Color 
Sergeant, Private William Connors. 
After the installation the visiting comrades and camp mem- 
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bers partook of refreshments in Charlie Curtin’s Thirst Em- 
porium, and the spirit of 1898 was manifest. 


* x ~ 
THE PROMOTIONS above the rank of sergeant which were 
made in the Marine Corps during the months of January 
and February, 1917, follow: Sergeants Major Francis Fisk and 
Henry A. Rickers; Quartermaster Sergeants 
Henry F. Adams, Albert G. Barnett, Albert E. 
Benson, William J. Cahill, Oliver A. Dow, 
Robert Falconer, Luther D. Giles, John F. McCarthy, John 
Riordan, and Frederick B. Sullivan; First Sergeants Bruce 
Goottee, Jr., Gerald O. Griffith, James J. Harrington, Francis 
S. Kieren, Herbert O. Spencer, Robert L. Wagner, and William 
H. West; and Gunnery Sergeants Paul H. Benz, George H. 
Brockmeier, James D. Gardner, Carver W. Hertzog, Rudolph 
Huttl, Frank E. Jackson, Charles J. Lohmiller, Frederick J. 
Mayer, James W. Naylor, Harold E. Potter, Vincent DeP. 
Quinn, Hayes Rainier and James A. Synnott. 
7” = * 


QUARANTINE FOR MEASLES was established over 2,000 
men at the Marine Barracks, Port Royal, South Carolina, 
(now Parris Island), during the latter part of February, 1917. 
In the face of the extraordinary calls being 
made for additional Marines all over the serv- 
ice at that time, this condition was decidedly 
inopportune. The graduates of the Recruit 
Depot, however, were instructed in special duties to which they 
were to be assigned as soon as the quarantine was lifted. 

A temporary recruit depot was established at Charleston, 
S. C., when the quarantine was placed on Port Royal, and the 
accepted applicants from the recruiting districts usually sent 
to the latter place were diverted to this new station. Captain 
Joseph A. Rossell, who had charge of the receiving camp at 
Port Royal, was detailed as the executive officer of the im- 
provised Charleston Recruit Depot, and under trying handicaps 
successfully met the emergencies that arose in this unusual 
situation. Captain Rossell was assisted by Captain Charles S. 
McReynolds, who had recently been on duty at the Mare Island, 
Cal., Recruit Depot, and Lieutenant Richmond Bryant. Captain 
Elias R. Beadle, to whose untiring energy was due the success- 
ful establishment and development of the Port Royal Recruit 
Depot, lent the benefit of his experience by frequent visits to 
Charleston. 

Competent instructors from posts on the Atlantic Coast were 
hurriedly assembled and transferred to Charleston for duty with 
the new Recruit Depot, to supplement the few unexposed non- 
commissioned officers who could be obtained from the old Re- 
cruit Depot at Port Royal. 


Promotions 


Recruit Depot 
In Quarantine 


4 * * 


LIEUTENANT JAMES K. BOLTON was instantly killed by a 

bullet through his head, and Captain John R. Henley was 
wounded when landing with a detachment of Marines at San 
Pedro de Macoris, Santo Domingo, on January 
10, 1917. The fatal shots were fired by a six- 
teen-year-old boy, accompanied by two older 
laborers, from a crowd on an adjoining wharf, 
while the two officers mentioned were at lunch on the deck of a 
small boat which had brought the Twelfth Company over to 
Macoris from Santo Domingo City. The murderers were be- 
lieved to have been members of a band commanded by an out- 
law known as Chacha. They escaped. 

* * * 


[DENTIFYING A MARINE by his cap ornament was not a 
custom usually practiced or understood by the public at 
large before the World War. Quartermaster Sergeant “Bar- 
ney” Nolan related a humorous and interest- 

“De Rooster ing story in this connection, to “G. Whata 
On De Moon” Lyre,” correspondent of the Marines’ Magazine 
ten years ago, which ran something like this: 

The Army Barracks, at the foot of Four-and-a-half Street, 
Washington, D. C., was familiarly known in the good old days 
as the “arsenal” by the old-fashioned darkies. For convenience 
sake they chopped the word short, and pronounced it “arsnl.” 
At different periods batteries of Army Field Artillery were 
stationed there along with the various other branches of the 
service. The old blue uniform of the Field Artillery, with its 
dark red trouser stripes, was often confused by the public with 
the uniform of the Marines. 

Now for the plot: Strolling up one side of Four-and-a-half 
Street were two artillerymen, and on the other side were two 
Marines. Two darkies in the middle of the street were “argu- 
fyin’” as to just what branch of the service these men repre- 
sented. Says one darky, “Dose sojers is from de ‘arsnl’.” “Oh, 


Murder in 
Santo Domingo 
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no,” says the other one, “dose gen’men are ‘Jirines,’ and I 
knows, cause on de caps I sees the picture of de rooster on de 
moon.” 
x * «“ 
HE RETENTION of the same rifle throughout a man’s entire 
enlistment was begun in the Marine Corps in February, 
1917. The old practice of requiring a man on transfer to turn 
in the rifle which he had taken care of and 
with which he had become familiar was cer- 
tainly discouraging. Under the old practice 
men often went into the field or fired on the 
range with rifles they had never used. De- 
tachments of Marines travelled from post to post, sometimes 
half way around the world, unarmed. 

Under the new policy recruits were given old rifles for use 
during their first few weeks of training. When a recruit had 
thoroughly learned how to clean a rifle, how not to drop it at 
the slightest provocation, and how to take care of it generally, 
he was issued a good rifle and equipment which he retained 
throughout his enlistment. This resulted in efficiency and 
economy as well. A man being human naturally took better 
care of a rifle which was to be his for better or for worse for 
four long years than he did of one which he was to presently 
turn in for someone else to use. 

This new order provided for the issue of rifle and equipment 
to everyone in the Corps, except the men at Headquarters, and 
those not properly armed with that weapon. The system ap- 
plied also to the recruiting service. The rifle was expected to 
assist in publicity, as it was considered one of the most inter- 
esting things that could be shown to a prospective recruit. 

a * * 

NTERESTING SIDELIGHTS on the life of a Marine at sea 
in 1801, and the popularity of dueling in the early days of 
the Corps, were exposed by Lieutenant Edward D. Hall, U. S. 
M. C., in a letter to the Commandant of the 
Corps.which was published in the Recruiters’ 
Bulietin ten years ago. We have Lieutenant 
Hall’s word for it that a duel was “conducted 
agreeably to the strictest principles of honor,” and the fact 
that the skull of one of the officers was fractured by a slug 
from an old-fashioned dueling pistol in no wise detracted from 

the pleasure of the occasion. 

Lieutenant Hall was a punctilious gentleman with a high 
regard for the uniform he wore, as witness his statement .to 
the Lieutenant Colonel Commandant that “the honor of the 
Corps shall never suffer where I command.” 


Same Rifle for 
Entire 
Enlistment 


Marine Officer 
Fights a Duel 


U. S. F. Adams—Cape Francois, 
March 23, 1801. 
Lt. Col. W. W. Burrows. 
Sir: 

The Detachment of Marines under my command has been 
very unfortunate, three have died since we left New York. 
Viz: William Connette, Nov. 10, 1800; Ephriam Delong, Dec. 
30th, 1800; James Tailor, March Ist, 1801—all the others are 
well and fit for duty, their cloathes are all most worn out and 
very dirty, so much so that I shall be under the necessity of 
supplying them with new suits in the Cape, if you will honor 
my draft for 300$ for it is impossible to keep them clean with 
the clothing allowed by Government. I am happy to inform 
you that I have had no difficulty with the Captain or any of 
the officers. Everything concerning the Marines is submitted 
to me and rest assured that the honor of the Corps shall never 
suffer where I Command. Lt. Vanrensarliar was killed in a 
duel with Lt. Tinner on the 17th Inst: at the Cape. The ball 
fractured the skull and he died the day following, every atten- 
tion was paid him during his illness and his funeral was at- 
tended by all the Americans here. I was second to Lt. Tinner 
and fearfull of misrepresentations, assure you it was conducted 
agreeably to the strictest principles of honor, without advantage 
on either part. Lt. Vanrensarliar gave the challenge, Lt. Tin- 
ner retained his fire. Being sensible of the honor confered on 
me in the distinguished command at New York I cannot avoid 
again to solicit that situation provided it would not interfere 
with your future arrangements tho I am not at all partial to 
the sea I will always submit with cheerfulness to any arrange- 
ments you may be pleased to make respecting me. 

I am with esteem & respect 

Your Obt servt 
EDW. D. HALL, Lt. Marines. 


My compliments to the 
officers at head quarters— 
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The high points of interest in Marine 
Corps League activities are First, the 
payment of the National dues for 1927; 
second, the payment of the allotments 
for the Belleau Wood Memorial Associa 
tion; and third, the launch ng f tne 


campaign for 5,000 members in 1927. 


In the election of Vice Commandants, 
was found that the district called the 
“Central Division” was of too large a 
territory for one officer. The territory 
was subdivided into two divisions, 


namely, the Central Division and the 
North Central Division Mr. W. H. 
Dana of Omaha, Nebraska, was nomi 
nated Vice Commandant of the North 
Central Division The North Central 
Division is comprised of Montana, Wy 
oming, North and South Dakota, Ne 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa and Mi 

nesota. 

ee 


The proposition of having a grave 


marker for the graves of those who 
served in the Marine Cory to be used 





by the Marine Corps Le: was con 
sidered at the National Convention of 
1926. At that time the design proposed 
by Comrade McMasters was considered 
Various discussion ensued. The cost 
seemed prohibitive. The matter was laid 
yn the table for consideration. 
> = > 

In answer to the query of one of 

detachment commandants, the following 


is given: 

“No member dropped for the non-pay- 
ment of his national dues is considered 
expelled from the detachment or the or 
ganization. Members expelled are only 
the members who have committed some 
ffense. This lies mostly in the judg 
ment of the detachments, but the na- 


tional headquarters reserves the right 


t 1 a member if it so sees fit.” 


to exp 
* © 8 
A number of detachments are organiz- 
ing Ladies Auxiliary Units. This move 
s entirely within the judgment of the 
local detachments. In many ways, 
especially where there are a large num 
ber of married ex-Marines, this is a 
good move. We hope to see the Marine 
Corps League expand and grow in every 
way. 


NEW YORK STATE 
BROOKLYN—Due to the transfer of 


Sergeant Major Thorpe to Philadelphia, 


the Colonel Robert L Meads had cca 

sion to elect a new commandant. Se 

greant Thomas B Crawley was elected 
to be Commandant. Sergeant Major 
Thorpe promises to carry on the good 
work a i rga Le i new «a¢ achmer W 
Ph lly Thu far the nat nal dues for 
thirty-tw members has been received 
at National Headquarters Plans are 
being laid for the formation of a Ladies 


Auxiliary 





To make these pages of value to 
the Marine Corps League, every 
detachment having news which 
might be of interest to other de- 
tachments and members of the 
league, should send that news to 
National Headquarters. 











ALBANY—The Hudson-Mohawk De- 
tachment is doing good work among the 
ex-Marines in that part of the State. 
Interest is being shown in the design of 
a Marine Corps League grave marker. 
Several designs for this emblem are be- 
ng submitted. 

GLENS FALLS—Plans for the or- 
ganization of a detachment in this city 
are steadily going forward. 

SYRACUSE—Interest in national ac- 
tivity has been indicated by this detach- 
ment, but little has been heard of as to 
its local activities. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

WORCESTER—The Worcester De- 
tachment has sent in dues for fifty mem- 
bers and has donated $49.50 to the Bel- 
leau Wood Memorial Association. This 
detachment is very much alive and very 
active. At a recent election Command- 
nt Lations and Secretary-Treasurer 
row were reelected to those offices for 
1927. Commandant Lations is also Vice 
Commandant for the New England Di- 
vision. He has promised that his division 
will be as active as his detachment. 


a 


RHODE ISLAND 

WOONSOCKET—Here a new detach- 
ment is being organized for the New 
England Division. The affairs are so 
nearly in order that it is expected that 
the charter will soon be granted. 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—The Edward Canfield Ful- 
ler Detachment is cooperating with the 
Albert R. Barker Post of the American 
Legion in the use of club rooms. Com- 
mandant Ben Winters, National Vice 
Commandant of the Central Division, is 
planning a drive for funds for the Bel- 
leau Wood Memorial Association. 


ILLINOIS 
DECATUR—The Marine Club of De- 
eatur is showing signs of increased ac- 
tivity. During the past year the club 
was held together by seven members. It 
was a hard struggle. We wish them bet- 
ter luck this year. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—tThe detachment here is 
well organized and very active. They 
have a roster of 100 members for 1927. 
The men have their own club rooms and 
a very happy social life is continually 
m the go. We hope to hear in detail 


of their activities. 


TEXAS 

DALLAS—A flight of Marine aviators 
recently visited Dallas. Their visit 
stirred up quite a bit of slumbering in 
terest in the Marine Corps. A bunch of 
“Ole Timers” got together, and now a 
new detachment is being organized. 
There are a number of ex-League mem 
bers in the vicinity of Dallas, and it is 
hoped that they will cooperate with th« 
new detachment. 

HOUSTON—The McLemore Marines 
Detachment at a recent election ap- 
pointed the following officers: Joe Press- 
wood, Commandant; John H. Halley, 
Vice-Commandant; and Walter E. Baust, 
Adjutant and Paymaster. We wis#this 
detachment much success, and hope that 
we will receive news of their affairs. 


TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE—The John W. Overton 
Detachment which was organized in De- 
cember has received its charter. It now 
has a roster of thirty-nine members. 
The detachment plan to order their Ma- 
rine Corps League caps immediately and 
make a donation to the Belleau Wood 
Fund. This detachment appears to be 
very active and probably could furnish 
the other detachments with much good 
news if they would. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—The George W. Budd: 
Detachment recently elected officers as 
follows: William J. Diess, Commandant; 
L. P. Hummel, Vice-Commandant; Ist 
Sergeant Frank ‘Pilotte, Adjutant; .Will- 
iam Lovell, Paymaster, and Sergeant 
James Courtney, Sergeant of Arms. 

National Chief of Staff Vivian D. 
Corbly, a member of this detachment, 
is very active in the affairs of service 
men. He is editor of a paper called 
“Disabled American Veterans Semi- 
Monthly,” which is dedicated to the help 
of disabled ex-service men. The George 
W. Budde detachment are cooperating 
with the National Chief of Staff in ail 
of his problems. They are planning a 
gigantic membership drive. The donation 
for the Belleau Wood Memorial Associa- 
tion has been raised. 

It is hoped that we will receive re- 
ports from this detachment which we 
may publish. 

YOUNGSTOWN—tThe detachment in 
this city has been organized but a few 
months. There is now a roster of 
twenty-six names. Indications are that 
the detachment will be one of the most 
active. Dances and dinners are being 
held at regular intervals. Plans are be- 
ing made to raise a large donation for 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Association. 

OKLAHOMA 

TULSA—Little has been heard of this 
detachment except that they are plan- 
ning an interesting program for 1927. 
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GEORGIA 

A{TLANTA—Recently officers were 
elected in the Marcus W. Beck, Jr., De- 
tachment as follows: R. C. Anderson, 
Commandant; T. C. Harris, Vice-Com- 
mandant; Frank R. Hawkins, Adjutant; 
and T. M. Waldrop, Paymaster. Mr. 
Harris moved from the city, so in his 
place Robert W. Gordon was elected. 

At the transfer of Captain Swinner- 
ton to the Navy Yard, Washington, the 
letachment felt the loss of a guiding 
comrade and a true friend. The detach- 
ment entered a resolution in its records 
expressing their regret at their loss. 

In December the detachment gave a 
“feed” at which the service was the old 
tried and true “mess gear.” In January 
a dance was given at which there was a 
large attendance. 


NEBRASKA 

OMAHA—The Omaha Detachment is 
about to start its new year. Very little 
news has been received of their activities. 

UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY—The Joseph Sim- 
mons Wilkes Detachment has organized 
a Ladies Auxiliary Unit for which they 
have made application for charter. 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI—A detachment has been on 
the verge of being organized for a num- 
ber of months in this city. Since the 
Mail Guard has been stationed there a 
number of ex-Marines have started or- 
ganization. We hope to soon have an 
active chapter in the State of Florida. 


A Tin Can Washboard 

A detachment of United States ma- 
rines were stationed, a few years ago, 
in a lonely part of Cuba to protect peo- 
ple from bandits. One of the sea-soldiers 
saw a woman washing clothes on the 
river bank in the Cuban way by pounding 
them with rocks. He made her a lovely 
washboard from a couple of old tin cans. 
A few days later, a noise in the jungle 
gave a bandit scare. With cocked rifles 
the marines waited. Presently five Cuban 
washerwoman appeared each with a rat- 
tling handful of tin cans. They wanted 
washboards too. 
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A COMEDY OF ERRORS 


By Private Property, G. C. M. P. 


Title by kind permission of Pvt. Bill Shakespeare 


They were both young—not over nine- 
teen—and therefore impressionable to a 
degree varying from mildly to extra- 
ordinarily. For instance, the wearing 
of their uniforms—those of the United 
States Marine Corps—with the tradi- 
tions and the ideals they represented, 
filled them with a great justifiable pride. 
Justifiable even more so, probably, in 
the case of “not over nineteen.” And 
any normal young man, regardless of 
race, creed or color, gets some sort of a 
thrill out of curling his fingers around 
the stock of an automatic pistol. 

All right, light up and be comfortable. 
I’m going to expose a midnight tragedy 
caused by this combination of youthful 
emotions. 


The post was a large one, unused and 
dilapidated, since the war. The garrison 
at the time of the incident was small, 
and its sole duties were guarding the col- 
lection of rusty material and storage 
sheds that dotted the reservation. 

There were two patrols, bounded at 
their congruent extremities by a large 
wooden shed that had once been a ga- 
rage. In the course of a lonely four 
hour tour of guard duty, the two sen- 
tries were in the habit of meeting here 
and lessening the tediousness of their 
duty by conversation on various topics of 
common interest. 

On any night on which the two princi- 
pals of this story were on guard, strange 
proceedings could be observed at the 
garage. 

No. 1 Patrol would make his rounds 
as rapidly as possible, and returning to 
the garage, would hide himself among 
the shadows. In a few moments No. 2 
Patrol would happen along, apparently 
unconcerned but inwardly tingling with 
excitement. A voice, just a little bit 
too high-pitched for a “badman” in spite 
of its forced tone, would snarl from the 
darkness: “Stick ’em up, Buddy! 
Quick! I’ve got you covered!” No. 2 
would whirl around, chagrined and dis- 
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gusted that “this ham had got the drop 
on him.” No. 1 would then disarm him 
and stand gloating over his coup. 

On the night of this story, promptly 
on the stroke of midnight, No. 2 slipped 
into a dark corner and muttered to him- 
self, “I’ll fool that wise guy this time. 
He won’t be around for twenty minutes 
yet, and when he does, he’ll find me wait- 
ing for him.” He settled back com- 
fortably and waited the arrival of the 
unsuspecting ambusher. 

Presently he stiffened, straining his 
ears. Yes, someone was coming. The 
scrape of shoes on gravel came to him 
on the night air. Grimly he removed the 
clip from his pistol and looked to see 
that the chamber was empty, cocked it 
and held it in instant readiness. 

He gloated with anticipation as the 
approaching footsteps became louder, 
and as the full moon silhouetted the 
vague figure of a man on the ground in 
front of him he acted. Assuming his 
most ferocious “get your man” attitude, 
he stepped into the open with the pistol 
leveled and teeth bared. 

“Halt!” he rasped out fiercely. “Don’t 
move or you’re a dead man! This is 
the end of the trail, Pardner. For ten 
long years I’ve——” 

He gulped and peered closer at the 
other man whom he has just perceived 
did not look like No. 1 at all. Then his 
knees buckled together, and he groaned 
a most heartrending groan. For before 
him, his white face rapidly turning pur- 
ple as he took in the situation, and his 
knees visibly shaking in the smart rid- 
ing breeches, stood the Officer of the 
Day! 

The rest of the scene could hardly be 
termed interesting, and had best be left 
out of the story, as should the long, long 
days in the bread and water cell. But 
I know one Devil Dog who would not 
draw his pistol again if a whole herd of 
savage lions were charging down upon 
him. 
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77TH CO., 2ND BN., 5TH REGT. 


We will burst forth in print and let 
the rest of the Marine Corps know that 
the 77th Machine Gun Company, 2nd 
Battalion, 5th Regiment, formerly of 
Quantico, but now stationed across the 
bay from Caimanera, is still going 
strong. 

Of course everyone that has served 
with, or near, the 77th Company knows 
that it is a live wire organization; but 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, we 
will tell you the names of some of ow 
personnel, and then everyone will under- 
stand why the 77th does things and gets 
things done. 

Captain Bailey M. Coffenberg, who 
served with the Ist Battalion of the 
Sixth overseas and more recently with 
the Gendarmie d’Haiti, is the Company 
Commander. First Lieutenant Lewis A. 
Hohn, who is always heard of when 
there are Rifle and Pistol Matches going 
on, and Second Lieutenants Monroe A. 
Swanson and LePage Cromiller, Jr., com- 
plete the roster of the commissioned per- 
sonnel. First Sergeant Harold I. Crow- 
ell is doing the “Top-soldiering.” Gun- 
nery Sergeants Patrick Corbett, John D. 
Macphee, and Nello H. Frazier are the 
three “Gunneries.”. We might mention 
many more, and every name would be 
the name of a Marine who is doing his 
best to make this a good organization 


In Corporal Hess, the company brains, 
and Private First Class Mussen we have 
a minstrel team that is hard to beat. 
They are always willing to strut their 
stuff and entertain the boys at all the 
smokers and entertainments. 


In Johnie Neal, “Blonde Pinion,” and 
Red McLaughlin, we have three coming 
young boxers who will be heard from in 
Marine Corps boxing. All three are 
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young, clever, willing, and are training 
hard down here. 

Corporal Gray is captaining the base- 
ball team, taking his turn in the box, and 
playing second when not pitching. Cor- 
poral Hallo and Private Zavodnick are 
also on the Battalion team. 

We could go on for some time, but 
there isn’t a line of endeavor at which 
some man or men in the company doesn’t 
excel, and when it comes to hitting the 
ball and soldiering, well, the 77th is 
maintaining its well won reputation 
“Some outfit!” 


SECOND BATTALION, FIFTH REGI- 
MENT NOTES 


The Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, 
stationed at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, has 
had so many interesting things happen 
that we feel that we must break out in 
print and let the rest of the Corps know 
just what we are doing with our six- 
month tour down here. 


On December 11th and 12th one pla- 
toon of the Battalion and a good sized 
liberty party participated in the dedica- 
tion ceremonies attendant to the unveil- 
ing of a monument erected to the 71st 
New York Volunteers at Santiago, Cuba, 
A picked platoon was sent to Santiago, 
and their appearance and conduct was 
the subject of much favorable comment, 
Of course all the men that went to San- 
tiago visited San Juan Hill and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to “See the 
World with the Marines.” 


On Christmas morning the Battalion 
put on a mock parade that will be re- 
membered by personnel of the station 
for years to come. The parade started 
at 9:30 and was completed at 10:45. So 
many unusual uniforms and costumes 
were “on parade” that it was a difficult 
job for the judges to decide whom to 
award the prizes to. The Commandant 
of the Station and Mrs. Soule, and Lieu- 
tenant Commander and Mrs. Smith were 
the judges and openly announced that 
three prizes were too few to make all the 
awards that they felt should be made. 
Private First Class Mussen of the 77th 
Company, who mounted on a _ trusted 
mule acted as Battalion Commander, was 
awarded the first prize of $20.00. Gun- 
nery Sergeant Courson and Corporal 
Bagwell, both of the 51st Company, were 
jointly awarded the second prize of 
$10.00 for their appearance as Mother 
and Son. Mother certainly tried hard 
to get her boy accepted for enlistment 
in the Corps. Private Paul E. Newhouse, 
77th Company, won the third prize of 
$5.00. The appearance of Sergeant Jim- 
my Brothers, 51st Company, as the Bat- 
talion Adjutant, and that of Corporal 
Hess, 77th Company, as the Battalion 


Commander’s orderly, certainly raised 
several good hearty laughs. 


On Sunday morning, December 19th, 
the Officers of the battalion played the 
Staff Non-commissioned Officers a bal! 
game. The final score was 7 to 5 in 
favor of the NCO’s. The score probably 
would have been larger but for the rules 
that Major Bartlett announced just be- 
fore the game started. The rules were 
as follows: Any NCO making a home 
run would be awarded two months re- 
striction. The penalty for a three-base 
hit was announced as six weeks restric- 
tion and extra police duties during a like 
period. Any man making a two-base hit 
would be awarded one month’s depriva- 
tion of liberty on foreign shore. The 
penalty for any NCO getting on base, 
under any circumstances was announced 
by the Major as “two weeks restriction.” 
Quartermaster Sergeant Wilson wanted 
to award the game to the Officers by de- 
fault but the rest of the NCO’s over- 
ruled his proposition. Sergeant Major 
Ball never will get to go ashore down 
here as he drew punishment for break- 
ing every last rule. Supply Sergeant Fin- 
lay is the only NCO in a liberty status. 
The outstanding stars of the game were 
Major Bartlett and Quartermaster Clerk 
Smith. The Major scored two runs and 
batted in another one. He tied the score 
up for the Officers in the hectic second 
inning. QM Clerk Smith drew bases on 
balls every time up but he just wouldn’t 
run. Gunnery Sergeants Corbett and 
Frazier starred with the bat for the 
NCO’s. Sufficient to say that every last 
man in the Battalion was out to see the 
game and they rooted for both the Offi- 
cers and the NCO’s alike. The baseball 
game was the Major’s idea and certainly 
helped to pass a pleasant Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Now we will tell you about our min- 
strel show and sign off to give some one 
else a chance. Everybody in the vicinity 
of the station attended the show, and 
all said that it was absolutely the best 
show they have ever seen pulled off in 
the service. Private First Class Mussen 
of the 77th Company, an ex-professional 
show man, as the interlocutor, sur- 
rounded by a troupe of twenty-two good 
entertainers, entertained the crowd for 
two hours with good clean fun, jokes, 
songs, dancing and had the crowd in an 
uproar from start to finish. The min- 
strel troupe has practiced hard and their 
offering showed the result of their work. 
Lieutenant Alburger, the Battalion 
Morale Officer, was in charge of the 
show. The minstrel troupe, baseball 
team, and boxers are shoving off for Port 
au Prince this afternoon to show the 
First Brigade just how the Snappy 
Second Battalion does things. 
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LAKEHURST, N. J.. NEWS 
By “George” 


As we have lost “Helium,” it is on the 
minds of many of our great men, such 
as Pop Dahms, and Chambers, just how 
they can possibly operate our little ship. 
Some one has suggested using hot air, 
so here goes. 

Thanksgiving passed, Christmas is 
1ow here, but that we had such a won- 
jerful Thanksgiving feed is not an ex- 
cuse for our friend and Mess Sergeant, 
Harry Hyle, to let up on the Christmas 
cheer. Cheer really means eat. Ask any 
Marine. 

There is being organized here a ship’s 
service store. This is taking over .the 
activities of the Welfare, and, as Lieu- 
tenant Bluhm has been detailed as 
Ship’s Service Officer, it can be easily 
imagined what an improvement it will 
be over the old order of things. A 
laundry is now being erected. This has 
been desired for some time, but for many 
reasons has never been acquired. I 
nominate Q. M. Sergeant Hirsch as our 
Chinaman. Are there any further nomi- 
nations? 

Private Slayton has just placed an 
order for 1500 buggy whips. He is con- 
templating a trip to Detroit, and has 
assured the boys that he will soon run 
Mr. Ford out of business. We do know 
what a line he has, so Corporal Benedict 
and Private Mallett have already started 
to make negotiations towards turning in 
their Puddle Jumpers on a good horse 
and buggy. 

We have lost many of our Old Timers 
in the last month, including Sgt. Mea- 
dows, Cpl. Bialek, “Cowboy” English, 
the well known one who can tell the 
number, name and all the rest of the 
fifth, or any other card from the top of 
the deck, and of course we must not for- 
get the loss of our able chauffeur, who 
ean turn three somersets with an auto- 
mobile, then continue on his way—Wil- 
son. I have noticed many girls in the 
evenings recently, and you could see in 
their eyes that they are missing our 
late sheik Swinney. 

Private Melsheimer was up this morn- 
ing asking about having the Quarter- 
master purchase him a civilian outfit, he 
said that he thought that he could get 
it cheaper that way. I, of course, told 
him the rule of 10% profit would run the 
price up, but if he wanted, we would 
start pulling for a yellow ticket, but as 
he is a little too much like an angel <o 
obtain one of those in twenty days, he 
will have to wear parts of the uniform 
until spring, when clothes do not cost 
so much. We, of course, send him out 
in the cold cruel world with the best 
wishes, and the address of the nearest 
recruiting station. 

First Sergeant Stroud of the Guard 
Co. just let out a yell across the aisle. 
I started to copy it down, but the heat of 
it melted two keys of the typewriter, so 
I am now having my regular typewriter 
repaired, and am using one I borrowed 
from him. I, of course, told him the 
trouble with mine. He said it served me 
right for copying confidential matter. 

Corporal Evans almost got another 
hair cut last week. He took two days to 
get this one. We wonder if he went 
broke, or gave up in disgust. 

Corporal Clark has purchased a new 
overcoat, he has assured us that only 
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TELL IT TO THE MARINES BIG HIT 
IN NEW YORK 





Quinn Martin of the New York World Likes Marine Film 


“Tell It to the Marines” is a noble, 
amusing and beautiful motion picture 
play. That swaggeringly prolific movie 
shop of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer last night 
brought to Broadway this its second 
special production of the week, and here 
is one containing so much that is fine 
and moving and true that it may very 
justifiably boast of a parentage which 
gave us also that great screen drama 
of the World War, “The Big Parade.” 

But “Tell It to the Marines” is not 
of the World War. Instead, it is of the 
world-wide travels of that magnificent 
branch of our national defense which 
served so illustriously at the bridge of 
Chateau-Thierry. At the Embassy 
Theater you will first discover your Ma- 
rines in barracks at the Naval Station 
in San Diego. Thence out to sea serv- 
ice, into target practice, through the 
drudgery of drill and once more on the 
move to land at the dismal, rain-soaked 
port of Tondo, in the Philippines. Next 
stop is Shanghai, and in the finale, 
Hangchow, in China. 

Now, this is none of your devitalized 
travel films. It tells, among other things, 
of the adventure of a young Kansas City 
smart aleck who joins the Marines for 
the purpose of getting a free ride toward 
Tia Juana, in Mexico, where he purposes 
to play the ponies. But Skeets Burns 
(William Haines), slick as he really is, 
finds it much more difficult to escape 
from his oath as a Leatherneck than it 
is to take that oath. So that after being 
convinced of what his status is likely to 
be for the subsequent few years, he re- 
solves to make the most of it and imme- 
diately is fascinated by a fetching naval 
nurse. It develops that for this same 
young woman a big burly heart beats 
warmly beneath the woolen jacket of 
Sergeant O’Hara (Lon Chaney). And 
it is Sergeant O’Hara who throughout 


the person who borrowed his last one 
and has not returned it can borrow this 
one, that is if he is able to use it after 
the——. 

Private Wintermute has just attempted 
to make a request that he be authorized 
commutation of quarters and rations. He 
claims his Ford is as much trouble as 
any wife would dare be, so he has our 
sympathy, and we will take that up at 
our next meeting. 

Sixty men from this station had leave 
over Christmas and New Year’s; this 
made the duty a little stiff for those 
that remained, but who cares during 
the Christmas, when it helps others. 

Our Christmas dinner was a real treat 
“And ye may lay to that.” 

Skating is the sport around here now, 
ice is plentiful, and good. Shortage of 
skates is the only handicap, although I 
have heard several complaints that the 
ice was a little “hard,” but I do not know 
as I have not tried it that way. 

The “Los Angeles” is laid up for the 
worst part of the winter, and is receiv- 
ing a thorough checking over to see that 


that long, eventful voyage which is to 
follow makes it his principal business 
to make a Marine out of a Kansas City 
rookie. So that in Shanghai and: in 
Hangchow the nurse is comfortably at 
hand most of the time, with Private 
Burns and Sergeant O’Hara playing an 
intent, vigorous but none the less square 
game of it to determine upon which 
shall win her. 

I thought it priceless in the exciting 
climax—a hand-to-hand encounter by 
the Marines with bayonets fixed against 
a band of Chinese bandits—when that 
big, laughing Marine picked up an evil 
Chinese in the palm of his hand and 
spat into the face of his victim. 

“That,” observed the Marine, as he 
pushed the Chinese from him, “is for 
the bum chop suey I got in Omaha.” 

The sea scenes, the battle reproduc- 
tion, the marching and contact with 
enemy troops are managed with utter 
brilliance by this new director. To me 
the performance by Mr. Haines, already 
recognized as a good actor, is near per- 
fection. Mr. Chaney is superb as the 
hard-boiled, human, disillusioned Ser- 
geant of Marines, and Miss Boardman’s 
romantic episodes were lovely in the ex- 
treme. P 

Taking into consideration the vast 
scope of its action, the story proceeds 
with a remarkable pace and rhythm, a 
beat which is steady and sound to a 
notable degree. This in part is due to 
the fact that it is expertly titled. In 
its prologuic last episode alone did it 
break, and I think this entirely per- 
missible. There was no other manner in 
which it could have been brought to a 
close. It simply had to be made clear 
that Skeets got the nurse and that 
O’Hara carried on with the old brigade. 
It is a grand show, if you ask me. 


its frame work is in perfect condition. 

Work on our laundry is progressing 
rapidly, we expect to have our China- 
men at work by the first of March, may 
be. (I wonder who? Will Sherman and 
Dick do?). 

This post is preparing a heavy basket 
ball schedule. There will be six or eight 
teams in the league, the Marines fur- 
nishing one team of officers and two of 
enlisted men, and the Navy furnishing 
the balance. On the 20th of January 
we have a game scheduled with the Los 
Angeles Crew which is sure to be a good 
one, and then following the game there 
will be a real dance in the auxiliary ma- 
chine shop. 

Our bowling team has been at work 
for about a month, having played four 
games, that is sets, and won one, and 
gave them a good race for two of the 
others. Private Kezar leads on high 
points. We have some more games 
scheduled which will turn the balance 
of games lost in our favor, as these 
games were played with the strongest 
teams of the vicinity. 


Continued on page 33 
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Editorial 
gery MAJOR JIGGS, the Marines’ much admired 


mascot, passed on to canine heaven, if such a place there 

is, a short time ago. His death was very much regretted 
by the entire personnel of the Marine Corps. Jiggs, with that 
determined expression on his fighting face, had become almost 
an institution in the Corps. Before his death Jiggs was given 
the best medical attention available, but the doctors could not 
undo what his ardent admirers had done—he had been fed too 
well. 


It is with much pleasure and pride that The Leatherneck 
publishes the letter below, which is a clipping from the Dayton 
Journal, Dayton, Ohio. The Marine Corps will give whole- 
hearted support to teams which make such enviable records. 


FOR A REPEAT GAME 


Editor of The Journal: 

Dear Sir—The Quantico Marines made such a fine showing 
here, both on and off the football field, that I would like to see 
them play here again next year. The game was a fine exhibi- 
tion of the sport between teams evenly matched. And the 
military features that were part of it show that there is no 
lack of enthusiasm in military training in the University of 
Dayton. It was altogether an interesting and inspiring day. 
Dayton, I am sure, would welcome a repetition of the game 
and of its splendid features. 

PATRIOT. 


Last month the Editor took a short trip into the South and 
middle West and found that The Leatherneck was becoming 
well known far away from Marine Corps posts. The recruiters 
are showing The Leatherneck to the people of their districts 
and were receiving many compliments on the appearance of 
the magazine. A large number of Marines are sending their 
copies to friends and relatives. They surely do appreciate 
it too. 


The Marine Corps is finding itself rather busy these days. 
One item of news tells of Marines moving towards China, 
another item announces that Marines are being rushed to 
Nicaragua. Still another tells of the continued activity of 
Leathernecks on the mail guard. SEMPER PARATI! SEM- 
PER FIDELIS! 


Something for nothing! Impossible you will say. Well, we 
shall have to admit that there are very few commodities of 
value that one can obtain without paying for them. However, 
there is one shining exception. A free education is obtainable 
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by any Marine who will enroll with the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute. And an education is the most valuable possession one 
can have. It is an asset that cannot be lost or stolen. Con 
petition in life is very keen today. No matter what sort « 
vocation one is following the way will be much easier if he i 
a little better educated than the others who are doing the 
same work. This is true in military life, in civil life, in every 
walk of life. 

A few minutes a day will give you the right start. Turn to 
the Institute Page and write in for information, or, better still, 
enroll in any course that you think will do you the most good. 


areit 





The many changes occurring in the stations of our subscrib- 
ers make it unusually difficult for us to keep up with them. 
Do not fail to send us notice of change of address. A post 
card will do. 





To All Company and Detachment Commanders 


T HAS BEEN the experience of the Marine Corps Institute 
that many Marines select and apply for courses in the 
Institute for which they are unprepared to carry on to 

completion due to lack of basic knowledge. When this hap- 
pens the student soon finds his work too complicated for him, 
becomes inactive and finally discontinues his course. This 


results in much lost time and wasted effort on the part of the 


student and additional expense to the Institute. 

It would be very helpful to the Student and the Marine 
Corps Institute if all Company and Detachment Commanders 
would require men in their organizations to make application 
for enrollments in the Institute through the Company or 
Detachment office in order that each case could be properly 
investigated to determine whether the man possessed the 
required basic knowledge to continue the course. 

The cooperation of all officers is requested in this matter. 





An Idea Through the Mail 


URING THE PAST month there have been opened on the 
editorial desk many letters telling how the Marines 
of various posts spent their Christmas. In two or 

three instances, this yearly festival has been so managed by 
commanding officers that it has taken on a new significance 
for the personnel. The procedure described seems so satis- 
factory as a means of promoting the Yuletide spirit that we 
are tempted to pass it along for the consideration of the 
service in general. 

In addition to the usual well-decorated Christmas tree, 
elaborate dinner, menu card, etc., there was presented to each 
man a gift from home. Sometime before Christmas the Com- 
manding Officer had directed that there be written to the 
nearest of kin of each man a letter announcing that the post 
was to have a Christmas party, and suggesting that a present 
be sent to the man concerned in care of the Commanding 
Officer. These were all kept secretly until Christmas Day; 
when the men ate heartily of the abundant Christmas dinner, 
gathered ‘round the tree, and the distribution of presents 
ensued. 

We can think of no more appropriate way of promoting 
good will and spreading joy and happiness among the mem- 
bers of Marine Corps posts; and believe that if this custom 
were adopted universally, it would add immensely to the 
esprit and welfare of the men in the Corps. Certainly, it is 
to be commended as the proper spirit in which to commemorate 
this great day. 





Notice 


HE MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE has discontinued the 

T Complete Commercial Law Course and its divisions. 

Students at present enrolled may continue the course 

until completion; provided they are not disenrolled for any 
reason. 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 











1927 commenced with the finest issue 
of our Magazine that has yet been pub- 
lished and around the Galley Fires of 
many a post in the Corps the encourag- 
ing remarks of large numbers of Ma- 
rines were re-echoed as they perused the 
January number. To Lieutenant Gard- 
ner and his staff are tendered heartiest 
congratulations and may they continue 
the splendid work. 

~ * * 

The following letter picked up on the 

Editor’s desk is well worth passing on: 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

The writer has just received a copy of 
The Leatherneck from a son in training 
at Parris Island, and I wish at this time 
to compliment you upon its general ap- 
pearance and neatness, from make-up, 
composition and presswork. I am a 
printer and if this magazine is the prod- 
uct of the enlisted men it is a credit to 
them, and should be a great organ for 
this branch of the service. 

The Leatherneck has changed my 
opinion with regard to the general per- 
sonnel. I feel that any young man has 
great opportunities if he is minded to 
study for them. The writer was born 
and lived in Burlington, Vt., near Fort 
Ethan Allen and quite naturally got an 
impression of the old day soldiering. 
Allow me to once more commend you 
for The Leatherneck. 

Very truly yours, 
(Name withheld by request of writer.) 
. x a 


The Lake Denmark or Dover Marines 
of New Jersey never had so many or 
warmer friends than it has today. 
Amongst the new friends gained through 
the disaster of last July was the Ameri- 
ean Legion Post 77 of Paterson. Their 
Chaplain, W. A. Wildrick, writing me 
recently, says, “Tomorrow, December 
24th, I shall go with some of my com- 
rades to visit the Detachment and leave 
with them something which I hope will 
make up, in a small way, for what they 
are missing by enforced absence from 
their homes—a tangible expression of 
good will and the spirit of comradeship 
I have for them. The entire detachment 
from Captain Walter Sweet down to the 
last Buck Private share equally with 
comrade Legionnaires in my affection 
and care.” I can assure Dr. Wildrick 
and his comrades that every Marine ap- 
preciates the splendid spirit with which 
he and his comrades think of our buddies 
in Dover. 

. ” 7 

The parents of a Marine who was 
killed in the explosion secured from me 
the name of a lone Marine so that they 
could add to his happiness at Christmas 
time as a tribute and memorial to their 
absent boy. 

* + * 

“Place a Marine in any position and 
give him a chance; he’ll make good and 
in no wise disappoint you.” This a big 
estimate of both the Marine and his abili- 
ty, and I am glad to know that the good 
average Marine measures up. Not only 
do the U. S. Marines aim at and stand 
for a high standard but the men of the 
British Royal Marines have recently 
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proved their valor in the same way and 
shown themselves of the same sterling 
stuff when in their tight jam at Han- 
kow surrounded by the horde of Chinese 
coolies. 

- * * 

In the same day’s Press news was also 
the following item with regard to the 
tour of the Duke and Duchess of York 
to Australia on the battle cruiser “Re- 
nown.” “There will be no female servants 
as the men on board are well qualified 
to run things. This even includes hair 
dressing, Marine W. R. Uden having 
taken a special course to qualify for this 
particular task.” 

* * ~ 

The men on Mail Guard duty at Rich- 
mond, Rocky Mount, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, and other places at which I have 
met them during the last few weeks are 
in the best of spirits, while the testi- 
mony of Postoffice and Railway officials 
at every point have been of the most ap- 
preciative character. The men and their 
work have been accorded the highest 
praise. 

* . * 

The Hostess House in Quantico has 
received a very valuable assistant the 
last few months in the person of Mrs. 
Hunt, a New England lady who had a 
son in the service and sufficient experi- 
ence and tact to know how to handle 
other boys. Mrs. Tolle has, by this ad- 
ditional help, thus had her exceedingly 
heavy burden of work considerably 
lightened. 

A change has also taken place in Par- 
ris Island where the Hostess House 1s 
now under the direction of Mrs. Berri- 
man who has had wide experience in the 
kind of work requisite for such a posi- 
tion. Mrs. Berriman hails from Macon, 
Ga. 

- * * 

With the New Year, the Receiving 
Barracks at Parris Island is again filling 
up. A fine group of new recruits greeted 
me on my visit with Chaplain Rountree. 
Herbert V. Anderson is the First Ser- 
geant while Sergeants Marlin P. Cain, 
Leland Diamond and Jas. B. Rowland are 
still in evidence. The Yemassee Receiv- 
ing Station is in the capable hands of 
Gy. Sergeant Charles B. Hughes. 

* * * 

The First Sergeants of the Island are 
a bunch “hard to beat.” Frank Walcutt 
still has the Post Band, Stewart W. 
Noble is at the Service Company, Harry 
Remington at the Rifle Range, William 
E. Safley at the Cooks’ and Bakers’ 
School, Johnnie Vaughn with the Naval 
Prison Detachment, William E. Pince 
keeps the Field Music Detachment in 
good order, and William Fritsche, John- 
nie Hemphill and Uley A. Stokes look 
after the well being of the Headquarters 
Detachment Main Station and Training 
Station respectively. 

*~ * * 

Many of the men of the 16th will be 
glad to know that “Fighter” Obrien of 
that company who was always ready to 
put on the gloves when overseas is now 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, and, when I 
met him the other day, was just as en- 
thusiastic about sport as he used to be, 
although I’m afraid his weight would 
now somewhat hinder his former activi- 
ties. H. J. Randles of the Sixth Regi- 
ment was also at the “Sunshine City” 
and is quite an expert amongst the golf- 
ing fraternity. 


Twenty-seven 


It is really remarkable, the way one 
meets up with Marines. I have not visited 
a town or city for many months but 
what some former member of the Corps 
either recognizes or is recognized by me. 
The majority of these men are in excel- 
lent positions and in good standing in 
the community. 

* x * 

Chaplain H. E. Rountree is again with 
the Marines. When I first met him he 
was their Chaplain in Port-au-Prince 
and we had some wonderful adventures 
in traveling to appointments in different 
parts of that wonderful country. Now 
Parris Island claims him and he has al- 
ready found the warm place in the hearts 
of the Officers and Men of the command. 
The Christian Church has a weekly paper 
called the “Christian Sun.” For the 
last four years it has carried a page en- 
titled, “Family Altar,” which has been 
conducted by Chaplain Rountree. I have 
just read a recent issue and am delighted 
to say that one of the finest inspirational 
and helpful pages of the paper was the 
contribution from the pen of our Parris 
Island Chaplain. 





THE MONTH’S POEM 
No matter what else you are doing, 
From cradle days through to the end, 
You’re writing your life’s secret story 
Each night sees another page penned; 
Each month ends a thirty-page chapter, 
Each year, means the end of a part, 
And never an act is mis-stated, 
Nor ever one wish of the heart. 





No matter what others may deem you, 
E’en though they exalt you, forsooth, 
This Life Book of yours will not flatter, 
For ev’ry word in it*is truth; 

To glance o’er its pages long written, 
The yesterdays almost forgot, 

Will quicken the drowsiest conscience, 
You see what you are, and are not! 


Each day when you wake, the Book 
opens, 

Revealing a page clean and white, 

What thoughts and what words and what 
doings 

Will cover its surface by night? 

God leaves that to you—you’re the 
writer— 

And never one word shall grow dim 

Till some day you write the word “Finis,” 

And give back your Life Book to Him. 
WALLACE DUNBAR VINCENT. 





Happenings 

Happiness in this world, when it comes, 
comes incidentally. Make it the object 
of persuit, and it leads us a wild-goose 
chase, and is never attained. Follow 
some other object, and very possibly we 
may find that we have caught happiness 
without dreaming of it; but likely enough 
it is gone the moment we say to our- 
selves, “Here it is!” like the chest of 
gold that treasure-seekers find. 


Illusions 

Illusions are the priceless bits of magic 
that tone down the harsh ugliness of 
stern reality. Thru them, a good many 
of the drab things in this world acquire 
charm, romance, glamour. [Illusions are 
the rose-coloured glasses that conceal a 
lot of life’s grey. Don’t destroy them 
deliberately—they will vanish soon 
enough. 




















THE MARINE 


Wherever there is fighting, there he is 
With a bull-dog smile of pleasure on his 
phizz. 
He’s a whaler of a sailor 
And at sticking he’s a nailor 
And the Huns discovered that he knew 
his bizz. 


He’s a blue-eyed, brown-eyed, gray-eyed 
man of war, 
With a voice that’s like a husky cannon’s 
roar. 
He’s a chap of steel and muscle 
Always eager for a tussle, 
Just because—well, that is why he joined 
the Corps. 


You can put him on the sea or at the 
Marne. 
Not a tinker’s damn cares he, and not 
a darn. 
All he needs is some position 
And a lot of ammunition, 
And his target does not have to be a 
barn. 


When his powder’s gone it never will be 
missed 
While his bayonet and knife are on the 


ISt 


If they should break, by thunder 
He’s a slashing, mashing wonder 
With a busy “bertha” doubled in each 
fist 


First to fight and last to quit it, he is 
seen 

Plunging through them like a great big 
war machine, 

And just as long as dear Old Glory 
Waves on high, she'll tell the story 
Of the happy, snappy, scrappy, game 

Marine. 
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THE ISLANDS 
By Captain Christiancy Pickett 


I've served thirty years and my hair’s 
getting gray; 

Nine times I’ve said “Never Again!’ 

But the very first day, I would blow in 
my pay; 

In a week, I'd be back with the men. 


If a man will just “soldier,” they treat 
him right well 

That’s how we old soldiers get hit. 

it’s a job that you'll hold till it freezes 
in Hell, 

For you cannot get fired or quit. 


I’ve been down in Haiti and out on the 
Coast, 

In China and over in France 

One place I will always look back on 
the most, 

I'll go back if they’ll give me a chance. 


I remember the nights by that glassy, 
smooth strait 

Along the calm coast of Cebu; 

The bugle’s sweet sound as we'd come 
in the gate 


The sad, mellow notes of “Tattoo.” 


Those nipa tiendas, alight with the glare 

Of a flickering cocoanut ‘amp, 

Where we went with our pay to get “lit 
up” for fair, 

And confined when we came :nto camp. 


Remember the vino so pungent and 
clear? 

It was twenty times stronger than ram; 

And the palm juice called “Tuba” that 
answered for beer 

That we drank till we went blind and 
dumb. 


On Sundays we always fell in with the 
crowd 

That went up where the cock-fights were 
held; 

No blue laws out there—everything was 
allowed 

And my gosh! How those mad goo-goos 
Yelled! 


Recall when the moros grew tired of 
peace 

And killed all the Christians in sight? 

Every heathen in Jolo was swinging a 
Kris 

Say, boys! What a glorious fight! 


Our Corporal, MacDougall, who meas- 
ured six feet, 

Was a fellow who scoffed at our fears; 

At inspections his underwear always 
looked neat, 

For he hadn’t worn any for years! 


MacDougall jumped into the mob with 
a cheer, 

He loved nothing more than a scrap, 

And a half crazy moro boy sliced off 
his ear, 

But MacDougall sure cleaned up the 
map! 


Then a transport dropped anchor out 
there in the straits 

Where the flying fish danced in the spray, 

And the band played sad tunes as we 
left for the States 

And we chucked our pith helmets away. 
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The boys were all happy and yet I will 


bet, 
As they watched the land fading from 
sight, 


Every man hugged the rail with a tings 
of regret 

And looked back through the fast fall 
ing night. 


STRETCHER BEARERS 
By Capt. Frank C. Tilson 


While they’re passin’ round these de 
Guerre 
An’ D. S. C.’s an’ such, 
There’s a guy I’d like to recommend— 
He isn’t mentioned much, 
His job is nothin’ fancy, an’ he doesn’t 
get much fame 
He is just a stretcher bearer but, 
Believe me, sir, he’s game. 


Who am I? Why, just a doughboy. 
Perhaps you know my rep. 

An’ I used to kid the Pill Brigade 
For gettin’ out o’ step. 

But since we’ve had this war of ours, 
I’ve seen what they can do, 

And perhaps this little story may 
Explain my change of view. 


I was lyin’ there one morning, 
With my nose jammed in the dirt, 
While the bullets all around me 
Made the tiny dust clouds spurt. 
Just a wishing I was thinner, 
An’ longing’ to be home, 
Or any place away from there, 
From Mexico to Rome. 


My pal was lyin’ wounded, 
Up a hundred yards ahead, 

And I knew we couldn’t reach him, 
So I gave him up for dead. 

Then two stretcher bearers started, 
And I figured they was gone, 

But they never hesitated—just went 
On, and on, and on. 


They just sort o* hunched their shoul- 
ders, 
Like it was a shower of rain, 
An’ they went out to my buddy— 
An’ they brought him back again. 
It’s not so hard to face the Boche, 
An’ let him shoot at you, 
When you’ve got an automatic, an’ 
Can do some shootin’ too. 


But those two boys went marchin’ out, 
Without a single chance, 

Except to push up daisies in 
Some sunny field in France. 

They saw their job and did it, 
Without any fuss or talk, 

Just as calmly and serenely as you'd 
Start out for a walk. 


Believe me, that takes courage, an’ 
I'll hand it to them, 

You may call them noncombatants, but 
They’re soldiers and they’re men. 


Since our yarn about the “wooden 
shoe” girl, we have been told that a cer- 
tain Corporal in the Corps calls his wife 
his Gillette Girl. We bit, and asked him 
why, and he said that every time he 
‘ame home she started the conversation 
by asking: “’jelet me buy this, and 
*jelet me buy that.” 
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Recent photograph of the Marine Detachment aboard the U. S. S. Camden, First L)B. Onle: 
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And here we have a picture from the opposite end of the country. Det@ted Stat 
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First LB. Onley, Commanding. Taken at their Home Port, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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y. Det@ted States Marines on duty at the Destroyer Base, San Diego, California. 
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OBSERVATION SQUADRON TWO 
By Arnheim 

Well, Christmas is over, and a good 
time was had by all, to say the least. 
There is so much to tell you this time 
that I am liable to forget about half of 
it. "Scuse me if I do. 

You should hear the string orchestra 
of Observation Squadron Two. It is truiy 
the berries. The members are “Flip” 
Mahoney, uke; “Snuffy” Neus, uke; 
“Rudy” Rutherford, uke; Carl Coder, 
banjo; “Wop” Dent, scraper; and Eddie 
Weiss, traps and drums. They make 
plenty music, in fact so much that the 
habitual afternoon sleepers have been 
unable to get in their time. 

Talking about a Christmas dinner, 
you will have to go a long way to beat 
the one put out by OUR “Pop” Pelz, 
mess sergeant, “Bob” Burns and Walde- 
mar, cooks. Boy, they certainly strutted 
their stuff, and all three of them worked 
all night Christmas Eve! The Squadron 
is really proud of its galley force, and 
we don’t mean contact. 

We had a party Christmas Eve in the 
recreation hall, which was sponsored by 
Major Roy S. Geiger, our commanding 
officer. 

The part of Santa Claus was taken by 
Mrs. Blanton, wife ef Captain Blanton. 
She presented the entire command with 
packages from the Red Cross. The chil- 
dren of the officers and non-com’s of the 
Squadron were also presented with a 
gift each from Major Geiger. Inci- 
dentally, the Major gave each man a 
cigar, and Captain Presley gave us 
each a package of Chesterfield cigarettes. 
That’s the kind of officers we have in 
Observation Squadron Two, and we are 
proud of them. 

Dahlstrom, our boy N. A. P., was made 
Gunnery Sergeant, “Goose” Gosney, the 
test stand wizard, made corporal, and 
“Chick” Middleton made P. F. C. The 
promotions were all given Christmas 
Eve, as Christmas presents, and we are 
sure that the boys were as glad to get 
them as we were to see them get the 
promotions. I almost forgot to tell you 
that George Morgan, photographer de 
luxe, was made sergeant. I told you I 
was liable to forget things! Pardon me, 
George. 

We hear that a new Ford is on the 
market, one that will start with no coils. 
A certain truck driver in the garage 
here had the sergeant in charge push 
him all over the camp trying to start his 
Ford. After half an hour of unsuccess- 
ful attempts, he brought it back to the 
garage, and found that he had forgotten 
to put his coils back. Funny how easily 
they start with coils, isn’t it? 

We have found a way to utilize the saw 
dust from the carpenter shop. Keffer 
and Overstreet decided that it will stop 
leaks in radiators. Accordingly they 
filled a radiator of a Riker truck full to 
stop a few small leaks. They are still 
trying to get it all out. 

Captain Presley celebrated Christ- 
mas by taking off at 4:45 A. M. Christ- 
mas morning. He flew over the Ameri- 
can colony to let the children know that 
Santa had come, in the 1926 style. 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Ivan W. Miller 


spent the Christmas holidays in Cape 
Haitien, making the trip by automobile. 

Night flying was inaugurated in Haiti 
by Captain Presley and Sgt. Conney on 
the night of December 18th. Two flights 
were made, and on the second flight 
Gunnery Sergeant D’Ariano got in part 
of his time. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that more can be expected in 
the future. 

On the night of December 23rd there 
was a dance given at the gymnasium of 
the Second Regiment for the enlisted 
personnel of the First Brigade. The 
ladies of the First Brigade attended in 
force, thus making dancing partners 
available for the numerous enlisted men 
attending. Such a good time was had 
by everybody that we sincerely hope that 
more of these dances will be given soon. 
We would like to see a regular program 
of such dances started, because it af- 
fords the enlisted men of the Brigade 
their only opportunity to associate with 
women of their own race. 

There are rather persistent rumors in 
the air concerning a minstrel show to be 
given by the personnel of Observation 
Squadron Two in the near future. We 
have in the person of Gunnery Sergeant 
Oliver A. Cote a man who has hag wide 
experience in the presentation of such 
affairs, both in civilian and service lines. 
Gunnery Sergeant Cote considers that 
there is ample talent among the per- 
sonnel to stage such an event, and we are 
sure that the Commanding Officer wil! 
be favorably inclined to endorse such 
an entertainment. 

The Brigade polo team, of which our 
Lieutenant Hayne D. Boyden is a mem- 
ber, won a rather decisive victory over 
the Gendarmiere team in the tournament 
for the cup donated by President Louis 
A. Borno of the Republic of Haiti. Mr. 
Boyden was very conspicuous in the vic- 
tory, scoring two goals in spite of the 
fact that he had been ill the greater 
part of the day prior to the game. 

The baseball team of Observation 
Squadron Two donated another cup for 
the Commanding Officer’s desk. The 
team, under the able leadership of Gun- 
nery Sergeant “Skinny” Kyle, of Marine 
Corps football and baseball fame, won 
eight games and lost none. The players 
were Gy. Sgt. Kyle, Schaeffer, Ford, 
Straba, Scott, Collins, Doucett, LaDue, 
Cullum, Rosenberg, Scanlon, Craig and 
Adams. 

We have another noise maker in the 
barracks. “Al” Naugle has decided that 
he was born to be a musician. He has 
bought a Hawaiian guitar and says that 
one of these days he will be as good as 
Overstreet. 

The Wop, being Ai’s bunkie, has de- 
cided to outdo Al, and has ordered a 
saxaphone. When it comes we will 
shanghai him to the corral. 

STATION OB S 2 SIGNING OFF. 





STAFF SGT. PAUL G. EDISON COM- 
PLETES THIRTY YEARS 

Staff Sergeant Paul G. Edison, sta- 
tioned at the Marine Corps Base, Naval 
Operating Base, San Diego, on January 
3, 1926, completed thirty years and 
twenty-six days service in the Army and 
the Marine Corps. He was retired on 
that date with the highest congratula- 
tions of the Major General Commandant. 
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CAVITE, P. I. 
By R. M. K. 

Perusing the columns of the October 
number a few days ago, we looked in 
vain for notes of the Cavite Barracks. 
This state of affairs is scandalous, and 
cannot be tolerated. No! Are we not 
Marines and as such entitled to repre- 
sentation in the official organ of that 
ancient and honorable organization? 
Quite so, say you. Then, let’s go. 

Major J. P. Willcox took command of 
the Marines on October 4th, relieving 
Major C. H. Wells, who promptly 
boarded a Dollar steamer and made 
knots in an easterly direction. Major 
Willcox will be remembered as the man 
who contributed a great deal to the mak- 
ing of “Tell It To The Marines.” The 
gang all like him; they say he is a square 
shooter, and what praise is higher than 
that ? 

The place is over-run with boots fresh 
from the States via the “Henderson.” 
Several of them got in trouble, not hav- 
ing learned moderation and a limit be- 
yond which it is not safe to go. But as 
time goes on, and they become accus- 
tomed to the routine of the service, they 
improve and most of them will turn out 
to be good soldiers. 

We, ourselves, just come from Guam, 
which is bone dry, were much intrigued 
by the number of bars and the bottles 
with the fascinating labels thereon. So 
we converted our coin of the realm into 
pesos and proceeded to look them over, 
appointing ourselves an investigating 
committee of one, as it were, with grati- 
fying results. 

Due to the fact that most of the non- 
coms were taken by expeditionary forces 
to China, a number of these chow- 
punishers found themselves with chev- 
rons and not a clear idea as to why or 
what to do in a case of that kind. It 
was a windfall, and no mistake. . Some 
of them made more in six months than 
some men I have seen on their second 
cruise. Good men, too. But that is one 
of the exigencies of the Service, and 
happens in the best regulated posts. 

There is a rumor going around that 
one of our patrolmen was set upon a 
few nights ago, and brutally assaulted 
by two of our well known young Gyre- 
nes-about-town. Dear, Dear, and F’ev- 
ven’s sake! It seems the M. P., in all 
his pride of caste, position and strength 
spoke harshly to the aforesaid Y. G. A. 
T., after first having secured his patrol. 
Whereupon they hopped aboard him, and, 
as the saying is, were all over him like 
a tent, with results disastrous to the 
said patrol. It is thought that this will 
curb his fondness for bending a club 
over the domes of the military upon the 
slightest provocation. 

Armistice Day was observed with fit- 
ting ceremonies in Manila and Cavite. 
The Marines turned out and journeyed 
to Manila where they presented arms in 
the approved sea-going style. Sergeant 
Olaguez, “Guss,” the Little Spanish Gen- 
tleman from California, acted as color 
sergeant for the Portuguese flag, thus 
settling all arguments as to his nation- 
ality. The Stadium in Manila was the 
scene of the inter-service fights that 
night, Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
Three Marines fought, one was knocked 
out; Lacascio, from Olongapo, lost on a 
decision, and big “Spiker” K. 0O.’d a 
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sailor in the first round. The 31st In- 
fantry carried off most of the honors. 

The Marine ball team is having a 
good season, standing well to the top of 
the Navy Yard League. A new pitcher 
by the name of Morris was discovered 
who has hurled several winning games 
and shows promise of becoming one of 
the mainstays of the nine. They should, 
if the team is not broken up by out- 
going details, finish first, or at least 
second. 

Two details of replacements have gone 
up to the “Helena” within the last month. 
via commercial transportation. The 
“Helena” is at present at Canton. Per- 
sonally, I am living with a gang of 
blanket-pressers who were in China on 
the “Sacramento,” and I know enough 
about the place to give you an accurate 
description of any part there from hear- 
say. Something should be done about 
these slant-eyes who make the lives of 
people who’ve never been in the land of 
the pigtail miserable with their inter- 
minable accounts beginning’ thusly, 
“Now, when I was in China,” and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

The natives observed a feast of one 
of their myriad saints this week, and 
the sky was bright with fireworks which 
gave forth a dull “Boom,” shattering all 
hopes of sleep, the while bands and pa- 
rades galloped furiously up and down 
the streets. It was a good time to be on 
leave for ten days or so. The streets, as 
you who have been in Cavite know, are 
none too wide, and the only way of pene- 
trating the crowds was in the form of a 
flying wedge, with an armored car at 
the tip. It is reported that several of 
the convival members of the command 
had difficulty in finding their way back 
to the barracks that night, but whether 
from crowds or not I couldn’t say. 

We wish to state that while we ap- 
prove most heartily of the new form of 
“The Leatherneck,” still, we don’t like 
to see it lose that personal touch with 
the various detachments. It struck us 
that the scribes were conspicuous by 
their absence in the last issue. Where, 
for instance, was the Brown Field dope, 
which as a rule clutters up quite a bit 
of space? And others? We would like 
to see news of every post in the Corps 
every month. I am in hopes that if this 
is published so that others can see that 
one doesn’t need to be a literary light in 
order to be a contributor there will be 
an out-pouring of guff from every outfit. 
Make it a real Marine journal! 


U. Ss. S. “OKLAHOMA” 

Just a few lines from the U. S. S. 
“Oklahoma,” Third Division, U. S. Battle 
Fleet, San Pedro, California. The last 
news letter we sent in to The Leather- 
neck was in October, just previous to 
Short Range Battle Practice. The 
“Okey,” one of the oldest fighting ships 
of the dreadnaught squadron, came 
second. She can also boast of being 
ahead of all other battleships in Engi- 
neering Efficiency. 

The officers and crew of the “Okla- 
homa” will play Santa Claus to the Los 
Angeles’, San Pedro’s, and Long Beach’s 
children as in other years. One hundred 
children are to receive new outfits, half 
of whom are girls. Santa Claus will ar- 
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rive about noon in a sea plane. The big 
tree will be arranged on the main deck 
aft in the presence of all hands and the 
little guests. : 

The Officers, Sailors, and Marines of 
the “Oklahoma” have made up a pool 
sufficient to purchase each of their little 
guests costumes complete from hats to 
shoes, in addition to toys and other 
things for which childish hearts ache on 
Christmas. 

All the arrangements for supplying 
the children were made December 9th by 
a committee from the “Okey” consisting 
of Chaplain Ellis, Navy Paymaster Mc- 
Kenzie, Sergeant Brennan, and Coxswain 
McDermott. They represented Com- 
mander Ghormley and Captain Willis 
McDowell. 

The children will be transported to 
the ship Christmas morning. They will 
be taken on a tour of inspection, and 
about noon they will welcome Santa. A 
turkey dinner will be served to the chil- 
dren and then they will be taken to their 
homes. 

Every Christmas since the “Oklahoma” 
was commissioned, her Officers and Men 
have provided a treat for either poor 
children or orphans in the port in which 
the ship happened to be. 


CAPTAIN KEARNEY RETIRED 

Parris Island, S. C., Jan. 5—Marines 
here turned out enmasse today to bid a 
fond farewell to Captain Michael Kear- 
ney who, after more than thirty years’ 
service in the Marine Corps, has retired 
from active service. The Marine Band 
played “Semper Fidelis” and “Auld 
Lang Syne” while a battalion of Ma- 
rines, under the command of Captain 
B. F. Fogg, presented arms in honor of 
the retired captain, and officers and en- 
listed men from Brigadier General Harry 
Lee down, saluted as one of the post tugs 
carried him off to the mainland and 
civilian life. 

Captain Kearney has served in many 
countries of the world and has taken 
part in many battles. He was presented 
with the Medal of Honor for conspicu- 
ous bravery during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and has a record during the 
World War which tells of many brave 
acts. 

During the last farewell, General Lee 
said: 

“In delivering to you your orders to 
assume the status of a retired officer, 
which authority is granted by the Presi- 
caent of the United States, through the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Major 
General Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, I desire to ex- 
press to you my reluctance to see you 
go upon the retired list, except that the 
action was taken upon your own applica- 
tion after a long and faithful service 
exjending over the best part of your 
life. All who know you admire your 
manner of performance of duty and your 
steadfast loyalty to the Marine Corps. 

Particularly in this post your presence 
and activity will be missed. You have, 
by your attitude here, endeared your- 
self to us all and it is with sincere best 
wishes that we who have known you 
— note your transfer to the retired 
ist.” 
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“SO THIS IS DENVER” 

A good place to live and new fields 
for the Marine to Conquer. With Rl 
R2, R3 and R4 sections guarding th« 
mails, east through Kansas and Ne- 
braska, north and northeast through Wy- 
oming and Nebraska, west through Col 
orado and south through Colorado, New 
Mexico and into Texas, they have the 
situation well in hand. 

To say nothing of the Cities of Den- 
ver and Pueblo which have been taken 
over intact. With good quarters, good 
food, friendly and appreciative civilians, 
and plenty of goodlooking girls—Why 
Not? 

As for Mail Guard duty, it is ideal. 
With heavy shipments constantly radiat- 
ing from the U. S. Mint at Denver, it 
is never necessary to imagine that we 
are guarding valuables, we know it. 
Then, too, the runs out of Denver go 
through as the “Denverites” say, the 
most scenic part of the world. Through 
the Royal Gorge, over Tennessee Pass, 
and over the “Top of the World,” the 
highest spot in the entire world to which 
a steam locomotive travels. This train 
during the winter months consists of 
three engines, one snow plow, a mail car 
and a passenger car. And don’t think 
that the snow plow isn’t necessary, for 
right now the snow is deeper than the 
train is high in some places. But the 
mails must go through—and if we stay 
here much longer it will go through the 
longest tunnel in the world. Six and a 
quarter miles long and right through 
the Rockies—some hole. 

The “Gang’s” all well and funny as 
it may seem nobody wanted to go home 
for Christmas—they all have new 
homes here. 

Wherever Christmas finds the Marines, 
whether it be on the Bund in Yokohama 
or the peaceful interior of the U. S. A., 
someone sees to it that the day is a 
merry one. So it was this Christmas 
with the local mail guards, far from a 
Marine Base, yet happier even than those 
gathered together for the celebration in 
barracks or on board ship. 

Phil H. Philbin, Jr., local young man 
and holder of a commission, in the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, was host last night 
at the Congress Hotel for one of the 
merriest Christmas dinners held in the 
city. As guests, each of the local mail 
guards was given a seat of honor, next 
to his “lady friend.” 

It was a very pleasantly spent even- 
ing, according to the guards and their 
host. The brilliantly lighted table 
groaned under a host of good things to 
eat and the conversation of men who had 
soldiered on every side of the globe 
scintillated with bright repartee and apt 
illustrations. Tollowing the dinner, 
dancing was enjoyed until a late hour. 








UNUSUAL DUTY, WELL 
PERFORMED 

A letter has been received from the 
Commanding Officer, Marine Barracks, 
Cavite, P. I., relating action on the part 
of Private Clarence M. Alexander, U. S. 
Marine Corps, in subduing a full grown 
bull which had gotten loose in the yard 
and evaded capture for an hour. 

Such courage and daring as displayed 
by Private Alexander is commendable, 
and the correspondence in this case has 
been placed on his official record. 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS 

Christmas came; Christmas went; but 

lid not escape the A & I gang. A 
mbination of a Buffet Lunch-Christmas 
tree, presents for everybody, lots of 
candy, cigarettes and smokes all day; 
thing was omitted. 

Our own Major General Commandant 
headed the “chow” line, which was 
formed cafeteria style; General Williams 
and General Lane, Adjutant and Inspec- 
tor, were close behind, and the staff of 
the A & I followed. Plenty of chow, but 
after Giles filled up the basket labeled 
“chicken” with ham sandwiches a couple 
of times it became unpopular. Little 
Leona Fisher, the apple of Bud’s eye, 
was a mighty good assistant to the 
“S O S” squad. The commissary com- 
mittee composed of Margaret Shaugh- 
nessy, Blanche Hurley and Chris Bartley 
certainly provided a splendid assortment 
of edibles, and deserve commendation. 
“Sergeant Jake” on the Java “urn” 
earned his meal, but in the rush of busi- 
ness almost lost out. 

Kitty Kinnear, the little girl with the 
big appetite, complained that the plate 
was not big enough. 

Major Fegan, Officer in Charge of Re- 
cruiting, just “happened in;” one invi- 
tation was enough. 

By the time this issue goes to the 
readers the Second Annual A & I ball 
will be history. Watch for “Side lights 
on the Ball” next month. 

I wonder how Sharpnack enjoyed his 
“chicken” sandwiches? We didn’t know 


they served them in “tights,” Fred. 
Guy Williams in the Naval Hospital 
and Mrs. Robards who was ill, received 


liberal samples from the chow table; 
sorry they could not have been present. 

Kitty Kinnear started the New Year 
right by taking a trip to Corning, New 
York, and “visiting the folks at hum.” 

But didn’t Wayne Leavitt put some- 
thing over on all of us; slips away on a 
furlough to wind up the year and pulls a 
New Year’s Eve ringing of the wedding 
bells with our own A & I friend, Esther 
Davidson. She resigned early in De- 
cember and went home to Duluth, Min- 
nesota, but didn’t stay put long. 

Well, individually and collectively, we 
like them; may all their troubles be lit- 
tle ones. 

When Wayne got back to his desk he 
didn’t know it. A shower of kitchen 
utensils contributed to him and his bride 
by the gang made it look like a branch 
of Woolworth’s. 

What a brushing and pressing of 
clothes, polishing of buttons, borrowing 
of this and that, cleaning up white belts; 
Major Fegan called for a gang to usher 
at the special showing of “Tell it to the 
Marines,” featuring Lon Chaney as a 
tough Leatherneck. 

We understand top honors rested with 
Wayne Simpson and Archie Moore, who 
held the distinction of assisting the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge to seats, and 
George Morris who served them with 
programs. Appropriate insignia for this 
service has not yet been received from 
the mint; but we know it was a pleasure 
to the boys so honored. 

And maybe everybody didn’t enjoy the 
picture. Just one thing wasn’t true to 
life, for “Skeets” Burns should have 
reenlisted for four years. 

Friends of Everett Hardell, the song- 
bird who used to be in the “Bonus gang,” 
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will be pleased to know he is making 
good progress in his vocal studies. He 
is now in Milan, Italy, and expects to 
return to the good old U. S. A. inside 
of a year. 

Word has come from the late Leather- 
lung Becker, who used to whisper so 
sweetly in the Muster Roll Division, that 
both Colonel Beadle and he may be 
looked for at the A & I ball. 

Ever since Christmas, Margaret Mc- 
Goldrick has seemed to be so happy. 
Surely Santa Claus couldn’t have put 
that contented look in her eyes. Now, 
we wonder - The gang gave her a 
shower of kitchen tools for the new 
bachelor flat, and thoughtfully included 
a luncheon set for six. That’s all right, 
Margaret, we'll all come, never mind the 
napkins. 

Ed Lockout, Sherlock of Headquar- 
ters, proud holder of Bonus Certificate 
Number A-1, was the first to test its in- 
trinsic value at the banks, and reports 
it was “good as gold.” But remember, 
its value increases every year, and if it 
is put away in the old sock for 20 years 
Uncle Sam will kick in liberally. 

The annual election of members to 
serve as the A & I Relief Committee re- 
sulted as follows: Q. M. Sergeant 
Thomas L. Miller, Chairman; Muster 
Roll Division: Archie A. Moore and Anna 
E. McGoldrick; Records Division: Mar- 
garet C. McGoldrick and Winnie Bran- 
non; Administrative Division: Edward 
J. McCabe and Katherine Kinnear; Mail 
and File Division: Blanche Hurley and 
Leslie L. Leer. 





Corps Bowling League 


TEAMS. Per Cent 
ADMINISTRATIVE ....ccccecee -722 
I, naa aa © iirg ain 6 aoe .583 
I go od nary Slee ail wild 527 
ED 6a ais sate we otk ee waa 472 
oi FAT |») Sere 472 
0 ee .444 
SE Hictds banksenebe den .416 
PS catiines vesdwesen 388 


lst high team game, Disbursing... 545 
2nd high team game, Administra- 


ere ere ees ree ee 533 
lst high team set, Administrative 1565 
2nd high team set, Inspectors.... 1545 
ist high individual game, May.... 138 
2nd high individual game, McGrory 133 
1st high individual set, O’Toole.... 353 
2nd high individual set, Richardson 346 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Average 
EE rer ee 103.5 
Eo. ohh poh we nwa owe 101.27 
6 a as cee ee Meee eee 101.6 
EE en os Nae goin ena Ree 99.6 
Ce Stan Vaan anda a me aad 89.25 
ES ih 0, ick 6b als ta ade beets 88 
DEE doxteas vendsennede cee van 87.6 

PROPERTY 
DOD 64 wiaiisacews senwewedy 100.25 
STS eee errr ars re 95.4 
CP ree Oe ere 92.11 
CS PCC ee 91.22 
RN i eg a er a a a cece ahead 87.14 
DES ick.d: aod eke eee Ke eae 87.1 
DY lov ae Oconnet oeabbasbededs 84.19 
CONTRACTS 

De oc aedacesteedvacke 93.5 
Bc  onthoewesbeaatuoebakecs 97.15 
EY ac ok i ore wt wn ech mate are 91.3 
ON PPI re ee 89.2 
ES een aids ase eee 78.2 
eo... Lekeesiwenh eek eant 88.5 
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DISBURSING 


NEY | duu sea-e $00 Ge eels ohtehens 99.27 
OO a ee ere en 94.13 
PE 5 enka SaaWe pee USE eT eee 94.5 
EN ela a inte de aa A ee 92.33 
nn Ss. 5 oe chbale en demek eee 90.15 
De: cvabsdKaweendstaenelaes 85.21 
COMMANDANTS 
CE RE 2 RP AB 94.26 
Pre ree Cr bey 93.16 
Resa ici Gate ig, hla aki katate 92.4 
DE ice cicedliondawheeban 91.15 
I ico: iris oii tastes seca ae 90.8 
I ia c= ha ae birerie de Wh ale Sane oe 87.24 
eee 84.1 
FILES 
DS. Gcachtcamenmet enacts 91.17 
Gita bua tatnnie deta nea aee 87.9 
SR Ce ere oe Hee 87.22 
SES 5. win & och ddeateee intial ed 85.6 
ER rs eee Ane eae 81.20 
ADJUTANTS 
ee ae Si 2 ee ORF 98.34 
O'Toole Piéehe ced cee Sumle ele eae 98.6 
RE. icab acid sea iukecamk ate 96.32 
| ree mene oe! 81.7 
POY ko slimannsaskiteieuiee 74.13 
INSPECTORS 
Pe OS oot SESS. 102.4 
SEE eee fp ee es 101.7 
SII «5, ilosd. earivai Mae cae 96.14 
DN has ics aii Chie ei ene 95.8 
RS eee eee ee | 91.30 
CO a scans 108-40 Rew Oaene Ome 84.17 
Schedule for Thursday, January 13, 1927 
Adjutants vs. Property.......... 15-16 
Inspectors vs. Commandants..... 11-12 
Administrative vs. Contracts..... 13-14 
Disbursing vs. Files............. 9-10 


Marine Corps Girls Bowling League 


TEAM. Per Cent 
PE eee ey A! .722 
SEMPER FIDELIS ............. 500 
EY cc wipes wicca ada x Cees .444 
Se eee CR .033 


High individual game, Morgenstein 118 
2nd high individual game, Blakeney 112 
High individual set, Morgenstein.. 305 
2nd high individual set, Brown.... 284 
High team game, Semper Fidelis.. 454 
2nd high team game, Anchor...... 428 
High team set, Semper Fidelis.... 1253 


2nd high team set, Anchor....... 1231 
Ist 5 Averages 

Name. Average 
Ic sinig. darvinnle balanaehe nt 89.25 
RR eC re eT ee ere 87.15 
SUED Fathi « Chis ocak dh Bake be beee 86.7 
PE ksh cAwkd bh codatet sk chee’ 84.26 
BN scan 4d eda ie Beane es 83.12 


The race in the Girls League is getting 
closer, the Semper Fidelis Team having 
gained slightly on the leading Anchor 
team, who, however, still hold a hand- 
some lead of 8 games. 





LOST BUT NOT FOUND 

Simmond, Joseph Reynolds.—Served as 
first sergeant eboard the U. S. S. “Gal- 
veston” in 1922. Any one knowing his 
present whereabouts will confer a favor 
by writing to J. S. Nickel, P. O. Box 
1138, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Lynch, Thomas Edward.—Age thirty- 
five, blue eyes, black hair, dark com- 
plexion. Have not seen him in over 
three years. Was discharged from the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, 
September, 1925. His wife would like 
to hear from him. Mrs. T. E. Lynch, 
care of Annie M. Clark, 42 Cedar Street. 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
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HER GIFT 


She gave him her hand. It made 
her very happy too when he blush- 


ingly accepted it for it meant so 
much to the cafe con leche colored 
maid. 

It was at the railroad station and 
many people were there—old men 
and wome bidding farewell to 
some Marine with whom they had 
become friendly during the years 
f the occupation—maidens who in 
their girlish way had brought part- 
ing gifts of friendship or affection 
» one of the stalwart boys who 
were leaving for the last time. But 
all this was as oblivion to these 

They had found a secluded spot 
away from everyone—behind an 
empty box car at the far end of the 
station. She had taken him there 
to whisper for the last time her 
love and undying affection and to 
give him her hand. 

He had asked for it—her hand 
n occasions before, but always 
she had been aloof and beyond ap 
proach. But, today, it was dif- 
ferent she nad de cided he should 


lave it. 
And he accepted her hand—four- 


n luscious, yellow bananas! 


They parted. 


Le 











are there this time. The outfit that fired 
before qualified one hundred per cent and 
now we want a one hundred per cent 
outfit. 

Station “U. S. S. Seattle” signing off 


until ar early date. 


CHATS FROM CHELSEA 
Private Johnson, who is a descendent 
ff a long line of Vikings, understands 


no French. Ole, who is one of our main 
standbys on the main gate, recently met 
his Waterloo as a linguist when a young 
lady approached Ole and asked permis- 
sion to visit the h spital. The young 


lady in question has a very limited 
knowledge of the English language 
h she spoke with a decided French 
accent. The afternoon not being one 
designated as a visiting day, and the 
fact that her request went way over 
Ole’s head caused him to ask her to re- 
peat. This she did as gracefully as was 
expected under the circumstances and 
again Ole failed to register any signs of 
understanding, and again requested an 
encore. At this the young lady become 
exasperated and responded with a flow 
of French that caused Ole to gasp for 
breath. Quickly regaining his semi-com- 
posure he countered with the language 
of the Vikings which was lost on Miss 
France. This Inter-National debate, pos- 
sibly not unlike a double monologue be- 
tween Belgium’s Crown Prince and his 
bride, was timely brought to a _ close 
upon the arrival of Private Montanaro 
who assumed the role of peacemaker and 
relieved the tension existing between the 


which she 


two verbal belligerents. 
Not long since some of our more pro- 
ve members suggested the pur- 


gress! 
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chase of a loud speaker to hook on th 
radio in lieu of the head phones now i 
use. The detachment was carefully car 
vassed and donations cheerfully a 
cepted, a committee of ways and mean 
appointed to get in touch with the var 


ous radio salesrooms and purchase a loud 
speaker. One of our enterprising in- 


dividuals, with a streak of Scotch in hi 
veins, declared he knew where a goo 
serviceable loud speaker could be pur 
chased for the sum of $3.40. Thi 
sounded good to the purchasing com 
mittee who were anticipating an outla 


of about $15.00 or $20.00. The commit- 
tee acting on the prompt suggestion of 


the gang made a trip to Boston, accom 
panied by the enthusiastic informer, as 
guide. Arriving at their destination th 
members of the committee were dumb- 
founded when their guide pointed to a 
show window displaying a line of electric 
heaters marked $3.40 each. The commit- 
tee have expressed their views, collec- 
tively and individually, regarding th« 
ability of this misguided youth as a 
radio expert. 

Corporal John McLaughlin celebrated 
the coming of the New Year in a man- 
ner befitting the occasion in reviving the 
custom of making New Years calls on his 
many friends in Chelsea and vicinity. 
John is very popular. Completing his 
various calls in due time, and incidently 
partaking of cordial hospitality offered 
by his many hosts, he ventured home- 
ward feeling a trifle the worse for wear 
incidental to his round of calls. He will 
be O. K. in a few days according 
latest bulletin from the hospital. 

Private John Kelly has relieved Pri- 
vate Gambino as the “Dapper Dan” of 
the Therapy Ward, although Sergeant 
Land is running him a close second for 
the honors. 


EX-MARINE CORPS PILOT CRASHES 
TO HIS DEATH 


R. B. Patterson, ace pilot of the Pa- 
cific Air Transport Company, former 
Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps, and appli- 
cant for a commission as Second Lieu 
tenant in the Marine Flying Corps Re- 
serve, died at the Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Medford, Oregon, at 4:40 p. m., Decem- 
ber 23rd, from injuries sustained when 
he crashed on Mount Ashland, near Med- 
ford, in southern Oregon, the week 
previous. 

The body lay in state on Monday; De- 
cember 27th, in Medford, dressed in the 
blue dress uniform of his Corps, and 
guarded by a picked guard of Ex-Ma- 
rines and Marine Corps Reservists under 
Lieutenant F. W. Hopkins, M. C. R. The 
American Legion provided a flag for the 
casket in which the body was shipped t 
San Francisco to be cremated. Pilot 
Starbuck, “Pat’s” closest friend in the 
air mail service, then scattered the ashes 
over the spot where the crash occurred, 
in accordance with the late pilot’s last 
wishes. 

Dying bravely in line of duty, attempt 
ing to carry on the mail in the face of 
terrible storms and clouds, Patterson’s 
death was in accord with all the best 
traditions of the Corps which he loved 
and the calling he had taken up. He 
deserves to be remembered in the Corps 
as well as in the air mail service, as one 
of the heroes of peace. 
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The pet sentiment of Pan-Americanism 
is that the peoples of the two Americas 
are spiritual cousins. The fact is that 
the British, the Norwegians, the Dutch 
and even the Germans have more in com- 
mon with us than the South Americans. 
Their mental affinities are with the 
Latins of the Old World. The difference 
between us in ideas and ideals runs far 
deeper than the ordinary stranger 
imagines. 

South America is the victim of a bad 
start. It was never settled by whites in 
sense that the United States was. 
i the European blood from the Car- 
ibbean to Cape Horn probably does not 
exceed that to be found in the half dozen 
north middlewestern states. 

The masterful whites simply climbed 
upon the backs of the natives and ex- 
ploited them. Their pride, contempt for 
labor, caste, social parasites in church 
and state were fostered upon South 
American society and characterizes it 
still. If our forefathers had found here 
(North America) precious metals and 
several millions of agricultural Indians, 
our social development might have re- 
sembled that of the people that grew up 
in New Spain. 

PERU—SOCIAL ASPECTS 

Here is every altitude, every climate. 
Coastal Peru is an Egypt, Central Peru 
a Tibet, and Eastern Peru a Congo coun- 
try. The crassest heathen flourishes two 
days ride from the noblest cathedral. 

Of the four million inhabitants over a 
region as large as France, almost one 
half are poor Indians. One and a half 
millions are Mestizos and the remaining 
one-half million are almost white. In 
the low-lands are many negroes. The 
Japanese number over five thousand. 

As early as 1854 Chinese coolies were 
brought to labor on the guano islands, 
and today in Peru there are thirty-five 
thousand Chinese. 

The future of South America turns on 
the value of the mixed bloods, for not 
in our time will any of these countries 
possess a preponderance of white popu- 
lation. 

The cross between Indian and Negro 
(Zamboe) is inferior to both, and like- 
wise the Mestizo is inferior to both white 
and Indian in physical strength, resist- 
ance to disease, longevity and brains. 
The failure of South America has been 
due to Mestizo domination. 

Lima, the Peruvian capital, with its 
140,000 inhabitants and its 120 churches 
and 12 convents, recalls the time when 
it was the capital of the larger part of 
South America and the most churchly 
city in the world. 

The fearful devastation caused by 
Chile in the War of the Pacific (1879- 
1884), not only upon Lima, but upon 
much of the country surrounding it, im- 
poverished the city greatly. 

Thanks to the Indian who breeds two 
and one-half times as rapidly as the 
whites, the city has a birth rate of 
twenty to thirty per cent higher than 
the leading cities of the world; but the 
death rate corresponds. Its people die 
twice as fast as any other urban people; 
one-fourth of the deaths are due to 
tuberculosis. Infant mortality is twice 
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as great as in Liverpool or New York 
and nearly one-half of the patients in 
the hospitals are infected with malaria 
in one of its forms. 


CHILE 

In Chile the seasons are the reverse 
of those in North America. They speak 
of the brown April here, not the brown 
October, and the bleak July and not the 
bleak January. The climate is invigor- 
ating and one notices a snap that is alien 
to Guayaquil and Lima. 

It is a land of earthquakes. That in 
1906 it was reported officially as having 
a loss of life of 3,000 and private in- 
formation would indicate the loss as 
more than twice that number. 


SANTIAGO 

The capital of Chile has one half mil- 
lion inhabitants. It lies thirty leagues 
inland from the sea and ten miles from 
the foothills of the Andes. The sur- 
rounding country resembles the tradi- 
tional Southern California with a long 
dry season, being dependent upon irri- 
gation for its real agricultural develop- 
ment. With the irrigation and the light 
winter (summer) rains there are abund- 
ant, luxurious blackberry hedges, double 
rows of slim poplars and wonderful graz- 
ing areas in which one finds sleek horses, 
fat cattle. Here too one finds luxurious 
wheat fields. This is a land of great 
estates held chiefly by absentee landlords. 
In fact it is stated that the Republic of 
Chile is owned practically by sixty-five 
families. As we go farther South we 
find more fertile lands, finer stock 
(horses and cattle), wonderful grazing 
lands and a beautiful rolling country. 
Chile is a rich field for the student of 
races. Its conquerors were not alto- 
gether of the same stock. The Chileans 
are the descendants of the Visigoths of 
Euric and Pelayo who found in Arau- 
cania a chance to slake their thirst for 
fighting. One meets in Chile people 
whose stature, broad shoulders, big 
faces, high cheekbones, proclaim them 
as genuine Norsemen as the Icelanders. 
In the upper classes of Chile there is 
much Germanic blood. Two centuries 
ago when the Panama route was blocked 
by the English buckineers, the Northern 
Europeans who visited the Pacific fell 
under the spell of scenery and climate so 
like home that they settled in Chile. 
Hence such names as O’Higgins, Ed- 
wards, McKenna crop up often in its 
history. Among the pupils of Santiago 
College there are as many blonds as 
brunettes. This Germanic slant has given 
Chile a very different outlook from Peru. 
Neither lottery nor bull-fighting has 
ever taken in Chile, while its political 
outlook resembles in energy and some- 
what in self-control the Republic of 
North America. The Chilean masses are 
descended from the cross of Europeans 
with native women. This blending of 
strains occurred so long ago and was so 
complete that the modern Chilean does 
not reveal the atavism of mixed breeds. 
They are virtually a new race with 
definite characteristics and do not tend to 


revert to either of their ancestrial stocks. 
In Chile the whites met a wild, stiff- 
necked people, unbroken to toil, so that 
they had to live on their estates and 
oversee them. 

The Rotos (Spanish and Araucanian 
mixture) are daredevil fighters and 
spirited workers under proper direction, 
but they are not a high type. The old 
quotation, “We have the pride of the 
Spaniard and the laziness of the Arau- 
canian,” is as true today as when said 
several generations ago. Strangers find 
the Southern Chileans quicker of percep- 
tion than the Germans, but still under 
the sway of shifting impulses. Two 
Chileans will come to blows, make up, 
embrace, drink together, quarrel, fight, 
make up and so on ad infinitim. Truly 
a strange unstable mixture. 

Spain never really colonized her pos- 
sessions; she exploited them. The num- 
ber of white men who subdued the New 
World was trifling. Cortez invaded the 
plateau of Mexico, populated by several 
million inhabitants, with a band of 550 
men. Pizarro brought to ground the 
Empire of the Incas containing perhaps 
ten million inhabitants with 310 soldiers 
to which were added six months later 
150 more. Valvivia attacked Chile, in- 
habited by one-half million inhabitants, 
with 150 Europeans. The Spanish colo- 
nies offered no asylum to liberty lovers, 
while the mineral wealth attracted the 
avaricious and ruthless rather than the 
industrious and frugal. 

As one goes South from the equator, 
broadly speaking, there is more freedom. 
Ecuador is less mediaval than Colombia, 
Peru than Ecuador, and Chile than Peru. 

As an example, Americans have the 
name of being wonderfully practical, so 
one of the engineering schools in Peru 
sought to have its students in mining 
acquire experience in one of the big 
mines under American management. 
They lasted about two days. The bud- 
ding engineers firmly refused to don 
overalls, flounder about in mud and water 
and lay hands to the greasy machinery. 
Their idea of a gentleman’s technical 
education was to stand by in clean rai- 
ment and watch the machinery go while 
someone explained to them its operation. 
The traditions from a parasitic upper 
class causes the South Americans to re- 
quire much needless personal service. The 
lady of the house will not answer the 
doorbell. A native appears in the street 
attended by a servant carrying her um- 
brella. In Chile a lady will ring for her 
maid to put on her slippers or hand her 
something in the room, and no matter 
how late the master or mistress remains 
out, the servants must stay up for them. 
The foreigner who waits upon himself is 
despised by the servant and is not served 
so well as the exacting Chilean. 

In the Hispano-American countries the 
husband owes his wife protection, while 
she owes him obedience. He is legally 
responsible for her actions, but not for 
her crimes. She has no voice as to place 
of residence and without his consent may 
not bring a law suit or make any move 
that would involve property. In a suit 
for divorce she loses all rights to their 
joint property. 
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Sought Through Time Eterna 


Ordered and fixed as the course of the 
stars across the skies, is the existenc« 
of man. All is predestined, and even so 
must it occur in order to carry out the 
grand Cosmic scheme rr & s. But 


above all, as a great blazing light on the 





Passage 


y, stan 1at which 
is, Was id ever more will be; that from 
which all life comes and of which all 





Nameless it is and ever will 
be, yet to man it known by a hundred 
different appellati ns, am which ‘s 
“The Absolute 
5 necessary for the proof 
ff any rule, and at rare times excep- 
ions are made in the workings of The 


Absolute. Seldom is he to whom such 
exception is granted, aware of it. Yet at 
such moments, the whole course of his 


; 


i©@ ACL. 


errible 


destiny may be changed by a sing 
If he act contrary to the law, t 
is the penalty. Of such a 


lappening 


Until recently my lif nad been i 
dilemma; a sequence of conflicting em 
tions and ideals that well nigh burned 


my spirit to a cinder At birth I wa 
cursed with the heart of a mystic and the 
intellect of a skeptic, but above all I felt 
within my inmost being a strange void, 
a great emptiness Almost as though 
some element necessary for my peace of 
mind and soul was lacking At times 
this would take the form of a strange 
longing for something intangible and im- 


and I would feel that I was 





percept ible, 


searching, groping in the dark. Some 
times in a dream this longing would 
begin to take form, ghostly and spectral 


in the somber darkness of my chamber, 


but before its culmination I would awake 
in a cold sweat, my spirit torn by weird, 
unearthly whisperings, and I would lie 
tossing and turning until dawn awakened 
a sleeping world. For days these dreams 
would haunt me. Time and again I would 
seem to be on the verge of solving the 
mystery, but the solution would slip 
from me, as grains of sand through the 
fingers, and I would be as before 

My childhood and youth were not un 
like that of others of my station. I was 
so fortunate as to be born in a family 
amply endowed with worldly goods, and 
at no time have I known want. My ear- 
liest days were spent in the company of 
a governess, who was later replaced by 
a tutor as I grew older. I indulged in 
all the sports of youth, riding, games, 
boating, but my greatest delight was 
travel. Time and again I have stood 
before some spot in the old world, once 
a ruined castle on the Rhine, again a 
beautiful villa, or some quaint old village. 
These scenes would seem hauntingly 
familiar and I would seem to see intan 
gible, spectral figures moving about on 
the ruined terraces of the castle; around 
the paths and pools in the garden of the 
villa; and through the streets of the vil- 
lage. At that time I felt certain, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, that I 
had never before set eyes upon these 
scenes, either actually or pictured. All 
this aroused the mystical side of my 
nature until my passion for the unknown 
burned at fever heat and after complet- 
ing my studies in one of the far famed 
universities of the old world, I set upon 


a serious, systematic study of the occult. 











By Don Hyde 


The way was rough and rocky, beset 
with seemingly insurmountable difficul- 
ties. I would chance upon some choice 
bit of mystic lore i my heart would 
cry out in gladness and for a short while 
I would know that peace that passeth 
ill understanding. Then my cold analyt- 
ical mind would cry out in protest, and 
my dreams would be shattered. Many a 


night I have lain sleepless on my couch 








while my dual nature fought savage 
warfare for the possession of my being 

ynged to bathe my spirit in the great 
ght that lights the Way of Silence; to 





enter the Hall of Learning, there to find 
perfect peace and rest. 
I studied the religions of the world, 





but in none of their great spiritual truths 
could I find complete satisfaction. 
Gradually I drew away from the world, 


] 


becoming almost a rec 
nothing seemed to matter but to fill the 
great void in my being, to the fate- 
ful whisperings, to banish forever the 


haunting dreams. 


use. In those day Ss 





Then the dark storm clouds of war 
lowered on the horizon. The old gods 
of brutality and hate spoke in voices 
with the sound of thunder and wrote their 
ukase in letters of burning fire in the 


heavens. Almost with a single stroke a 
peaceful world was changed into an 
armed camp. Man marched upon man 
with hate and murder in his heart. The 
brute in man that had lain dormant 
under a thin veneer of civilization broke 
through, and the fair soil of France was 
drenched in sacrificial blood. 

I stood by, sickened by the pity and 
uselessness of it all, as a blood crazed 
world plunged on toward the abyss. Then 
the ghastly horror was brought home to 
me. A _ beloved sister who had been 
travelling abroad was caught in the 
vortex and dragged down, down into 
the pit at the hands of a brutal soldiery. 
For the moment I was stunned, dazed, 
scarcely able to comprehend it. Then my 
cloak of civilization fell from me, and 
I became as the brutes, desiring to kill, 
kill, kill. To feel my fingers tighten on 
an adversary’s flesh, to hear the death 
rattle in his throat. So I plunged into 
the thick of the carnage. No national 
spirit was imbibed in me. To me it was 
a personal conflict, a conflict of ven- 
geance—and I was avenged. 

I lived through four years of raging 
hell, a hell of flying steel and bursting 
flame, made doubly horrible by the con- 
stant protesting cries as the flower of 
the young manhood of the nations sac- 
rificed themselves; and to what end? 
Came a day when the old gods once again 
slunk away to their ancient abode and 
peace returned in a war torn world. 

I returned from the maelstrom un- 
harmed in body, but with a soul weary 
and torn. I tried to take up my life 
where it had left off, but the threads 
were lost and try as I would, I could not 
pick them up again. The friends of my 
boyhood and school days had drifted 
away. Many were sacrificed on the Altar 
of Mars; others were engaged in occu- 


{ 


pations that took them far afield. So I 
returned to my native land to all intents 
and purposes a stranger. 

I still felt within my being the great 
void; I still had my haunting dreams. 
I turned to my neglected studies for con- 
solation, yearning to quench my burning 
desire for the unknown and the unknow- 
able in their cool depths, but they were 
as dust. Nothing could raise my jaded 
interest. Finally I withdrew to a se- 
cluded spot high in the mountains on 
the shores of a beautiful, crystal lake. 
There I hoped_to work out my salvation 
amid the beauties and solitude of nature. 

Feminine friends I had none. My 
mother I had never known. My dearly 
beloved sister had been the companion of 
my youth, sharing my joys and sorrows, 
my hopes and aspirations. She, alone, 
had seemed to understand my nature. 

jut she had passed through the Veil, 
leaving me alone with my _ sacred 
memories. 

One evening as I sat brooding before 
my open fire, the head of my faithful dog 
pillowed on my knees, I was rudely dis- 

urbed by the tinkle of a bell. I arose, 
crossed the room and answered the tel- 
ephone petulantly. 

A happy, high-spirited voice replied 
to my rather curt “Hello.” The voice 
called me by name, advised me that it 
was only after encountering a maze of 
difficulties that he had located me, and 
enquired if I knew who it was. 

I replied that I did not, but intimated 
that I would like to be enlightened. He 
mentioned his name. The magic powers 
of a name! It brought to me memories 
of a night on the fields of Flanders when 
the bearer of this name had fallen by 
my side, and I had mourned for him as 
dead. 

In addition he told me that he was 
yn his way to a house party at a little 
place on the other side of the lake and as 
another man was needed to complete the 
party he had immediately thought of me, 
knowing that I was in the neighborhood. 
And ended by asking me if I would care 
to join him. 

I thought deeply for a moment before 
replying. Ordinarily I would have 
scouted the idea. But that night I was 
lonely beyond all understanding, and, 
strangely, I longed for human compan 
ionship. My friend, evidently taking my 
hesitation for refusal, continued his en- 
treaties. 

He reminded me that the war was over, 
that now was the time to be happy and 
gay. Besides, he had a wonderful girl 
to be my companion during the party and 
if I would but say the word he would 
call for me within the hour. 

It was the mention of this girl that 
influenced my decision. As he spoke 
these words I felt a slight surge of ex- 
pectation pass through me. I, who had 
before scorned women! 

I replied that I was pleased to accept 
his invitation and would be ready when 
he called. 

While my man was packing a bag, I 
wandered aimlessly about, smoking in- 
numerable cigarettes. I felt almost 
happy. The mystical side of my nature 
seemed to be in domination and whis- 
pered strange, unbelievable things. Then 
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the practical side of my dual personality 
raised up, and momentarily I experienced 
my former despondency. 


The minutes passed slowly, and it 
seemed an eon of time before I heard 


the sound of a motor horn in the road- 
way I picked up my bag and hurri¢d 
out to greet my friend. As I descended 


the steps, I noted that he was driving 
a long, rakish, gray colored car of some 
foreign make. The top had been lowered 
and seated in front were my friend and 
his companion. Alone in the tonneau 
was the girl who must be my partner. 
I shot a quick glance in her direction 
and was brought up short in amazement. 
Somewhere, at some time, I had seen her 
before, known her intimately. But 
where, where? Memory failed me. I 
would wait until after the introductions 
and then ask her. 





o 





Little time was wasted in formalities. 
My friend greeted me heartily and intro- 
duced the others. My bag was placed 
with the rest of the luggage and I took 
my seat beside the girl in the tonneau. 
A slight hum from the powerful motor 
beneath the long, gray hood. An almost 
inaudible click as the gears slid into 
mesh and we had started on our journey. 
A journey that for one of the party at 
least, was destined to be the weirdest, 
most fantastic travel ever taken by mor- 
tal man. 


For a few minutes I discussed trivial 
matters with my companion. The 
weather, world events, books, music, art. 
She was unusually well informed and re- 
vealed an intriguing personality. Dur- 
ing this conversation I studied her 
covertly. In addition to her pleasing per- 
sonality and breadth of intellect, she was 
the possessor of an unusual beauty. 
Dreamy gray eyes looked forth from 
beneath beautifully arched brows. Her 
soft, fragrant, tawny hair was bobbed 
after the prevailing fashion, while her 
finely chiseled features might well have 
been taken from some classical work of 
antiquity. 

The feeling that I had experienced 
upon first seeing her grew stronger with 
each passing moment. Surely, if I had 
known her before, I could not have for- 
gotten the occasion. Finally, I made 
bold enough to ask her. She replied that 
I, too, seemed vaguely familiar, but she 
could not recall when or where she had 
met me. We carefully compared our 
travels, but at no time did they coincide. 
We had no mutual friends, she having 
known my friend of the evening but a 
short while, and at last we were forced 
to attribute it to a fancied resemblance 
to other persons. 

For the first time in my life I felt really 
happy, nay, almost gay, buoyant. We 
kept up an animated conversation and 
now and again my friend would turn 
and gaze at me in ill concealed amaze- 
ment. Possibly he knows now what 
caused this revolutionary change in my 
manner. Every morning and every eve- 
ning I thank him in the spirit, and some- 
time, somewhere, I will thank him in the 
flesh when I, too, have again passed 
through the Veil. 

The road we were travelling wound 
up and around the mountain, which 
towered high above us on the left hand 
while to the right was an almost sheer 
drop of several hundred feet to the valley 
below. I had often travelled this road 
and consequently felt no apprehension. 
The great, gray car slipped like a phan- 
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tom through the night, playing its pre- 
ordained part in the workings of destiny. 

We started to negotiate a particularly 
dangerous turn. A sudden, sharp sound 
of snapping steel, a sickening swerve to 
the right, then I found myself on my 
feet, my companion clasped tightly to 
my breast. Too late. In that last mo- 
ment as we paused on the edge of the 
precipice, hovering on the brink of eter- 
nity, I felt a great flood of pure and 
holy love envelop me. Tenderly and de 
liberately I raised her face and pressed 
my lips to hers in a long, soul-satisfying 
kiss. As our lips met, the great void in 
my being seemed filled. Gone forever 
were all the pangs, the tortures, the 
haunting dreams. 

All this happened in the split fraction 
of a second. Then the great gray mass 
plunged over and we went down, 
down. 

Suddenly the heaven became diffused 
with a great, golden glow. I heard a 
sound as of the mighty tones of an 
organ in the vastness of a great cathe- 
dral. I felt myself lifted up, into space, 
on toward the source of the golden light. 
Was this death? Had I set out on the 
last great Journey? A strange sense of 
peace enveloped me. I closed my eyes 
against the glare of the golden light, and 
listened to the solemn tones’ which 
seemed to emanate from some celestial 
organ. I was wafted up and up, on a 
great crescendo of sound. The full tones 
increased in volume, and the Universe 
seemed to vibrate in unison. Then as I 
reached the peak the sound was stilled 
and the heavens became dark. For a 
moment all was silent as the tomb. 

Faintly in the distance I heard the 
sound of trumpets and the tinkling of 
cymbals, which in a moment was drowned 
in the ominous roll of thunder, while 
vivid flashes of lightning played on the 
face of heaven. I felt overawed and 
powerless as the thunder and lightning 
ceased and once again all became silent, 
except for the faint echo of sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 

There advanced upon me a great cloud 
as of smoke, accompanied by the silvery 
tones of trumpets and the crash of cym- 
bals. The cloud came upon me and 
parted, like a giant curtain controlled 
by an unseen hand. Before me in letters 
of fire I read the Eternal Secret, which 
is the Law, and which no mortal tongue 
may utter. I felt even as did the Prophet 
when he received the word of God on the 
steep and rocky sides of Sinai. I read, 
understood, my head bowed in token of 
submission, and my spirit left me. 

When I again became conscious of my 
surroundings, I was standing on the 
balcony of a great, stone edifice situated 
on the crest of a high hill. Below me lay 
a great city. A city of white, stone 
buildings raising its gleaming roofs 
and turrets above the bright green of a 
semi-tropical venture. Curiously cos- 
tumed people moved about in the streets 
of the city, and faintly I could catch the 
barely audible hum as they moved about 
in the course of their occupations. Be- 
yond the city stretched the deep blue wa- 
ters of a mighty ocean, and in the offing, 
poised as a bird for flight, was a strange 
craft with white, billowing sails. 

What land was this to which I had 
wandered? I felt my face. It was 
heavily bearded! I looked at my clothes. 
I was attired in a short tunic, reaching 
barely to my knees, while the upper por- 


tion of my body was cased in a breast- 
plate of inlaid gold. On my feet were 
slippers or sandals of beaten gold, and 
from my shoulders hung a cloak of royal 
purple! 

Then, hazily, at first as in a dream, all 
became clear. I, the Soul, the Spirit, 
the Ego, that was I, had reverted. For 
what is time in The Absolute? 

I was the prince of that lost continent 

that men please to call Atlantis! I was 
ruler of a civilization old beyond human 
conception. A civilization grown old 
and decadent and doomed, as are all 
civilizations, to ultimate destruction. 
Thus is carried on the process of the 
Suns, the workings of The Absolute. 
_ As I stood there, musing at the work- 
ings of Destiny, I heard the rustling of 
a curtain behind me and turning, saw the 
figure of an officer of the Inner Guard. 
He bowed low and spoke words of a 
strange, lost tongue in a low voice. At 
the time. this language was familiar and 
intelligible, but now it has passed from 
my memory. I entered through the cur- 
tained doorway in the semi-darkness of 
the chamber. 

This apartment was furnished in bar- 
baric splendor. On the walls hung 
tapestries of some heavy, dark colored 
material in which quaint designs were 
wrought in threads of gold. A low 
divan ran around three sides of the room 
and on the tessellated floor were strewn 
the skins of wild beasts. 

Standing in the center of the chamber 
was a beautiful woman, clad also in 
royal purple. As I entered she motioned 
for her attendants to withdraw, and then 
gazed at me with eyes flaming with 
love, but my heart was cold within me. 
As I advanced across the inlaid floor she 
sank to her knees. I stood before her 
and heard myself speak in that strange, 
forgotten tongue. 

“Art thou prepared?” 

“Oh, my Lord,” she cried in tones that 
would soften the very stones of the 
palace, spare me, spare me. I am thy 
love. It has been written in the stars!” 

“Nay,” I replied in a tone hard and 
cold as flint. “Disaster comes upon our 
kingdom. Even yesterday the Island of 
the East sank beneath the waves! The 
old gods of our fathers are exceeding 
wroth and only by the ancient sacrifice 
will they be appeased!” 

At these words she clasped her arms 
about my knees, weeping hysterically. 
Roughly, I withdrew her arms from 
about me and pushed her away. 

“Woman,” I cried, “enough. I, thy 
prince, have spoken. Even so has spoken 
the hereditary High Priest of Var-Turi. 
Go prepare thyself. What is one woman 
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to me: 


I clasped my hands together, and 
when the guards entered with the slaves, 
motioned for them to bear her away. As 
they lifted her up she stretched forth 
her arms in a pitiful appeal, but I turned 
my back, and heard only her soft weep- 
ing as she was carried from the room. I 
threw myself on the divan and ordered 
food and drink brought to me. 

The Temple to Var-Turi crowned the 
apex of a high mountain a few miles 
from the Palace. A great gleaming mar- 
ble structure of some forgotten type of 
architecture. Slowly the long procession 
wound its way from the Palace, through 
the silent streets of the city and up the 
steep and rocky road to the Temple. 








Within the inner sanctuary of Var- 
Turi all had been made ready. No win- 
dows graced this gloomy apartment of 
revolting and sinister aspect. Light came 
from a great hanging lamp, suspended 
from the center of the ceiling. At one 
end of the chamber on a low dias stood 
the image of Var-Turi, a life size, nude 
figure of a man wrought in metal. The 
eyes of the figure glowed faintly in the 
clouds of incense rising from the many 
jeweled censers. 

I prostrated myself before this revolt- 
ing idol and muttered a short prayer. 
Then rising, I signaled for the ceremon- 
ies to begin. At first was a low wailing 
from reed instruments, accompanied by 
slow beats of a drum and the chanting 
of the priests. 

An old man, garbed in the vestments 
of Var-Turi, advanced, prostrated him- 
self before the image and then, rising, 
passed behind it. As the weird music in- 
creased in volume the eyes of the god 
became brighter, even blazing. Slowly, 
slowly the lips became a deep, cherry 
red. 

The right hand of Var-Turi rose and 
fell. Somewhere a bell clanged jarringly. 
The small gathering fell to their knees, 
while the music of the flutes increased 
to a weird, shrill shriek and the throb of 
the drum reverberated through the 
Temple. 

The curtained hangings parted and 
across the chamber advanced a strange 
procession. First, a boy bearing the 
Sign of Var-Turi; then, another swing- 
ing a jeweled censer. Four slaves bore a 
golden litter on which reposed a human 
form. Following were four priests with 
bowed heads and downcast eyes. 

Slowly, oh, so slowly, they advanced 
until they arrived before the dais. The 
litter with its pitiful burden was lowered 
to the floor, the slaves stepping back 
and the priests taking positions at each 
corner. 

On this golden litter, her rare beauty 
hidden but faintly by a single covering 
of some diaphanous material, lay the 
woman whom I had seen at the Palace! 

I rose to my feet to continue the cere- 
mony, but before I could give the signal 
there appeared before me a radiant fig- 
ure, who spoke in ringing tones. 

“Stay, oh Prince. Destroy not her who 
is thy own. Sacrifice her not. Wouldst 
thou interfere with the workings of Des- 
tiny? Thy god is but an image. Spare 
her, cherish her and thou art free! Con- 
tinue and thou shalt pay, even in the 
lives that are to come!” 

“I looked again and the figure had 
vanished. Calmly, deliberately, I gave 
the signal. 

The shrill piping and the throbbing of 
the drum ceased and all was silent as the 
tomb. The Priests removed the cover- 
ing and she lay before me in all the 
glory of her young womanhood. Again 
she looked at me with eyes that pleaded 
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for mercy, but I moved not. She was 
lifted up and on her wrist was fastened 
a golden chain. With a firm, resolute 
step she mounted the dais. 

Her beautiful arms were placed about 
the neck of the hideous idol and bound 
together with the golden chain. Slowly 
the great arms of Var-Turi passed about 
her, pressing her tightly to a hot, metal- 
lic breast. Then the ghastly head with 
the flaming cherry lips bent lower, lower, 
until finally they pressed hard against 
her own. A sickening stench of seared 
human flesh. A single cry of mortal 
agony. 

And then—and then, as the air of the 
chamber became heavy with gruesome 
odor of burnt human flesh, and the si- 
lence was rent with low moans of anguish, 
there was enacted on the dais a horrible 
and revolting sight beyond the power of 
man to describe. A blasphemous, sen- 
suous, lustful parody on nature. Such 
horror as might well be conceived by a 
demon in the very pit of hell! 

I, the real entity, the Ego, stood by, 
horrified, nauseated beyond all reason, 
yet I was powerless to prevent it. The 
Prince of Atlantis, who was also I, looked 
on with cold and stony eyes. 

In the last moment, even as she was 
in the throes of death, the most horrible 
death for a woman ever conceived by 
man, she turned her eyes upon me. Eyes 
which still burned with a great love. 
And through those eyes I saw a woman’s 
soul! 

“Again I stood on the baleony over- 
looking the city and the sea. The sun 
had set and the world was enveloped in 
darkness. Faintly below me gleamed 
the lights of the city. The soft evening 
breezes whispered through the palm 
fronds. A world at peace, unaware of the 
tragedy to come. 

For the world there was peace, yes; 
but not for the soul of the Prince of 
Atlantis, who I was. Even at that early 
hour was the prophecy being fulfilled. I 
felt lost as a ship at sea without a rud- 
der. Deep in my soul was I cursed and 
peace to me would be a thing unknown. 

Then there appeared before me the 
same figure that had spoken in the tem- 
ple. Again he spoke. 

“Thou wouldst not heed the warning. 
Even so must thou pay. Thou hast de- 
stroyed that which was within thy grasp. 
For a hundred lives shalt thou search for 
that which thou hast lost. Watch and 
thou shalt see the workings of The 
Absolute!” 

The vision faded into the darkness and 
all was as before. For a moment silence 
reigned, and then there came a rumbling 
and the stones quivered beneath my feet. 
Below me in the city I could hear the 
terrified cries of the inhabitants as they 
rushed from their dwellings. A deep 
red glow appeared in the sky. Again 
came that awful rumbling. A single 
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great unheaval as an immense gulf ope 
ed in the bowels of the earth and Atlantis 
sank beneath the cold sea waves, lost 
forever from the sight of man! 

When I again became conscious, I was 
the slave of a king in a land by the 
Euphrates. Though treated kindly, my 
life was a continued horror of fruitless 
longings until death intervened. 

I lived the usual span of years as 
a Captain of the Host in that ancient 
land on the banks of the Nile. 

Down, down through the ages I lived 
life after life, always seeking, searching. 
Yet in no life was I conscious of the 
others. I followed in the footsteps of 
the Prophet, even in the armies of Mo- 
hammed. I rode in the train of Attilla, 
the Hun, as he crossed Europe, ravaging 
and pillaging as he went. 

I lived a feudal Baron of the Middle 
Ages in an ancient castle on the Rhine. 
I lived a humble peasant in a little vil- 
lage. As a cold, cruel noble I fell dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, dying with fear 
and trembling on the guillotine. 

I lived nine and ninety lives. Lives, 
dark, hopeless, troubled by haunting 
dreams and insane longings. I passed 
through ten times a thousand years of 
man’s upward march. 

And as my nine and ninetieth life ended 
and the cold hand of death once more 
fell upon me, I again seemed to be lifted 
up on the tones from some Celestial 
organ. Again I heard the flare of trum- 
pets and the crash of cymbals as the 
thunder rolled and the lightning flashed 
across darkened skies. Again there ad- 
vanced upon me a great cloud as of 
smoke, which parted, and again I read 
the Eternal Secret, which is the Law. 
Ther out of the cloud spoke that clear, 
ringing voice. 

“Return. Even as it was written, thou 
hast paid. That which thou lost is again 
given unto thee.” 

Again I bowed my head in token of 
submission and the spirit left me. 

When I awoke, the sun was creeping 
above the mountain peaks and the world 
was awakening to a new day. I lay, torn 
and bruised, on a small, grassy plot be- 
neath a large -tree and still clasped 
tightly in my arms was my companion 
of the night before. Some few yards 
away, a mass of twisted, smoking metal 
lay the great gray car and beneath it 
was pinned... . 

She lived! Faintly I felt her sweet 
breath warm against my cheek. Ten- 
derly I raised her head, and the gray 
eyes fluttered open—eyes that glowed 
with a great love, and through those eyes 
I saw a woman’s soul. The soul of her 
who had died in the arms of Var-Turi 
ten thousand years before! 
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F Irly- ne 


The A. & I. Goes To Quantico 


iccompanied a delegation from the 
A. & I. Department to Quantico the 
other day in connection with our Second 
Annual Ball. It was my first time there 
and I'll tell the world it’s not my last. 
I didn’t miss a thing down there and 
saw more than I could have seen in 
Washington in a week. 


As soon as we landed at Post Head- 
quarters Sergeant Major Barde put us 
n his car and rushed us to the N. C. O. 
Mess Hall where we put away an abund- 
ance of the best chow available. After 
chow we swung our chairs around the 
fire and lit our tailor mades, makings, 
pipes and the like and held a confab 
about old times. 

Sergeant Major Ted McCormick of the 
10th Regiment had a brand new Chrysler 
six sedan and proceeded to roll us hither 
and thither around the post. When he 
got through I sort of felt sorry for him 
because his sedan was ready to be turned 
in for another new one. 


What I want to tell about most is how 
I fell in for a hop at the Aviation Field 
(lucky guy, I am). Quartermaster Clerks 
O’Toole and Goodwin were convinced 
that they couldn’t get me into one of 
Sergeant Keely’s padded cells so they 
framed it to get me into a Jennie at 
Brown Field and try to scare me to 
death. 

The first thing I knew a plane was 
ordered to take Staff Sergeant Duna- 
vent and me up for a hop. The gang 
was having a merry time laughing at us 
thinking that we were just a couple of 
would-be marines who were afraid to 
take the air but Roy and I proved our- 
selves to be genuine marines and re- 
versed the joke on the gang. 

When we arrived at the hangar, flying 
gear was ordered for us. I pulled on the 
bearskin suit and found so many buttons 
and flaps about it that I had to have as- 
sistance in fastening it. Then came the 
helmet and of course I pulled it over my 
head as big as you please without looking 
to see how it was to be fastened. Again 
I had to have assistance like a child. It 
seemed that all this aviation parapher- 
nalia was so arranged that one had to 
take a special course to even dress. I 
saw a fellow coming toward me drag- 
ging what appeared to me to be an ex- 
ceptionally large haversack and to my 
surprise he starts to put it on me. I in- 
formed him that I didn’t think I’d need 
that because I had just had chow but he 
insisted that I had to put it on or I 
couldn’t go up, so I consented. I then 
learned that it was a parachute and not 
a haversack as I had thought. 

Our able aviator, Master Technical 
Sergeant Blackwell, who was to pilot 
the plane, pointed out a ring on the para- 
chute strap located over my heart and 
informed me that if anything should 
happen to the ship while we were in the 
air all I had to do was to pull on this 
ring and all would be well. That didn’t 
sound very logical to me but having 
great confidence in Sergeant Blackwell’s 
ability, I said nothing, but gave him 
my assurance that I would do as he said. 
I was so bundled up and weighted down 
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with flying gear that I had all I could 
do to get myself from the hangar to the 
waiting plane. During this period of 
preparation the gang was having a great 
time laughing and making remarks about 
showers, laundries, etc. I finally man- 
aged to get myself into the plane and 
Sergeant Blackwell told me to sit on 
the parachute. He then reached around 
me and found a wide belt which had 
such a confounded patent hook on it 
that I couldn’t get it fastened without 
Blackwell’s assistance. This belt was 
supposed to keep a fellow from falling 
out of the plane in the event that he 
wanted to fly up side down and imagine 
that the earth was the heavens. 

All of a sudden the motor starts up a 
terrific roar and it feels as though the 
wind is blowing a hurricane. I grabbed 
for my hat only to discover that I had 
on a helmet instead. Before I had time 
to realize what it was all about I felt 
the plane moving along the ground. We 
rolled along the ground to the other end 
of the field where we turned around 
ready for the take off. Sergeant Black- 
well looked me over and found that my 
goggles were up on my forehead instead 
of where they should have been. After 
they were adjusted the motor began to 
roar worse than ever and the plane :s 
again in motion. All of a sudden it starts 
to hop like a great frog. Each leap was 
longer until finally I noticed the earth 
sort of going away from me. I felt 
kind of uneasy about this and my brain 
seemed muddled trying to think of too 
many things at one time. Everything 
went along nicely until I took a peep 
down the side of the plane and saw the 
muddy waters of what appeared to me 
to be a creek far below us. I didn’t 
know whether I should get dizzy and 
pass out or what but I managed some- 
how to keep my bearings. I soon be- 
came acclimated to this condition of 
affairs and began sight seeing. I could 
see a vast area of woods, the roofs of 
buildings which appeared to be about 
the size of a package of cigarettes, and 
the Potomac River with its small tribu- 
taries. Sergeant Blackwell must have 
thought I was having too good a time 
because all of a sudden he tips the plane 
to the left until I thought sure he was 
deliberately trying to spill me into that 
icy water below. Just about this time 
the pressure of the safety belt reminded 
me that I was strapped down and I felt 
much better. 

The next thing happened was that all 
of a sudden the motor stopped its roar 
and I thought it was all off again until 
I found out that Sergeant Blackwell had 
cone it purposely so he could ask me 
how I was enjoying the flight. Just as 
soon as I said I liked it the plane went 
into a nose dive and we must have 
dropped about a mile because every 
muscle in my body became rigid and I 
had to keep swallowing very rapidly to 
keep my heart from jumping out of my 
throat. All of a sudden I began think- 


ing about the advice I got on the ground 
n case something should happen, when 
I noticed that Sergeant Blackwell was 
sitting there just as unconcerned as you 
please with his hand on the joy stick (1 
guess that’s what it’s called). I saw him 
move this stick a bit and the result was 
that I felt as though I were going right 
through the seat of the plane. The next 
thing I heard was the roar of the engine 
and I realized that we were again travel- 
ng in a horizontal position. 


After making a few more observa- 
tions of the earth I noticed that it was 
a difficult matter to tell that the plane 
was moving at all. It looked as though 
we were just dangling there in space 
in a ninety mile gale. My face began 
to feel stiff from the cold wind so I tried 
to wiggle it a bit to keep it from petri- 
fying. 

Sergeant Blackwell stopped the engine 
again and asked me if there was any 
where in particular I’d like to go. I 
looked out around the plane and saw 
nothing but space, so I, of course, said 
no. I couldn’t see any chance of stop- 
ping off up there for a cigar or coca- 
cola. I was getting pretty well used to 
the situation by this time and after a few 
more dips and turns I spotted the land- 
ing field in front of us. Sergeant Black- 
well switched off the engine again and 
we gradually descended toward the 
ground. 

It was at this point that I began to 
realize where the real skill in aviation 
was required. Getting up in the air 
was easy enough and while we were in 
the air it seemed that all that vast space 
was all ours but the problem confronting 
us now was to come in contact with 
something hard and solid without injury 
to the plane or its occupants. Sergeant 
Blackwell is a competent and clever 
aviator and brought the plane down 
without hardly a jolt when the plane 
glided to the ground where the men 
swung it around to the hangar. 

I, of course, tried hard to smile for 
the benefit of the A. & I. gang, but 
found my face too stiff from the cold 
wind. I’m sure the gang thought I 
would be unconscious when we landed. 
I crawled out of the cockpit of the plane 
and with great difficulty managed to get 
over the hangar to take off all this avia- 
tion gear. Suddenly a thought occurred 
to me that if something had happened 
while we were in the air and had I 
pulled the ring which was supposed to 
open up the parachute how could it open 
when I was sitting on it. I explained 
this problem to one of the flyers and he 
politely informed me that it would be 
necessary to jump or dive out of the 
plane before pulling the parachute open. 
I thought that this was a fine time to 
find that out after the flight was over. 
The gang got a great kick out of it and 
we all had a very splendid time. 

A thousand thanks to the boys at 
Quantico who so kindly and willingly en- 
tertained the boys from the A. & I. 
While we appreciate cleanliness, etc., we 
insist that you not polish up the bright 
work for our benefit the next time we 
come. 
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Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 


Col. Douglas C. McDougal 
Lt. Col, Lauren S. Willis 
Maj. George A. Stowell 
Capt. Julian P. Browr 


ist Lt. John B. Weaver 


Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col, Douglas C. McDouga 

Lt. Col. Benj. S. Berry 

Maj. Keller E. Rockey 

Capt. Donald Spicer 

ist Lt. Charles C. Brow! 








MARINE CORPS CHANGES 
December 9, 1926 


No changes were announced 
December 10, 1926 
Major H. N. Manney, J! detached Gen- 
darmerie d’ Haiti, to MB, Parris Island, 8S. C 
Capt. F A. Hart, detached MD, It s. S 
Seatth to MB, Nyd, New York, N. Y 
December 11, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 13, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 14, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 15, 1926 
Lt. Col. N P. Vulte, detached MB, Nyd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va 
Major C. E. Nutting, detached Headquar 
ters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to 
MB, Parris Island, 8. C 
Capt. J M. Swinnerton, detached MB, 
Nyd, Washington, D. C., to Recruiting Dis 
trict of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga 
Qm, Clk. N. Johnston, detached MB, Par- 
ris Island, 8. C., to MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va 
December 16, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 17, 1926 
Capt. M. Canavan, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti 
Capt. R. B. Price, APM, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to Department of the Pacific 
Capt. W. Woodworth, detached MB, Nyd 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Nyd, Philadel 
phia, Pa 
Mar. Gnr. A. Anderson, detached MB, Par- 
ris Island, 8S. C., to MB, NMD, Yorktown, Va 
Mar. Gnr. C. A. Pennington, detached MB, 
Parris Island, 8S. C., to Asiatic Station 
Mar. Gnr \ Lb Ryan, @letached MB 
NMD, Yorktown, Va., to Asiatic Station 
December 18, 1926 
No changes Were announced 
December 20, 1926 
2nd Lt. F. J. Clements, detached MB, NTS, 
Newport, R. L., to MB, Nyd, Norfolk, Va 
December 21, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 22, 1926 
Ist Lt. W lL. Bales, detached MB, NS 
Cavite, P. L, to MD, AL, Peking, China 
2nd Lt r. G. MeFarland, detached MB, 
Nyd, Washington, D. C., to MB, NAS, Lake 
hurst, N, J 
2nd Lt. J. F. Hough, detached MB, NAS 
Lakehurst, N J., to MB, Nyd, Washington, 
na S 
December 23, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 24, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 27, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 28, 1926 


Capt. Michael Kearney, retired as of D: 
cember 31, 1926. 

Qm. Clik. J. R. Morris, on January 2, 1927, 
detached MB, Parris Island, South Carolina 
to Marine Detachment, American Legation 


Peking, China 
December 30, 1926 
No changes were announced 
December 31, 1926 
No changes were announced 
January 3, 1927 
Capt. W. B. Croka, detached MD, U. 8. 8 
Asheville,"" to MB, NS, Olongapo, P. | 
Capt. J. P. Schwerin, detached MB, NS 
Olongapo, P. lL. to MD, U. S. S Huron.’ 
ist Lt 4. L. Johnson, detached MB, Nyd, 
Norfolk, Va., to MB, Quantico, Va 
January 4, 1927 
No changes were announced 
January 5, 1927 
Capt. W. J. Green, detached Recruiting 
District of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio to 
MB, Nyd, Philadelphia, Pa 
Capt. F. A. Hart, detached MB, Nyd, New 
York, N. Y., to MD, U. 8. 8S. “Rochester.” 
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ist Lt. L. A. Haslup, assigned to duty at 
MB, Nyd, Mare Island, California. 
ist Lt. W. J. Whaling, detached MD, U. § 
S. “Huron,”’ to Department of the Pacific. 
January 6, 1927 
No changes were announced 
January 7, 1927 
No changes were announced 
January 8, 1927 
Lt. Col. H, H. Kipp, retired as of January 
s, 1927 
Major R. S. Kingsbury, detached U. 8. 8 
Pennsylvania,” to MCB, NOB, San Diego, 
California 
Capt. J. W. Thomason, Jr., detached MD, 
U. 8S. S. “Rochester,"’ to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps 
Mar. Gnr. J. J. Harrington, detached MB 
NTS, Great Lakes, IIL, to MB, NS, Guam 
Mar. Gnr. F. Leuders, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to MB, NTS, Great Lakes, Ill 
Mar. Gnr. H. Odgen, detached MB, NS, 
Guam, to NAS, San Diego, Calif 
January 10, 1927 
No changes were announced 
January 11, 1927 
No changes were announced. 
January 12, 1927 
Capt. L. J. Hughes, detailed as an Assist- 
ant Quartermaster 
Mar. Gnr. E. Kellison, detached MB, NYD, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MD, Naval Prison, 
Mare Island, Calif. 


NAVAL TRANSPORTS 

CHAUMONT—Sailed Shanghai 1 January 
for San Francisco via Honolulu Due Hono- 
lulu 13 January, leave 14 January, arrive San 
Francisco 20 January. On return to the West 
Coast will proceed to the Navy Yard Mare 
Island for overhaul period 20 January to 5 
March On 10 March will leave San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Guam and Manila on the 
following schedule Arrive Honolulu 16 
March, leave 19 March, arrive Guam 30 
March; leave 1 April, arrive Manila 6 April 
Will leave Manila 12 April for San Francisco 
on following schedule Arrive Shanghai 16 
April, leave 22 April, arrive Honolulu 3 May, 
leave 6 May, arrive San Francisco 12 May. 

HENDERSON—Arrived Navy Yard Phila- 
delphia 19 December for overhaul Date of 
completion of repairs about 31 January 

KITTERY—Arrived Hampton Roads De- 
cember 28 Will leave Hampton Roads 5 
January for the West Indies on the follow- 
ing itinerary: Arrive Cape Haitien 10 Janu- 
ary, leave 10 January, arrive Guantanamo 11 
January, leave 13 January, arrive Port-au- 
Prince 14 January, leave 15 January, arrive 
St. Thomas 18 January, leave 19 January, ar- 
rive San Juan 19 January, leave 21 January, 
arrive Hampton Roads 26 January 

NIT RO—Arrived Hampton Roads 1 Janu- 
ary Will proceed from Hampton Roads to 
the Navy Yard New York for overhaul from 
11 January to 25 February 

PATOKA—Will leave Hampton Roads 6 
January on the following schedule Arrive 
Key West 10 January, arrive Port Arthur 14 
January, arrive Key West 19 January, ar- 
rive Melville 25 January, arrive Philadel- 
phia 29 January 

RAMAPO—Arrived San Pedro 20 Decem- 
ber. About 3 January scheduled to leave 
San Pedro for Guantanamo and return on the 
following itinerary Arrive Canal Zone 13 
January, leave 17 January, arrive Guanta 
namo 20 January, leave 22 January, arrivé 
Canal Zone 25 January, leave 27 January, ar- 
rive San Pedro 8 February 

SALINAS—Sailed Canal Zone December 27 
for San Pedro. Due San Pedro 8 January, 
leave 10 January arrive Canal Zone 22 
February leave 24 January, arrive San 
Pedro 5 February 

SAPELO—Arrived Norfolk Yard 28 Decem- 
ber Will leave Hampton Roads 7 January 
for Guantanamo via Port Arthur 

SIRIUS—Arrived San Diego 24 December 
Will leave January, arrive Canal Zone 14 
January, leave 17 January, arrive Guanta- 
namo 20 January, leave 20 January, arrive 
New York 25 January, leave 31 January, ar- 
rive Philadelphia 1 February, leave 4 Feb- 
ruary, arrive Hampton Roads 5 February 

VEGA—Arrived Mare Island 25 December 
Will leave 6 January, arrive Puget Sound 9 
January, leave about 19 January for the East 
Coast touching at Mare Island, San Pedro, 
San Diego, Canal Zone, Guantanamo, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Philadelphia, New York, Boston 
and Hampton Roads 

BRAZOS—At Boston for leave, liberty and 
overhaul by ship's force On 5 January will 
proceed to Guantanamo via Key West and 
Port Arthur 

BRIDGE—At Navy Yard New York for 
overhaul by ship's force 

ARCTIC—Arrived San Diego 22 December 

CUYAMA—Arrived Guantanamo 30 Decem- 
ber Will leave 5 January, arrive Cristobal 
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8 January, leave Balboa 13 January, arrive 
an Pedro 25 January. 
KANAWHA—Arrived San Diego 12 De- 
cember. 
NECHES—Arrived San Pedro 15 December 
PECAS—Arrived Olongapo 2 January. 


ww 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—From San Francisco to M 
nila, 10 March. 

CHAUMONT—From Manila to San Fran- 
cisco, 12 April. 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to West 
Indies, 3 January 

PATOKA—From Hampton Roads to Key 
West, 6 January. 

RAMAPO—From San Pedro to Guanta- 
namo via Canal Zone, 3 January 

RAMAPO—From Guantanamo 
Pedor via Canal Zone, 22 January. 

SALINAS—From San Pedro to Canal Zone 
10 January. 

SAPOLO—From Hampton Roads to Guan- 
tanamo via Port Arthur, 7 January 

SIRIUS—From San Diego to East Coast 
3 January 

VEGA—From Puget Sound to East Coast 
19 January. 


to San 


REENLISTMENTS 

Carroll, William, at Youngstown, 1-4-27, 
HR, for West Coast 

Jonas, Elden, at Pittsburgh, 1-4-27, for 
MB, Charleston, W. Va. 

Queck, Arthur O., at Detroit, 1-3-27, for 
MB, Parris Island 

Ashby, Dell L., at Quantico, 1-4-27, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Moore, Elihu H., at MB, Washington, 
1-4-27, for MB, Washington 

Schriver, Ollie M., at MB, Washington, 
1-3-27, for MB, Washington. 

Hardy, John F., at Chicago, 12-22-26, for 
MB, New Orleans 

Allen, Thomas T., at Butte, 12-17-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Berard, George, at San Diego, 12-17-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Brown, Chancey A., at Spokane, 12-17-26, 
for MB, San Diego 

Clark, Roscoe T., at San Diego, 12-15-26, 
for MB, San Diego 

Gordon, James B., at Denver, 12-17-26, for 
Mail Guard. 

Livingston, Joe, at Seattle, 12-18-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Flood, William M., at San Francisco, 
12-20 26, for MB, Bremerton 
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Goode, Morris F., at Mare Island, 12-22-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

Hinkle, Warren L., at Norfolk, 12-27-26, 
for MB, Norfolk 

Petry, Charles W., at Philadelphia, 1-3-27, 
for Depot, Philadelphia. 

Harris, James S., at Iona Island, 
for MB, Iona Island. 

Kuebel, Edward P., at Quantico, 1-2-27, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Daum, Charles P., at Washington, 12-7-26, 
for Hdqtrs, Washington, 

McElroy, Halbert A., at 
12-4-26, for MB, Washington 

Harris, William O., at Salt Li\se City, 
12-1-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Meska, Frank, at San Francisco, 12-2-26, 
for MB, San Diego 

Shannon, Thomas, at Spokane, 11-30-26, 
for Rectg., Spokane. 

Cagle, Vernal, at Quantico 
MB, Quantico. 

Vallandingham, Maurice C., at Port au 
Prince, for MB, Port au Prince 

Duggan, Stephan, at San 
12-17-26, for MB, San Diego 

Garrett, James B., at Indian Head, 12-18- 
26, for MB, Indian Head 

Bruggen, Alfred, at San Diego, 12-15-26, 
for MB, San Diego 

Mackie, Edward J., at Pueblo, 12-14-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Schneider, Oliver M., at Quantico, 12-20-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Davis, Tonkin S., at Philadelphia, 12-20-26, 
for MB, Philadelphia. 

Nick, Vine J., at Chicago, 12-20-26, for 
MB, Parris Island 

Adams, John, at Washington, 12-17-26, for 
MB, Washington 

Warren, William, at Little Rock, 12-15-26, 
for MB, New Orleans. 

Coulbourn, John W., at Quantico, 12-17-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Harkey, Herbert J., at Quantico, 12-17-26 
for MB, Quantico 

Cooper, John F., at Philadelphia, 12-7-26, 
for Depot, Philadelphia 

Hall, Gordon, at New York, 12-6-26, for 
MB, Parris Island. 

Trax, William F. A., at Pensacola, 12-6-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Bissinger, Frederick M., at Philadelphia, 
12-8-26, HR, for West Coast. 


Washington, 
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on, Harry M., at Akror 2-8-26, DEATHS Pvt. Ist Class Joseph A. Gustafson—Radio 
for MB, Parris Island CLARY, Bill E., Gun. Sgt., died December Course. _ — vo fl , 
R ds, Eckie E., at Pensacola, 12-7-26, 13, 1926, of disease at Port au Prince, Haiti Pvt k, harles E. Turner—Railway Postal 
3, Pensacola Next of kin: Mrs. Miriam Pratt Clary, wife, Clerk Course — hil 
Oscar. at San Francisco, 12-8-26 c/o Mrs. Mary Knowles, 44 Fellsway West, Pyt Walter L. Ransaro—Automobile Me- 
for MB, Puget Sound Somerville, Mass chanic’s Course. . ‘ 
Aucust, Goftfried G., at Washington, 12- HOCHEWAR, Agathon F., Pct. ist Cl, died Pvt. Hugh R. Graham—Elementary Elec- 
r MB, Washington December 25, 1926, of disease at Quantico, trical Engineering Course : : 
| s, Harry L., at Quantico, 12-11-26, for Virginia Next of kin: John Hochewar, eo Pvt. Emil J. Meyer—Railway Postal Clerk 
t Quantico father, R. F. D., Lee Road, Warrensville, ourse 
- gy st Quantico, 12-12-26 Ohio , : Pvt Aubrey P. Hunter tailway Postal 
et 8 _— GAECKLER, August, Drum Maj., retired, Clerk Course : - : 
«<" — som Citi Snot tn died November 15, 1926, of disease, at =. vt _Be n A Brodovicz—Railway Postal 
—a——a_« es i Pirmasens, Rheinbayern, Germany Next Clerk Course. - . > 
Mt a Ein -T HW : a a of kin Emilie Hartmuth, niece, Ring- Pvt _ Lee W Hefferlin—Railway Postal 
Pa er, Elmer , at ampton Rds., 12 strasse 118. Pirmasens, Rheinpfalz, Ger- Clerk Course , : 
26, for Depot, Hampton Rds many Pvt. Charles E. Spragg—Railway Postal 
B ird yn, Amedee R., at New York, 12-8-2t ENSOR. Willie L.. Pvt. M. C R., Inactive, ( lerk Course d ; . : 
for MB, Quantico . ‘ ; died October 5, 1926, of disease, at Nash- Pvt Samuel M. Strain, Jr Railway Postal 
Frederick, Sam, at New York, 12-77-26, HR ville. Tennesse« Next of kin: Mrs. W. L Clerk Course 
r West Coast Ensor, wife, 831 Stockell Street, Nashville, Evt. Albert H. Huettner—Salesmanship 
1in. Harry. at Washington. 12-9-26, Fennennas and Real Estate Course 
Quantico . Pvt. Peter Memmar!—Bookkeeping and Ac- 
jrath, John J., at Boston, 12-10-26, HR RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE counting Course. 
est Coast CORPS INSTITUTE Pvt. John C. Foxworthy—Railway Postal 
nke, George L., at Kansas City, 12-5- - Tiche—B eping, Ac- Clerk Course 
MPG. Kansas City viens Capt. Thomas A. Tighe—Bookkeeping, A Pvt. John P. Popken—Aeroplane Engines 
: lf i R t s nal 12-7-26 counting, and Auditing Course Course. 
“a hg be . cavannan lial Capt. Donald R. Fox—French Cours¢ Pvt. Herman A. Saner—Citrus Fruit Grow- 
Parris Islanc : Capt. Leon L. Dye Bookkeeping, Account- ing Course 
Tillie ckso 12-8-26 or , > Cours , . ' 
ay, Will at Jack n 8-<t for ing. and Auditing Course ; : Pvt Paul Blankenship—Railway Postal 
ew Orleans : °nd Lt. James O. Brauer—Bookkeeping, Clerk Course. ’ 
Patterson, William R it San Francisco Accounting, and Auditing Course. Pvt. Wallace LeR. Jacobson—Railway Pos- 
11-30-26, WMG, San Francisco 2nd Lt. George M. Bellinger—Bookkeeping, tal Clerk Course Z 
Spencer, Theodore L., at Denver, 12-2-26, Accounting and Auditing Course. . Pyt. Mack B. Still—Railway Postal Clerk 
MB. San Diego °nd Lt William < Purple Bookkeeping Course 
Wheeler, Glenn A., at Mare Island, 12-3-2¢ Accounting, and Auditing Course. Pyt. Glenn C. Thomas—Civil Service Cleri- 
for NP, Mare Island St.-Sgt. William R. Glavin—Bookkeeping, cal Course 
Bacon, Irving E., at Hartford, 12-10-26, for Accounting, and Auditing Course Tpr. Charles C. Lockliear—Railway Postal 
MB, Quantico Set. James D. Ferguson Corporation Or- Clerk Course . 
Lavorn, Thomas T it New Orleans. 12-9 ganization and A¢ counting ( ourse ‘ i ; 
26, for MB, Pensacola Set. Paul M. Griffin—Civil Service General RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 
Lawson, Dave at Atlanta, 12-9-26, for Clerical Course Following is a 1 4 . ass 
i . a , - ; Ir Railway Postal ; ng is a list of men assigned to 
MB, Newport Cpl. Sidney A. Guy, Jt . Class III, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, during 


Limbocker, Ralph W it Spokane, 12-7-26 Clerk Course " the week ending December 11, 1926 
, Mass . Tillis s shill—Higher Account- J -—~ S Soca et » 1960 . 
for WMG, Spokane ( ey we ——_ eh Curtis, Kenneth F.; Herzig, Frank N.; 


Montgomery, John J., at San Francisco ing. : . . > ) e En- Johnson, John G.; Kernan, Charles E.; Mul- 
12-6-26, for MB, Mare Island eS ee M. Charest—Aeroplane En hern, Paul W.; Stone, Walter L. 
Teer, Marvin A., at Seattle, 12-7-26, for gines Course $ amnesia Meche “— Bargas, Frank A.; Bibbs, George; Boomer, 
MB, San Diego PS aa D. Long—Automobile Mechanic’ Edward W.; Herstrom, Martin, Jr.; Irish 
Reese, William H., at Wilkes-Barre, 12- ‘Cpl William G. Thimson—Bookkeeping and George W.; Kozlow, Michael H.; Lavorn, 
15-26, for MB, Quantico Accounting Course Thomas T.; Lee, Carter W.; Lovelady, Lon- 
Washoite, Michael P it Philadelphia, 12- Cpl. Perey Potts—Radio Cours¢ nie L. ; McGeachy, Ray E.; Phillips, Thomas 
14-26, for MB, Parris Island Cpl. Oliver Pauley—Complet« Automobile W.; Starr, William A.; Strasshoefer, Albert 
Zucker. George H it New York, 12-14-26 Course ° C.; Tonkin, Thomas P.; Donaldson, Elmer 
for MB, Parris Island Cpl. John D. Cash—Radio Course. F.; Meeker, Lester; Myers, David N.; Wana- 
Rodman, Howard S., at Minneapolis, 12-14- Cpl. Cc. John Glordano—Railway Postal maker, Herbert G * 
26, for MB, San Diego Clerk Course Boyle, Orlando J.; McKernan, James F.; 
Pusey, Robert W., at Quantico, 12-15-26 Cpl. Joseph F. Paulus—Railway Postal Mock, Robert C.; Raper, William E.; Spen- 
for MB, Quantico Clerk Course. cer, Waldo A.; Vaughan, Clifford E.; Hend- 
Ross, Howard C., at Washington, 12-15-26, Pvt. Ist Class Ernest G. Crosskopf—Rail- ricks, Dell J.; Pfuhler, John J.; Cammeron, 
for Hdqrs., Washington way Postal Clerk Course Harvey R.; Eggler, Clarence; Helley, Harry 
Summers. Earl F.. at Kansas City, 12-11- Pvt. Ist Class Allen J. Bowman—Railway A.; Monti, Thomas A.; Redmon, Albert A.: 
% for MB. Quantico Postal Clerk Course. Wood, Thomas J.; Aman, Nelson K.; Apos- 
” Burke. Noah at Cincinnati, 12-16-26, for Pvt. Ist Class George W. Sates—Railway tolides, John; Bartoszek, Victor J.; Berry, 
MB, New Ork ins eet r Postal Clerk Course William J.; Dempsey, Charles R.; Hark- 
=> ¢ pata <p . > . “le an Jercy > ‘ Railwe ‘ider, Chester “E"’’; Millford, Roger J.; Poole 
Cain Cant FF at Atlante 12-17-26. for Pvt. ist Class Percy R. Iman—Railway ric h , a e 7 ole, 
MB. Philadelphia , ’ Postal Clerk Course rom; Ragan, William J. B.; Whaley, Roy 
are —— — . , en ¢ Pvt. 1st Class John J Keiter—Railway McK.; Goodwin, Howard K.; Beaudreau, 
McGuin, Cecil H., at Butte, 12-11-26, for Postal Clerk Course. Aldor H.; Bicknell, Irving K.; Groves, David 
MB, San Diego , we. Pvt. ist Class Edward J. La Force—Retail W.; Hiner, Harry D.; Hinkle, Willard D.; 
Roehrig, Archibald, at San Diego, 12-7-26, Lumberman’s, Building Foreman’s, and Lewis, Leslie F.; Parsons, William H.; 
for MB, San Diego Building Contractor’s Course Thomassen, Montell K.; Bain, William F.; 
Tomlinson, Floyd E., at Seattk 12-9-26, Pvt. Ist Class Philip Peters—Electric Crosby, Claude E.; Dean, Chester A.; Her- 
for MB, Mare Island Lighting Course. zig, Theodore J.; Hornback, Lee D.; Dilmore, 
Sullivan, Frank J., at San Diego, 12-13-26, Pvt. Ist Class Daniel M. Huntley—Civil Dewitt C.; Arbogast, Robert L.; Campos, 
for NAS, San Diego Service General Clerical Course Antonio; Ferguson, Homer L.; Keating, 
Nunn, Hughlon M., at Atlanta, 1-3-27, for Pvt. lst Class Paul V. Eskew—Railway William J.; Michlin, Joseph A.; Mock, Regi- 
Pensacola Postal Clerk Course nald G.; Flood, William M.; Friis, Walter; 
Obrocto, Joseph F., at Greensburg, 1-6-27, Pvt. ist Class Jay W. McClarren—Car- Wrinkle, Wiley M.; Seward, Robert M.; 
for MB, Parris Island penter’s Special Course Adams, Hugh M.; Dolan, LeBaron A.; 
Fulton, Jess E., at Mare Island, 12-27-26, Pvt. Ist Class Stephen Saukalski—Railway Krischker, Kenneth H.; Leopold, Hiram F.; 
for MB, Mare Island Postal Clerk Course. Steen, Loran M 















































Samuel Smiles Said: 


— 
| 
“WHENEVER formed, habits act involuntarily and without effort. The small events of life, taken 
singly, may seem exceedingly unimportant, like snow that falls silently, flake by flake. Yet accumu- 
lated, these flakes form the avalanche.” 

| IT isn’t the single dollar in your savings account here that counts—it is the constant accumulation 
| of dollars—you adding the dollars and we piling up the interest. Make saving a habit. You will 
| 


| find it easier and much more profitable than the habit of spending. 


Make an allotment of your pay to 





| THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
| F Street at Ninth st nnasstarti tine Seventeenth Street at G 
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January 10, 1927—Monthly Report 
Total number individuals enrolled 8,252 
Total number enrolled since last report 318 
Total number disenrolled since last report , ee 288 
Number examination papers received during period eae 3,224 
Number examination papers received during year 55,176 
Total number graduates to date : i : 3.407 
Written es peciall) r Tue Learnerneck for the purpose of encouraging Marines to take advantage of the opportunities 


fered by the Marine Corps Institute 


Importance of the Internal Combustion Engine 


Did it ever occur to you, that a knowledge of the fundamental principles of the gas engine is a very desirable accomplish- 
ment for any man, no matter what his profession may be? In this age, the internal combustion engine is in such general use, that 
it is almost a necessity for every man to have some knowledge of the principles involved in its care and operation. Automobiles, 
aeroplanes, motor boats, motor-cycles, small lighting and power plants, all use some form of this engine. No matter what part 
of the world we travel in, we find it doing a thousand-and-one useful tasks. Powerful speedboats take us ashore for a day’s 
liberty; clanking “cats” drag our guns on the hike; sputtering “one-lungers” furnish the light for our movies in distant tropical 
stations. No matter where we go or where we turn, there is the always useful gas engine. 

Sometime you are going to find it desirable to know the principles of its operation and care. It is a safe predication to say 
that sometime in your life you are going to operate a gas engine; it may be the highly efficient one that drives your car or 
motor-cycle. Suppose you are stalled on a country road and haven't the faintest idea what’s wrong, all you can do is to call the 
nearest service station and wait helplessly until a mechanic comes to your aid. The chances are that you will loose several 
hours and pay out eight or ten dollars for a service that you could have performed for yourself in three minutes if you had 
only known what was wrong. If you are a Marine and this happens to you there is no excuse for your ignorance, because the 
Marine Corps Institute is more than willing to teach you the principles that govern gas engine operation; no matter whether 
one-lunger,” that drives your wife’s washing 


“ 


the engine is a powerful Diesel, that drives ocean going ships, or the humble 
machine, the principles of operation are the same. 

Don’t let this matter drift. If you are not enrolled in any of the courses, or you are undecided what course to enroll in, don’t 
delay any longer. You can’t go wrong by enrolling in the Internal Combustion Engines Course, for no matter what profession 
r trade you follow the knowledge gained from this course will be useful to you. Fill in the blank below and mail it TODAY. 


CORPORAL CONNOLE, School of Gas Engines. 











The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 252 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average ¢ st of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty (5550.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail 1 the Marine Corps Institut 
MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 

fl ee dlabdlss Gels Weta Cas AMO SRM ha} nee COURSE. 
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Diplomacy a la Marine in Russia 
(By Sergt. Thomas C. Baisden, U. S. M. C.) 


In the Spring of 1918 a state of affairs 
arose in Petrograd (Leningrad, etc.), 
Russia, which made it advisable for all 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
various governments stationed there, to 
pack up and get out. Four of us couriers 
were there at the time and we left with 
the general exodus. An impression pre- 
vailed that we were bound for Vladivos- 
tok but on reaching a place called Vo- 
logda the train was shunted on to a spur 
track, and a party that had gone on 
ahead in another train was recalled. We 
were no sooner settled when the town’s 
leading citizen, attended by a delegation 
of “tovarishes” (comrades), arrived at 
the station and, with much grandilo- 
quence, assigned a building, which form- 
erly housed the “Prikasikof Club,” at the 
disposal of the party. For some reason, 
probably to give the sleigh drivers a job, 
nearly every town in Russia is situated 
from one to two miles from the railroad 
station. Sleighs were procured, there- 
fore, and the party left for the new 
quarters. This party did not include us 
couriers however, as, together with an 
interpreter, we were detailed to remain 
on the train to guard the baggage car 
and also prevent the train from being 
moved. This suited us fine as the train 
was fairly comfortable and, besides the 
baggage car, consisted of a_ sleeper, 
diner and kitchen. ’Tis true that with 
the exception of the kitchen it was not 
very warm but we had good overcoats 
and blankets so did not suffer from the 
cold to any great extent. 

I was elected cook, mainly on my as- 
sertion that I was at one time a mess 
sergeant; the interpreter became com- 
missary steward, which was some job 
when the source of supply was con- 
sidered; and the other three couriers 
stood night watches on the baggage car. 
Mason, the interpreter, was without 
doubt the logical man for the commis- 
sary job as, although he was an Ameri- 
can from Texas, he could by dressing the 
part, mingle with the Russians and be 
taken for a native. He could even chew 
sunflower geeds as smoothly. as any 
tovarish, and those lads were pretty ex- 
pert in that line. One of our favorite 
indoor sports was the watching of stolid 
faced Russians sit and eat sunflower 
seeds. A Russ would sit for hours, with 
a vacant look on his whisker-covered 
face, popping a seed in at one corner of 
his mouth and ejecting the husk out of 
the other. Very rarely did a seed miss 
the opening and lodge in the surrounding 
hirsute covering. 

My job as cook was no sinecure as, 
although there were only five of us to 
cook for, a certain member had what one 
might term “an abnormal appetite,” and 
he alone kept me fairly busy. The 
methods used by this lad to satisfy his 
hunger showed that he had not wasted 
his time while mingling with the diplo- 
mats. Every hour or so he would pop 
into the kitchen and try to put me in a 
hand-out mood by complimenting my 
cooking. This procedure at one time 
placed me in an embarrassing position. 


I was doing some odd jobs around the 
kitchen and had my back turned to the 
door, when I heard the door open and an 
ingratiating voice saying, “Hello, Tom! 
how are ya.” Glancing over my shoul- 
der I noticed the long dark coat and the 
astrakan hat affected by our hungry 
member, so guessed who it was and his 
mission. Without turning around I told 
him that it was none of his darn busi- 
ness how I was and to “get to hell out of 
here.” I waited a few moments, expect- 
ing a snappy answer as he was that kind 
of a guy. Silence prevailed, however, 
and as this was unexpected I turned to 
see what was wrong. There stood the 
Ambassador. I had forgotten that he 
also wore a long dark coat and an astra- 
kan hat. It was also the first time he 
had addressed me as “Tom.” I explained 
the situation to him and he saw the 
point, getting quite a kick out of it, but 
at the moment I felt terribly embar- 
rassed, and like “a feller that needs a 
friend.” 

One of the diplomatic methods used by 
our “chow-hound” to satisfy his hunger 
was the telling of off-color tales at the 
dining table. This invariably caused 
some member to leave the table and 
forego his meal, which was immediately 
annexed by the hungry one. 

One night at about 11.00 p. m., Chris- 
tie and I were in the kitchen; Christie 
settling down to his all night watch on 
the baggage car, and I was making prep- 
arations for turning in for the night. 
There was a regular blizzard outside 
and it was pretty darn cold inside, so I 
had made up the fire in the kitchen 
stove to keep Christie warm and had 
borrowed one of his blankets to help 
keep myself warm. I had just said 
“good-night,” when the door of the car 
opened and the private secretary of the 
“big chief” entered, covered from head 
to feet with snow. I realized at once 
that something was wrong as it could 
only be some good reason that would 
bring a person out in such a storm and 
at such a late hour. After the usual 
“how are ya’s” and “rotten weather,” 
ete., had been dispensed with, he in- 
formed us that the “boss” was over at 
the railroad station and wanted a couple 
of us fellows to help the secretary get a 
trunk from the baggage car and carry it 
to the station. This was very cheerful 
news, and that kitchen had a sulphurous 
atmosphere when Christie and I came up 
for air. Well! the rest of the gang hav- 
ing gone to bed, and realizing it would 
take at least another revolution to break 
them out, it was up to us to do the 
honors. We therefore muffled up and 
went out to the baggage car. My Gosh! 
what a storm. It was blowing a gale 
and the snow almost blinded us as we 
stumbled over the odds and ends scat- 
tered along the right-of-way. We al- 
most froze our hands opening the car 
door, but finally unfastened the lock and 


got the required trunk out on to the. 


track. 
There were about twelve rows of car 
tracks at this place and at least ten 


rows were covered with an assortment 
of dilapidated engines, box-cars and 
coaches, which necessitated our going 
over, under and through them in order to 
reach the station. As our train was on 
the track farthest from the station, this 
was some job, especially as the blizzard 
made it almost impossible to see a dozen 
steps ahead and the cold was terrible. 
It took us about twenty minutes to reach 
the station where, after locating the 
“boss,” we dumped the trunk into the 
first sleigh we came to. While Christie 
and I had been juggling the trunk across 
the tracks, the secretary, by some extra- 
ordinary means, had succeeded in routing 
Mason from his bunk, and as soon as 
they reached the station, the “boss” told 
Mason to ask the old Russian sleigh 
driver how much he wanted to take the 
party uptown to their quarters. 

“Five rubles” said the driver. 

“Robbery,” yelled the boss, “take the 
trunk off that sleigh and see what the 
next driver asks.” 

Off came the trunk and we placed it on 
the next sleigh. The same query was 
made and the same answer received. This 
got the “old man’s” goat and he told 
Mason to tell the drivers, who by this 
time had collected around us, that he 
had only paid three rubles for the trip 
to the station and that it was all he 
would pay to go back uptown. The argu- 
ment proceeded, and we moved that 
trunk from one sleigh to another, all the 
time nearly frozen with cold and anxious 
to return to the shelter of the train. The 
drivers had in the meantime come down 
to four rubles, but the “boss” still stuck 
out for three; this at midnight and a 
howling blizzard to make things inter- 
esting for all concerned. A ruble was 
worth about ten cents, which was a small 
amount to argue over, but the “boss” 
said it was the principle of the thing. 

Christie finally went over to one of the 
drivers and, after much arm waving and 
head nodding, the pair approached the 
“boss” and the sleigh driver told Mason 
that he would take the party uptown for 
the three rubles. Everybody was satis- 
fied except the other drivers, and they 
didn’t count. Highly elated over his 
seeming victory for a principle, the 
“boss,” and his secretary, got in the 
sleigh and drove off, taking the trunk 
with them. Mason, Christie and I started 
back to the train. On the way back I 
asked Christie “how come” he got the 
old driver to come down to three rubles 
when every one else had failed. 

“Well,” he said, “I got tired of hearing 
a rich, educated, American diplomat 
argue with a bunch of ignorant Russian 
peasants over ten cents, so used the old 
bean. I slipped old ‘whiskers’ a ruble 
and by signs and words, informed him 
that the other three rubles would be paid 
by the ‘boss.’ It went over, you noticed.” 

“Christie,” said Mason, “we’ve got to 
hand it to you. Out of the whole gang, 
you were the only one who used his 
head. That little piece of finesse was 
diplomacy, REAL DIPLOMACY.” 
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AX TO FALL ON 
MARINE ELEVEN 


Coaches as Well as Players Trans- 
ferred Elsewhere 





The three-year rule covering the play- 
ing careers of Marine Corps football 
players will deprive the Quantico eleven 
of many of its best men next fall. But 
at the same time, the going of these 
players from Quantico will benefit the 
Marine Corps teams in general as they 
will be assigned as coaches at various 
posts throughout the world. 

“Zeke” Bailey, captain and center; 
Jack McQuade, halfback; Joe Burger, 
tackle, and Ed Pugh, halfback, all well 
known in football history, have played 
their last game for Quantico. Each has 
had a prominent part in the success of 
Coach Tom Keady’s eleven during the 
past three seasons 


Bailey will go to Parris Island to 
assist Captain Lott in coaching the Ma- 
rines there. McQuade will be trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia and Burger to 
Norfolk, also to teach the game. Pugh 
has not yet been given his new assign- 
ment. 


Others who will leave Quantico are 
Willis Ryckman, veteran halfback, who 
goes to Parris Island; Stock, end, Hunt, 
tackle; Wigmore and Williams, guards, 
and Spaulding, center. 

A change among the Quantico coaches 
as radical as in the player personnel will 
also take place. Coach Keady will lose 
the aid of Lieut. Frank Geottge, former 
University of Ohio star fullback, and 
“Big Bill Moose,” of Marine elevens in 
the past, and Lieut Liversedge, famous 
lineman. Geottge has been transferred 
to Pekin, China, where he will coach 
Marine elevens produced by the legation 
guard in the Oriental capital, Livers- 
edge will be stationed at San Diego next 
season and will be assisted by Lieut. Mc- 
Henry. 


Replacements for the above mentioned 
will be found in Woods, Getts and Lees, 
backfield men from San Diego, and Mc- 
Cracken, Gotko and Plain, linesmen from 
Parris Island. New assistants to Keady 
will be Capt. Skinner and Lieuts. Hall 
and Palmer who saw player-servich 
some time ago. 

Woods probably is the best of the 
newcomers. He gained wide notoriety on 
the Pacific coast last season by his 
spectacular work and was sought by the 
strong Olympic club eleven. 

Another transfer of coaches involves 
Lieut. “Swede” Larson, former star cen- 
ter and all-American cover in lacrosse 
at the Naval Academy. Lieut. Larson 


ATTENTION BOXERS 

During the past two months the 
Sports Department has been out of touch 
with boxers in the Marine Corps. Trans- 
fers, new details and what-nots have 
broken up the contact and communica- 
tions formerly maintained. It is re- 
quested that all boxers drop a short let- 
ter into the Sports Department, The 
Leatherneck, telling us about your activi- 
ties and allowing us to renew our ac- 
quaintances. 


BAILEY, STOCK AND DUNCAN LOST 
TO BASEBALL TEAM 

The three-year ruling that places Zeke 
Bailey, Bob Stock and Bozo Duncan on 
the ineligible list for Marine Corps foot- 
ball, also disqualifies them from playing 
on the Marine Corps baseball nine. 

Bailey always caught while Stock and 
Duncan played the outfield and were 
heavy hitters. 


MARINE NINE TO ASSEMBLE 
MARCH FIRST 

With the close of the recent football 
season, Marine fans now are turning 
their faces toward the date when base- 
ball makes its appearance as the next 
sports’ dish. 

Announcement has been made that 
candidates for the 1927 Marine Corps 
baseball team will be assembled on 
March first for training at either Quan- 
tico or Hampton Roads. Coach Tom 
Keady will again coach the team and is 
now eyeing some likely material. 


SILK AND SCARLET RAIMENT FOR 
MARINE GRID TEAM 

The band won’t have to play “Semper 
Fidelis” to announce the coming of the 
Quantico Marine football team next fall. 
The Leatherneck players will do their 
own announcing—they’ll wear scarlet 
jerseys, gold colored silk pants and stock- 
ings. and gold colored helmets with 
scarlet crowns. 

Coach Tom Keady thought of the 
colors for his 1927 team while attending 
the recent meeting of the Football 
Coaches’ association in New York, where 
manufacturers displayed the silk pants 
and bright colors which they claim will 
be in vogue in the future. 

Silk pants were adopted for wear by 
the Notre Dame eleven during the past 
season. Those to be worn by the Marines 
are made of airplane silk which is used 
in parachutes. They offer an advantage 
over the old style because of the light 
material which does not easily become 
logged with water or mud, and which is 
slippery enough to make it difficult to 
grasp. 


will coach the Marine gridmen at Hono- 
lulu next fall and Captain Lott will take 
over the reins at Parris Island. 


“DENVER MAIL GUARD WINS 
STATE MAT TITLE” 

Since the arrival of the U. S. Marines 
in Denver to Guard Mails they have en- 
tered into Athletics with the same en- 
thusiasm that they display in all other 
jobs assigned to them, and with the re- 
sult that Private First Class Harold P. 
Brockway has climbed to the top in the 
135-pound class and now holds the State 
Amateur Title in the Lightweight Wrest- 
ling Class. 

Shortly after arriving in Denver 
Brockway took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered at the Y. M. C. A., for 
training and later entered the American 
Legion Tournament where he met and 
defeated many local and State Stars. 
Up to the semi-finals he wrestled in the 
Lightweight and Welterweight Classes, 
but lost his right to the final go in the 
welterweight class, when called on to 
wrestle twice in the same night which 
resulted in the loss of his second match 
to Carl Scheidigger of the Y. M. C. A. 
His record to the championship is: 

November 15, threw Louis Smith of 
the Central Club in 3 minutes 38 seconds. 

November 22, won from Harold Reid 
of the Central Club in 10 minutes. 

November 25, won from Carl Lindi- 
strom of the East Side Club in 10 
minutes. 

November 26, won from Harold Reid in 
15 minutes. 

November 26, lost to Carl Scheidigger 
of the Y. M. C. A. in 8 minutes 15 
seconds by a scissors hold. 

November 27, threw Jack London with 
a body hold and half Nelson in 5 minutes 
15 seconds. 

November 27, wrestled Art Ontis to a 
draw in twenty minutes. Both were pro- 
claimed amateur State champions in 
that class. 

Not satisfied with the championship 
won by a draw, Brockway entered the 
wrestling bouts at the Stockyards. hop- 
ing to get another chance with Art Ontis 
and definitely decide the championship. 

December 10, Brockway threw Harold 
Goodstein in 8 minutes 58 seconds. 

December 20, threw Art Ontis in 4 
minutes 51 seconds, which definitely set- 
tled the title. 

January 6, won from Clifford Lindi- 
strom, Optimist Club, at the Albany 
Hotel. 

Captain Wm. T. Clement is endeavor- 
ing to match Brockway with George Hol- 
land of the University of Denver who 
holds the State collegiate championship 
of this class. 

OLDEST COLLEGE AND MILITARY 
UNIT TO CLASH 

One of the games scheduled on the 1927 
football schedule is against William and 
Mary College. The game, which is to be 
played at Newport News on October 15, 
brings together the football teams of the 
oldest college and the oldest military unit 
in the United States. 
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SHORTS on SPORTS 


By ED HAGENAH, Sports Editor 











Although the New Year is well on its 
way by this time it may be well to glance 
back on some of the achievements made 
in the world of sports in 1925. Ath- 
letics in practically all of its branches, 
both professional and amateur, were en- 
larged upon and made great strides to- 
ward the goal of utter perfection. 

To ponder very long on football will 
be unnecessary as it just recently closed 
its books and we are all more or less 
acquainted with the outcome. Service 
teams enjoyed a very creditable season, 
with the two Academy elevens tied for 
honors. Our own Big Team plunged 
through a lfng and hard = schedule, 
emerging champions of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. It has been stated 
that if the average, or even above the 
average eleven, had had to travel the 
miles to complete a schedule that the 
Marine Corps team covered it is very 
doubtful as to it making the showing 
our men turned in. 

Boxing had a golden year of pros- 
perity and an unusual era of activity 
during 1926. No less than seven cham- 
pionships changed hands and one cham- 
pion vacated his title. The legalized 
regulations of the sport improved and 
more competitors indulged in the manly, 
primitive sport than ever before in the 
history of the ring. The game reached 
its peak at the title contest for the 
heavyweight championship when Gene 
Tunney, our battling Marine, won the 
title from Jack Dempsey, by a decision 
at the end of ten rounds at the Sesqui- 
Centennial in Philly. This bout estab- 
lished a new record in gate receipts and 
attendance. The totals were 118,736 paid 
attendance and the net proceeds $1,723,- 
394. It was also the first time the 
heavyweight title was surrendered on 
a referee’s decision. 

Baseball climbed higher last year in 
its growth to larger paid admissions 
and standards. St. Louis came from be- 
hind to win the pennant in the National 
League and then trimmed the New York 
Yankees, winners of the American 
League flag, in the subsequent world 
series. The Marine Corps won the 
Service world series by taking two out 
of three games from the Navy in Phila- 
delphia last June, and enjoyed one of 
the best seasons it had ever played 
through. 

Rowing, the real he-man’s sport, had 
a banner year. For brilliancy of con- 
tests, for spectacular upheavals in row- 
ing circles, and for intensity of interest, 
the year just past was indeed a glorious 
one for the sport. The two biggest 
events were the defeat of Harvard by 
Yale and Washington’s sweeping victory 
over the Navy in the Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta. Walter Hoover retained his na- 
tional singles sculls and went through 
the year undefeated until he met W. E. 
Garrett Gilmore, who conquered him in a 
longer race but which did not take the 
title away from Hoover. 

The year 1926, which was a mid- 
Olympic »ne, marked the overthrow of 
many nat.onal champions in track and 


that year.” 


damned lie. 


raised.” 
prove his statement. 


Donnie Bush, Howard Ehmke, 


work in stopping Boston. 





BASEBALL SCANDAL TOLD IN NUTSHELL 


SWEDE RISBERG, former shortstop on White Sox and exiled because 
of complicity in throwing world series in 1919, declares that “slush fund” 
of $1,100 was raised with which to “buy four games played against Detroit 


Men named as contributing $45 apiece to this fund admit contribution, 
but insist that money was turned over to Tiger hurlers because they had 
beaten the Boston Red Sox three straight. 

CLARENCE ROWLAND, now an American League umpire, but manager 
of the White Sox at the time which Risberg’s charges concern said: “It’s a 
We did not need to buy any games. 
before that series with 20 games to go, and that is considered safe.” 

EDDIE COLLINS, now member of the Athletics, but second baseman of 
the 1917 White Sox, said: “The first I heard about any pool was after the 
season was over and we had come back to Chicago. Gandil asked me for $45, 
and I didn’t give it to him until I was satisfied about the pool being actually 
Collins produced a cancelled check of the date of October 15 to 


TY COBB, former manager of the Detroit club. 
a ball game in my life that I played in that I knew was fixed.” 
George Dauss, Oscar Stanage, Bennie 
Dyer, Urban Faber, Dickey Kerr, Kid Gleason, Big Ed Walsh, John “Shano” 
Collins, Harry Heilmann, Bernie Boland, “Reb” Russell, Fred Nicholson, 
George Cunningham, Dave Danforth, and Ted Jourdan all entered general 
denials of knowledge of any “sloughed” ball games, but many of them knew 
of a pool raised following the series as an appreciation of the Detroit team’s 


We were two games ahead 


“There never has been 








field and the shifting of team supremacy 
from the Atlantic coast to the West 
once again. Charles Paddock and Ro- 
land Locke were outstanding stars and 
their records of 100 yards in 0:9 5-10 and 
in the 200-yard sprint of 0:20 5-10, re- 
spectively, which were accepted by the 
A. A. U. were very startling. Charley 
Hoff, who was the leading foreign ath- 
lete to shine the past year, established 
a world’s record in the indoor pole vault 
of 13 feet 8% inches. He also won a 
victory in the seven-event all-around 
test. It may be interesting to know that 
track and field, primarily outdoor sports, 
enjoyed their greatest popularity this 
past year indoors. 

The conquest of the English Channel 
by two American women swimmers, Miss 
Gertrude Ederle and Mrs. Corson were 
the outstanding feats in the list of 
aquatics for 1926. A string of 152 rec- 
ord breaking swimming performances 
made the year a notable one in water 
events. The Marine Corps also took a 
move which brought great praise when 
they insisted that every man going to 
sea duty be able to swim and handle 
himself in the water. 


For the benefit of our readers who 
have been trying to keep in touch with 
developments in the baseball scandal, 
we are printing a resume of the entire 
-ase and which appears in this sport sec- 
tion. 

Our tip is to’read it for curiousity’s 
sake and then forget it-so as to not be 
contaminated. 

Alabama, champion collegian eleven 
in the South for the past season, played 
Stanford, of California, to a 7-7 tie 
game on New Year’s Day. The affair 
was billed as an East vs. West clash 
and heralded far and wide as being “the” 
football game of the year. 

Many well-known football coaches and 
players who attended the game state 
that they could name at least four teams 


over the country which would lick the 
stuffins out of either Stanford or Ala- 
bama. 

Some two years ago a featherweight 
boxer stationed at Fort Meyer, Army 
post in Washington, D. C., announced 
his intentions of meeting any feather- 
weight around the Capital City. The 
news drifted around until it reached the 
ears of “Jacky” Hines who was doing 
duty at the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Washington. Hines had just returned 
from a tour of duty on the “Pittsburgh,” 
and, although not in good shape, decided 
to take on the soldier-boy. 

To make a short story still shorter it 
is sufficient to say that Hines lasted 
until the third round in which he re- 
ceived the “works” which is equivalent 
to a short left to the jaw followed by 
a crashing right to the heart and then 
—out. 

Al Foreman, which was the soldier’s 
name, then jumped into the limelight by 
meeting practically everyone in his class 
and always finishing them in the same 
way and always in the third round. 
Another who fell before him was Walter 
Vance, Marine Corps boxer. 

New Year’s night in Philadelphia this 
same Foreman jumped into national 
prominence by winning over Carl Tre- 
maine, of Cleveland on a foul. Tremaine 
fouled Foreman twice in the ninth round 
but would have lest anyway as the sol- 
dier was beating him with everything 
but the bucket. Foreman’s next jump 
should put him in line for a champion- 
ship and this Column wishes him every 
bit of luck towards getting a crown. 


Basketball is being hailed as the na- 
tion’s greatest sport! 

Sports writers the country over are 
calling it the “National Pastime” and, 
in view of the figures recently compiled 
to substantiate this statement, one is 
forced to accept the fact that the court 
game is going to supplant baseball in 
a few years. 
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‘“Ammuntion Lily” and the Captain 


A Story of the Early Fighting in the Gendarmerie d’ Haiti, in Which the Characters de- 
picted are Fictitious But Every Incident True, as Related to the Narrator. 


Story and Illustration by ‘‘Stacking Swivel”’ 


sé HIL CROSBEY saw death at three 
paces that night, and it cracked 
him wide open for weeks after- 
wards. Lily earned her title in a game 
with the dice loaded against them both.” 

Major Calhoun leaned forward in his 
chair, and picking up one of the bottles 
holding candles which illuminated the 
plain oak mess table, thrust his cigar ia 
the flame and puffed vigorously. The 
sputtering light caused a fitful shifting 
of shadows in the long bare mess room 
of the officers of the 1st Battalion, 9th 
Regiment of Marines. Their battalion 
acted as a roving unit against emer- 
gencies in the interior of the so-called 
“Black Republic’”—the Republic of Haiti, 
occupied since 1915 by the United States 
to maintain peace and protect American 
interests. Their field camp was estab- 
lished in the vicinity of Croix des Fleurs, 
a small native town, and it was in one 
of the frame buildings which served this 
field unit that the battalion officers dined. 

The steady patter and swish of rain on 
the low tin roof indicated that outside 
was raging one of those torrential cloud- 
bursts which burst with sudden fury in 
the tropical rainy seasons, and ceases 
with equal abruptness. In the shadows 
of the long room the native servants 
moved softly, barefooted, serving coffee 
and cigars, and the fourteen officers 
grouped about the table shifted to more 
comfortable positions in their chairs as 
they heard the Major’s remark above the 
hum of conversation. He had seen hard 
service in the hills in the early days, and 
his experiences had been varied. 

“That’s close I reckon, Major,” ob- 
served Couryell of the machine gun pla- 
toon, “but it’s not near as close as I’m 
going to see it if this sea-going country 
doesn’t stop pouring itself all over crea- 
tion and half of Texas every night. I 
can feel the little old malaria bugs 
howling for their victim right now.” 

Captain Armesworth viewed the Lieu- 
tenant’s thin frame thoughtfully after 
this outburst and dryly observed: 

“Hell’s bells, Couryell, you needn’t 
worry about that. You've had it so 
often a decent mosquito wouldn’t dare 
bite you for fear of infection.” 

“We each gain immunity in our own 
peculiar fashion, Captain,” retorted 
Couryell. “Your boy pulled a tarantula 
off you last night just after he had bit- 
ten you. He popped him oven with a 
machete and found him full of twenty- 
year Barbancourt Rum. He was dead 
before the machete hit him though. Died 
of alcoholic poisoning. What's the story, 
Major?” 

The Major laughing beckoned to a 
mess boy for more coffee and began: 

“Tt was in La Hanse in ’fifteen that 
this occurred, when I was commanding 
the central district. The Gendarmerie 
was raw in those days. Newly organized, 
it needed a shaking down cruise badly. 


Most of our officers knew neither the 
language nor the country, and almost 
none of the gendarmes spoke English. 
In fact, the only reason they enlisted at 
all was because it was more profitable 
to work for the Americans as a soldier 
than it was to be a bandit. Also they 
ate regularly, a custom totally foreign 
to them, and the bandits did not. The 
cacos were active throughout the hill 
country, operating in roving bands, and 
we spared as little time as possible on 
training our native troops. We needed 
them too badly. So the men who took 
companies of these troops into the in- 
terior had a job on their hands. 

“La Hanse and the surrounding com- 
munes formed a particularly hostile area. 
The miles of military roads and bridges 
that we have since laced the island with 
were non-existant. All communication 
was by trail which you generally had 
to chop through the bundocks yourself, 
and the outposts were dependent upon 
pack trains for their supplies. In the 
rainy season little streams would become 
unfordable mountain mill-races in a half 
an hour.” 

“The cussed country hasn’t changed 
any either,” interrupted Couryell. “I 
was crossing the Artibonite last week 
with my hootenany fliver. Eight little 
black brothers were pushing me across. 
When we had navigated half the dis- 
tance I looked upstream and saw a wall 
of water coming down that channel as 
high as your head. Next thing I knew 
I was wringing myself out on the bank 
and watching eight smokes and my pud- 
dle jumper heading out to sea. I got 
a detail of Marines the next day and 
pulled the old bus out of a cactus bush 
a mile down stream. It took two more 
details to get all the thorns out of my 
tires. Nice sweet summer resort this is! 
Spend your winters summering in south- 
ern seas. Hell! If I live to see Virginia 
again, I aim never to leave it.” 

“It was the same way in the early 
days,” continued the Major, “only you 
swam streams with horses instead of 
Fords. If you got stuck it was quite 
likely that three or four of the leading 
patriots would have perched on the bank 
and slung mauser slugs at you just to 
keep their hands in. 

“A caco band had grown active in the 
vicinity of La Hanse under the leader- 
ship of a crafty devil named Benoit 
Boisrond Zamor, to give him his full 
title. We called him Benoit. He was a 
savvey grosnig and strong enough in 
men to have the natives thereabouts com- 
pletely terrorized. He bore the reputa- 
tion among them of having a charmed 
life. This was due to an incident which 
took place one day when Benoit had ven- 
tured into La Hanse quite openly. A 
white doctor took a shot at him when he 
caught sight of him. Unfortunately the 
doctor knew how to handle a gun about 


as well as I know how to do fancy cro- 
cheting, and the only people menaced 
by his fire were himself and the innocent 
onlookers. Benoit, who had plenty of 
animal courage unlimbered his machete 
and bore down on the medical warrior, 
who fired twice more and registered 
swabos. Working on the assumption that 
“He who fights and runs away, etc.,” 
constituted sound tactics, the medico 
beat a retreat, leaving the honors of the 
day with Benoit. He stated later that 
after the third miss he felt a growing 
conviction that the Geneva Conference 
had acted wisely in making doctors non- 
combatants, and that it would be ridicv- 
lous for him to stand up there and con- 
tradict all those statesmen. Also Benoit 
seemed to be a serious minded fellow 
bent on slaughter and totally incapable 
of looking at the matter in a reasonable 
fashion. So, under a full head of steam, 
the medical hero returned to camp by 
devious routes, with Benoit a bare two 
jumps behind. The escapade was amus- 
ing but did incalculable harm, because 
to the simple natives the white man’s 
bullets had no power to harm Benoit, 
and he was clever enough to promptly 
stage a recruiting drive with that as a 
slogan. 

“News of his growing power soon 
reached Headquarters, and the authori- 
ties sent Phil Crosbey out with a raw 
company of gendarmes to establish a 
station in La Hanse and clean up the 
district. They built a caserne on the 
outskirts of the town, and commandeered 
two houses which were little better than 
the usual thatch-roofed, plaster-walled 
caies. In one Crosbey made his home 
and headquarters, and in the other stored 
secretly his extra ammunition and sup- 
plies. 

“Look here; I’ll draw out the location 
of the houses to give you an idea of how 
they were situated.” 

The Major drew lightly on the bare 
table the following sketch: 
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“Rather a risky performance for 
Crosbey to separate himself from his 
command and supplies like that, wasn’t 
it, Major?” questioned Armesworth, 
studying the sketch. 
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“Yes and no. Subsequent events proved 
him wrong, but as I’ve said, his men 


were potential cacos except for their 
iniforms. Coming out, he had trouble 
with them and was a bit leery of how 
far they could be trusted. It seems that 
on their way to La Hanse they had 


reached the foot of Butlersville Hill and 
halted for a rest. When it was time to 
move again Crosbey gave the signal but 
none of them batted an eye. He repeated 








it and still they just sat and looked at 
him. He called over the First Sergeant 
and asked what was wrong. The First 
Sergeant finally made him understand 
that he and the men were tired and wer« 
going to stay put until they were well 
rested. Crosbey was entirely alone, 
twenty miles from a white man, with 


fifty mutinous, untrained, foreign sol- 
diers to deal with. He saw that it was 
a show down demanding quick and dras- 
tic action; so after a moment’s thought 
he leaned down and picked up a large 
rock. He rose quickly and smashed the 
First Sergeant on the head with it, 
knocking him senseless. He then ordered 
the other men to get into formation and 
get under way, which they did, having 
no leader. From that minute on he was 
boss, and the First Sergeant followed 
him like a dog, but how far he could 
trust the other men was open to con- 
jecture. He told me later he felt like 
that aviator without a parachute whose 
plane lost a wing. After the crash some- 
one asked what had been wrong. ‘Well, 
sir,’ he replied, ‘When I saw that wing 
drop off, I figured this ship is going to 
do some damned unusual stunting with 
only one wing; but it’s a copper-bot- 
tomed cinch that if I jump I’ll look a 
whole heap more unusual, having no 
wings at all, so I just sat tight and 
watched the clouds go round.’ 

“Crosbey reasoned that by living apart 
from them he would preserve his dignity 
as C. O. by remoteness and might be 
reasonably sure of awakening each 
morning with his throat in condition to 
absorb breakfast. He stored his ammuni- 
tion in the other caie with the supplies, 
on the same principle. The only thing a 
native won’t steal is what he can’t get 
his hands on, and Crosbey had a fairly 
reliable native Sergeant sleeping there, 
with orders to shoot on suspicion. 

“Well, he set about cleaning up the La 
Hanse district with his comic opera 
army. On the assumption that cleanli- 
ness begins at home, he audited the ac- 
counts of the Magistrat Communal, 
thereby succeeding in returning to their 
intended purposes about eight tenths of 
the commune’s taxes and incurring the 
extreme displeasure of the Magistrat. 
The latter resented this unlooked for 
supervision and earnestly remonstrated 
with Crosbey. ‘Why,’ quoth this worthy, 
‘should you interfere in this matter Mon 
Capitaine? None of it is your money, 
is it not so? You are not paying the 
taxes. My grandfather, my father and 
I have been deducting our little compen- 
sations for many years. The people ex 
pect it. What would you wish?’ 

“When Crosbey attempted to translate 
into creole some idea of the anglo-saxon 
attitude in respect to public funds the old 
fellow muttered dubiously: 

‘Uh! Uh! Le Capitaine est un gros 
vilain!’ and grudgingly did Crosbey the 
compliment to suggest suavely that as a 
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grafter the American was supreme, and 
that he would consider a fifty-fifty split 
ample compensation for his silence. 
Whereupon Crosbey rose in righteous 
New England wrath, smote the leading 
citizen between the eyes, and threw him 
out. 

“In this fashion Crosbey gradually 
learned the simplicity of the native mind 
and character, and established firmly his 
authority within the commune. He built 
up a system of espionage through which 
he managed to get information regard- 
ing Benoit’s movements, and to learn 
something more definite regarding his 
whereabouts and the people who were 
sympathizers with him. The thorough- 
ness of Benoit’s underground telegraph 
amazed him and he soon got so that the 
very sight of a native woman hanging 
out clothes made him wonder what mes- 
sage the order in which they were 
stretched upon the bushes would convey 
to the caco chieftain. The bandit seemed 
always to be warned in time to escape 
his most carefully prepared patrols and 
the only purpose served by his persist- 
ent following up of every rumor of the 
caco’s location was to keep the band on 
the move, restricting their activities and 
lowering Benoit’s prestige among the 
natives. This harrassing was having its 
desired effect in restoring a measure of 
safety and order to the commune, and 
with a larger force Crosbey would have 
felt justified in continuing it. 

“Three things became increasingly 
clear to him, however, as this exasperat- 
ing pursuit kept on, with the caco leader 
always just eluding him. First, Benoit 
with his superior knowledge of the 
mountains terrain could invariably man- 
age to slip away, avoiding an engage- 
ment and preserving his band intact. 
Second, Renoit’s prestige was falling to 
a low ebb due to the confinement of his 
activities occasioned by the pressure of 
the gendarme patrols. He could no 
longer raid with impunity and to regain 
his supremacy over the natives would 
require a successful coup on his part. 
Third, the endless patroling was be- 
ginning to tell upon Crosbey and his 
small force. His program was too am- 
bitious for his means, offering as it did 
no promise of a decisive end quickly. 
He believed Benoit’s superiority in num- 
bers to be offset by the comparatively 
higher training of own force and their 
confidence in him which had developed 
during the past months. Twice Benoit 
had been surprised into fighting running 
skirmishes with him and each time 
Crosbey’s men had responded well under 
his personal leadership. 

“He therefore reversed his plan of 
action. He concentrated his force in 
La Hanse, and using small patrols 
which made no effort to actually force 
an engagement, hung close to Benoit’s 
trail as before. By remarks dropped in 
the presence of people whom he knew to 
be in touch with the caco leader, he 
founded the impression that he feared 
the stronger force of the bandit and was 
attempting to avoid a decisive engage- 
ment with him. He counted upon the 
irritating tactics of the patrols; the 
need to recoup his fallen fortunes and 
reputation by something spectacular, and 
the natural vanity and bravado of the 
negro; to lead Benoit into attacking him. 
The form of attack and his ability to 
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turn it in his favor depended upon cir- 
cumstances, and he awaited some indi- 
cation of its approach impatiently.” 

“Sort of defensively taking the offen- 
sive, eh Major?” observed Couryell. 

“Right,” responded the Major turn- 
ing to the Captain. “Armesworth, I'll 
roll you for fresh havanas all around.” 

“You’re taken,” replied Armesworth, 
reaching for the dice box, and throwing. 
“One roll and let Old Man Juge de Paix 
decide. Here goes. Three deuces! 
Good Lord!” 

“I'd be ashamed not to beat that. 
Watch this. Four fives! Mr. Treasurer, 
it’s Captain Armesworth’s party this 
evening. Chalk him up for the donation, 
and gentlemen, don’t be backward. 
Armesworth’s is too fine a nature to see 
his friends smoke anything but the 
best.” 

“Damned bandits, all of you,” growled 
Armesworth. “I’m so unlucky that if 
I bet the sun would shine brightly to- 
morrow we’d have a total eclipse. Here 
Andre, bear a hand on some fresh cof- 
fee, boy.” 

“Quite true, Captain,” murmured 
Couryell. “How would you like a little 
quarter of a cent bridge later?” 

“For the good of the service and to 
advance your education, young man, I'll 
accept that offer. You remind me of 
old Gunnery Sergeant Ryan. When the 
war broke out the Colonel called Ryan 
up before him and offered to recommend 
him for commission as a second lieu- 
tenant. ‘Sir!’ says Ryan, ‘Me be one of 
them things I’ve despised these past 
twinty years? No sir. Niver! Now if 
ye offer me a gunner’s billet, that’s dif- 
ferent. A fine old gray-headed gunner 
is entitled to some respect, but a Second 
Looey! No! Officers won’t associate 
with thim and enlisted men can’t.’ Let’s 
hear the rest of the story, Major, while 
the bright young second lieutenant at 
the end of the table laughs that one off!” 

“Where was I?” said the Major. “Oh, 
yes. We’d gotten to where Crosbey was 
attempting to trap Benoit into an en- 
gagement. Well, sir, Crosbey’s theory 
was sound enough, but he made the same 
mistake bigger and better officers than 
he have made. He underestimated Be- 
noit’s ability and it came near costing 
him his hide. He kept his detachment, 
less the patrols, concentrated at the 
caserne as planned and continued his 
efforts to incite Benoit with reports of 
his inactivity. The gendarmes polished 
and repolished the bores of their rifles 
and patroled the town, wondering what 
had happened to their erstwhile hiking 
fool of a captain. Each morning the na- 
tives poured in to squat around the now 
peaceful market and trade, and the town 
hummed with activity until the long 
lines of bouriques began to crowd the 
outbound roads at night. Day after day 
the same monotonous routine with the 
calm, inscruitable French priests moving 
about among the people in the blinding 
heat, and neither priests, nor people, nor 
any of Crosbey’s sources of information, 
gave indication of action on the part of 
Benoit. Crosbey busied gendarmes 
about the casserne and his quarters with 
new construction and making the place 
appear shipshape, incidently removing 
objects affording cover nearby. He 
noticed that an excess of zeal had caused 
a hole to be cut beneath his window in 











the cactus hedge which surrounded his 
house and made a note of it for the 
First Sergeant’s attention, but it slipped 
his mind, 

“Each night be 
at irregular intervals and this split his 
sleep pretty badly. The lot of the white 
officer alone in the hills for six or eight 
months was evil enough in the daytime. 
When we spent our nights as well with 
only ourselves for company, some of us 
turned in at taps to sweat in the fever- 
ish heat and envy the lucky devils on 
duty in the coast towns, but most of us 
took to drink. Among the former are 
many of those whom they've taken back 
to the States in straight jackets. Cros 
bey went to bed, not 
being the drinking kind. 


nspected his sentries 


“This griped his one 
servant, an aged Eng 
lish negress from Ja 
macia, labeled Lily, 
who cooked, washed, 
kept house, and re 
layed the village scan- 
dal to him, all for 
twenty-five gourdes a 
month, or five dollars 
gold. Being his serv- 
ant and having received 
from God an acid 
tongue, she was a pow- 
erful factor in the vil- 
lage and knew it. A 
cantankerous hag, but 
devoted to him, she still 
resented this early re- 
tirement which denied 
her the opportunity to 
wag her whiskered chin 
with the other grand- 
mothers after working 
hours. It was with ill 
grace and much tooth- 
less mumbling that she 
retired to her small 
room in the rear of his 
calie at tattoo to per- 
form her final chore of 
cleaning the two auto- 
matic rifles with whicl. 
Crosbey kept in con- 
stant practice. 

“To his gendarmes, 
guard duty was a nec- 
essary evil to be per- 
formed casually and if 
possible not at all. On 
his inspections Crosbey 
frequently dis covered 
his sentries among the 
onlookers squatting 
about the dancing at a 
Tom Tom, or in some 
comfortable spot frank- 
ly asleep. On just such a night as this 
is, the rain sweeping down in sheets and 
blacker than a mess-moke’s heel, he re- 
turned to his caie cursing their unre- 
liability. It had taken a full hour of 
stumbling search in the wet and mud to 
locate a sentry who was standing in the 
lee of a shed sound asleep on his feet. 
He had locked the man up and as he 
tugged at his soaking boots he swore he 
would make an example of him in the 
morning. Wearied as much by the strain 
of the past weeks as by the physical 
exertions of the day he turned in curs- 
ing Benoit, cursing his troops, and curs- 
ing the whole stinking cross-bred island. 
In three minutes he was asleep. 

“The rest of this I got from Lily. 


“He was dimly 
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About midnight she was aroused by a 
shot. A moment of silence and then a 
rattle of reports followed the first, 
cracking muffled through the patter of 
the rain. Lily hobbled rheumatically 
into the main room and found Crosbey 
yanking on a shoe. 

“What the Hell was that, Lily?” he 
asked excitedly. 

“I can’t say, indeed saah,” trembled 
the old girl handing him his automatic. 

“Even as she spoke a third volley 
crashed out and through the open door 
Crosbey saw spurts of flame leaping 
from the rock walls of the caserne. He 
grabbed an extra clip and rushed to the 
door, to be met by a spattering hail of 





conscious of a crash behind him; and, whirling, fired—” 


lead against the door jamb. He threw 
himself back into the room his oaths 
cutting through Lily’s loud wails. Jerk- 
ing a rifle from the wall he dropped on 
one knee and fired at the last flash he 
had seen. A yell and the strike of bul- 
lets against the mud walls resulted. 
“Got him by God! Damn you Lily, 
shut up! Get the bandoleers and start 
piling clips here and by the windows. 
Lilly crawled over and did as directed. 
“ and load for me. He ducked in- 
stinctively as a slug sung past his ear 
and working his bolt ejected the empty 
case of the shot which he had snapped 
back. 
“Lord! What a mess. I wonder if that 
first sergeant can hold those gendarmes 
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down. Benoit has the jump on us Lily, 
but if our niggers only stick I’ll blister 
his heels yet. 

“Crawling to the window he cautiously 
looked out from one side. A _ pande- 
monium of yelling and little flickering 
fireflies of flashes came from all around 
the caserne. The cacos were working 
up their courage for a charge he specu- 
lated. From the yellow barracks itself 
came little noise beyond shouted com- 
mands, and the fire which the gendarmes 
returned seemed to be fairly controlled. 

“They’re standing the gaff so far 
Lily, mutterd Crosbey. I didn’t think 
they had the stuff! Rising he threw five 
shots into a bush from which the firing 
and shouting were con- 
spicuously frequent. A 
figure leapt high in the 
air and pitched into 
the open, clawing at its 
stomach. 

“Score for our side, 
said Crosbey. 

“He had hardly fin- 
ished speaking when 
the yelling became a 
storm of whoops and 
figures bounded toward 
the caserne from all 
sides. Its walls lit 
redly in response and 
the charge wavered and 
broke, the cacos racing 
for cover, leaving mute 
evidence of their fail- 
ure in the _ blotches 
that dotted the open 
ground. Intermittent 
firing began again but 
more slowly. 

“During the chary¢ 
Crosbey had crept to 
the rear door and pre- 
paring to make a des- 
perate rush for the 
barracks had thrown it 
open. He slammed it 
shut and dropped on 
his face as mauser 
slugs tore through the 
paneling. 

“Close! he breathed. 
Holed up like a ground- 
hog in February. Be- 
noit, you’re no fool, but 
you'll sweat for this if 
I live through it. 

“Marster, Marster! 
They're approaching, 
saah! croaked Lily get- 
ticulating and _ blue- 
white with fright. 

“Crosbey began fir- 
ing furiously through 
the open door at a mass of bandits 
running toward the house. Machetes 
gleamed among the leaping forms and 
through the smoke he saw their figures 
grow rapidly more distinct. Lily drool- 
ing with fear loaded each gun as he 
emptied it and moaned as the barrels 
scorched her palms. An automatic spat 
near Crosbey’s ear, and a caco toppled 
from the window, thudding to the floor, 
twitched and lay still. Lily’s red gums 
appeared in a grin of pride and she 
dropped the still smoking gun and 
started reloading again. 

“Crosbey’s rifle stuttered continuously 
as the charge came closer; the figures 
reached the house and swarmed over 
the porch rail converging in a mass in 
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the rush for the door. Stretching the 
leader with his last shot, Crosbey grab- 
bed his service Colts and emptied one 


at point-blank range. Bodies blocked 
the pening and tangled silhouettes 
struggled to get through. He was dimly 
conscious of a crash behind him; and, 
whirling, fired blindly at a native with 


up-swung machete not a yard away who 
had broken in the rear. 

“Almost as an echo of his shot two 
loud roars came from the front of the 
house. Screams of pain rose from the 
eacos shoving through the door. Twice 
again came the reports and the mass of 
men melted into the blackness. The 
sudden silence was broken only by Lily’s 
terrified praying as she crouched in a 
corner. Sweating with excitement Cros- 
bey realized that all firing had died 
down. 

“Boots stumbled along the porch and 
two figures loomed in the entrance. A 
familiar voice called in creole: 

“Gardoz Capitaine; ma veni! 

“It was the supply sergeant and my- 
self. 

“Did they get you Phil? I called. 

“Who, me? asked Crosbey dazedly, 
Hell, no. How did you get here Cal- 
houn ? 

“Your first sergeant ran all the way 
to camp and notified me and I brought 
the mounted outfit on the jump. Judging 
by that you had a close shave. I pointed 
to the forms on the floor. 

“Close? he reiterated, still in a fog. 
Why damn it, Calhoun, that gook there 
was so close I had to fire twice to stop 
him. What were the roars I heard just 
before they quit? 

“Your sergeant who sleeps in the sup- 
ply shed was overlooked for some rea- 
son by the cacos. He slipped out with 
two sawed-off shot guns and brought 
reverse fire to bear on their rear just 
about in time to keep you from meeting 
the Devil before your appointed hour 
I guess. The gendarmes succeeded in 
holding the caserne which speaks well 
for them, and I’ve got Marine patrols 
from my outfit scouring the trails for 
cacos now. 

“Crosbey sank wearily on the edge of 
the bed, and wiped the sweat from his 
face with his sleeve. 

“Well, that’s that, he observed. _ The 
black skunk outguessed me this time 
Calhoun and nearly got away with it. 
But when I take his trail again with 
Lily here along to load for me and the 
supply sergeant loaded down with sawed 
off bird cannon, friend Benoit better 
move. 

“And that, Gentlemen, concludes the 
saga of Phil Crosbey and Ammunition 
Lily,” ended the Major. 

“One question, Major,” interposed 
Couryell. “What was the hole in the 
hedge you mentioned?” 

“O, that?” The Major pushed his 
chair back from the table. “That goes 
to show how well Benoit laid out his 
attack. He had two men stationed there 
all through the scrap with matchetes 
in the hope that Crosbey would have 
noticed it, and try to get out that way. 
Incidently, Crosbey finally captured Be- 
noit two weeks later, and after parading 
him around the town as a prisoner, made 
him Magistrat Communal which was a 
stroke of genius. They never had a 
better one.” THE END. 
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October Athletics 














The standing of the various posts in 
the athletic tests for the month of Oc- 
tober, 1926, found quite some change in 
the relative standing of the organiza- 
tions. The Candidates for Commission at 
the Marine Barracks, Washington, 
headed the list with a 100 per cent 
figure of merit. Second in the list was 
the Naval Prison Detachment at Parris 
Island, S. C., with a competitive figure 
of 97.04 per cent. The 23rd Company 
of the Fifth Regiment, Quantico, came 
third with a figure of 87.42. 

A number of individuals at other posts 
qualified with perfect records. Consider- 
ing the records set in previous months, 
there are indications of considerable im- 
provement in the athletic ability of the 
personnel. 

. 6 6 
Mail Guard 

According to an announcement made 
by the Major General Commandant re- 
garding the guarding of the mails by the 
Marine Corps, “nothing but favorable re- 
ports had been received thus far regard- 
ing the Marines’ performance of this 
duty. There have been no attempts to 
rob the mails, and this was also true 
when we took over this job before. The 
cessation of activities in that direction is 
remarkable.” 

New Quantico 

The bill before Congress providing for 
the construction of certain public works 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, to 
the extent of $2,205,000.00, has been re- 
ported on favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Specifically the 
buildings to be erected are: One regi- 
mental group of barracks, $850,000; 
three storehouses, $225,000; commissary, 
bakery, cold storage, and ice plant, $150,- 
000; disciplinary barracks, $30,000; mo- 
tor transport storehouse and repair shop, 
$100,000; power house and equipment in 
part, $380,000; apartment houses for 
officers, not to exceed $370,000; improve- 
ment of grounds and distributing sys- 
tems in part, $100,000. 

* “* * 
Warrant Officers’ Insignia 

The insignia of rank of Marine Corps 
Warrant officers in the commissioned 
warrant grades of chief marine gunner, 
chief quartermaster clerk, and chief pay 
clerk, recently established by law in the 
Marine Corps, will consist of a gold 
bar, broken in the center with a blue- 
enamel band Headquarters announces. 
Chief quartermaster clerks and chief pay 
clerks will wear the insignia of their 
respective staff departments, and chief 
marine gunners the insignia prescribed 
for marine gunners, on the collars of 
all coats, and on the shoulder straps of 
the overcoats and, if provided with 
shoulder straps, the raincoat, placed on 
the center line midway between the in- 
signia of rank and the button at collar 
end. 

* * * 
Sesquicentennial 

Although the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia is not officially 
closed, the greater part of the exhibits 
have been withdrawn. Marines are still 


on guard at the Government Exhibits 
although they are closed. Much work is 
being done in reclaiming what material 
is not being used. 
Flag Ceremony 
At the Wanamaker Stores in Phila- 
delphia recently, there was a most cere- 
monious flag presentation. The Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps each were pre- 
sented with flags. Colonel Snyder re- 
ceived the flag of the Marine Corps and 
his talk in acknowledging the gift was 
easily the finest of the day. It was 
really a splendid address and received 
much favorable comment. 
Boston Drill Championship 
At the competitive drill held in Bos- 
ton recently, the Marine drill team car- 
ried off all the honors as they did the 
year before. Teams were entered by 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. The 
Marine team was organized and drilled 
in Quantico by Captain Leslie G. Wyat. 
* * x 
Marine Football 
Rumor has it that the Army is plan- 
ning to come back at the Marine Corps 
with a “big kick.” They are scouring the 
whole outfit for the best players in order 
to concentrate them into one terrible 
playing machine. Public interest is 
growing so that the clash between the 
All-Marine Team and the All-Army 
Team next year will vie in glory with 
the West Point-Annapolis game. Next 
year it will not be a game between an 
Army Corps Area and Quantico, but be- 
tween the Army and the Marine Corps. 
Navy Football 
In playing for the President’s Cup, it 
is thought that the Navy will not enter 
a team but that the Marine Corps will 
represent the Marine Corps and the 
Navy. The Navy sure depends on the 
Marines. 
— “ * ok 
Ex-Marine Nimrod Bags Deer 
Former Q. M. Sgt. Russell S. Garland, 
who retired recently after thirty years’ 
service, still can practice the art of 
“hold ’em and squeeze ’em” withott a 
sign of buck fever. Since his retirement 
Mr. Garland has been a civilian employee 
of the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 
in Philadelphia. At the opening of the 
hunting season he took a short vacation 
in Fulton County, Pa., and bagged a 175- 
pound buck just to show his Marine 
Corps training had not been forgotten. 
* * * 
Ex-Marine Publishes Book of Poetry 


While the majority of our former bud- 
dies take to the usual run of occupa- 
tions, one goes in for the higher arts, 
poetry. 

Mr. Shafto Dene, of Chicago, former 
Marine corporal, has recently published 
a book of choice selections in poetry and 
prose known as “Silhouettes in Poetry.” 
Many of the selections have to do with 
the recent World War and vividly por- 
tray life overseas. Mr. Dene enlisted 
with the Marines in July, 1918 going to 
France a few months later with the 3rd 
Squadron, Ist M. A. F. Upon his return 
Dene served with Marine air forces at 
Miami until his discharge. 
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moved forward beside the chauffeur and 
began talking, but he spoke low and at 
the same time kept Billie under close 
surveillance. As a result no word came 
to the lad’s ears. 

A light was now seen coming from the 
direction of the station houses. Schu- 
bert moved back to his former place and 
Lieutenant Commander Fernley stepped 
into the car. He gave the orders to 
turn, and soon the car was back on the 
main road, still speeding eastward. 

XII 
ON BEING recognized by the Marine 
corporal at the gates to the wire- 
less station, Lieutenant Commander 
Fernley was taken to the office of the 
Commanding Officer, who sat awaiting 
him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fernley. I’ve 
been expecting you for half an hour,” 
said the officer to him. 

“T would have been here sooner, only 
we had a blow-out on the road outside 
of Jamaica, and that, with another epi- 
sode, delayed our arrival. You under- 
stood my telephone message I trust, and 
have everything prepared?” 

“Yes, the Marines left here within half 
an hour after you telephoned, and they 
were mighty glad to have a chance for 
some action. You see, guarding a wire- 
less station on home soil is not very ex- 
citing duty as a rule, and all these young 
bucks, every man jack of them, would 
give twenty years of their lives, I be- 
lieve, for a chance to be ‘over there’.” 

“Well, then, tell me what disposition 
you made, and exactly what I can ex- 
pect. You see, I am not familiar with 
the ground, having just heard of the 
place tonight. As a matter of fact, I did 
not anticipate the opportunity would 
come so soon, but Dame Fortune dealt 
me a good hand,” said Fernley. 

After explaining what action he had 
taken the Commanding Officer said: 

“Can you give me any more dope? 
Naturally, I am curious to know all there 
is to know.” 

“Yes, I'll tell you how it happened. I 
believe I have time for I am supposed 
to have business here that will occupy 
me for twenty minutes. I made these 
arrangements so in case there was a mis- 
hap at this end it would give me time 
to adjust it.” 

Lighting a cigarette, Fernley pro- 
ceeded to tell the chain of events which 
had to do with his being out at this 
hour on Christmas eve on a spy-hunting 
expedition. 

“You know, for a long time I have 
been getting information from a source 
which I am not allowed to disclose. In 
turn, I have, with the sanction of the 
Department, been giving out information 
which the Germans have been wanting 
badly, but which, at the same time, would 
not harm us in any way. Generally, the 
information I gave them was received 
too late to be of any value to them. In 
my official capacity I was not cognizant 
of these certain things which I divulged, 
and only got them through craft, sup- 
posedly. So matters were going until 
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this matter of their decoding our secret 
messages of late cropped out. All our 
force has been occupied with this strange 
leakage and every channel has been in- 
vestigated, but to no purpose. As a re- 
sult, a new code and cipher was to be put 
in operation, and the most stringent 
rules were gotten up for its safety. You 
might have noticed the change in your 
messages going through now if 
thing unforseen had not occurred to- 
night to delay putting it in. 

“As it happens, knowing our mes- 
sages had gone wrong for several weeks, 
I received permission to give additional 
information to a certain spy known to 
us, and whom we had had under observa- 
tion for a long time, though he was not 
aware of it. The Germans were getting 
our messages, and it was at the expense 
of a great amount of labor, and, by the 
time they succeeded in decoding the 
most intricate dispatches, their import- 
ance had become a thing of the past, 
and, as a general rule, of no immediate 
use to them. I got in touch with my man 
and so thoroughly fooled him that he be- 
lieves me willing to do almost anything 
for the sake of money. It’s too long a 
story to go into detail, but I have, at 
different times, given them code words 
and the manner of working them out, 
and they are under the impression that 
I am suspected by my own Government. 
This feeling I’ve nursed along. In spite 
of my best efforts, however, I have failed 
up to the present to get to the root of 
the matter, but at last my opportunity 
has come, and I hope to be able to solve 
the problem tonight.” 

“It will be a fine Christmas present to 
Uncle Sam,” said the other, “if you can 
bag these fellows; but don’t let me in- 
terrupt you.” 

“Well, to continue,” responded Fernley, 
drawing his chair closer, “this evening | 
was called up at the office by a spy 
named Schubert, whom I also know, and 
who works under the big chief. He asked 
if I could give him an interview. I told 
him I was extremely busy and doubted 
that I could get away. He then said the 
matter was most urgent and that he 
absolutely needed my assistance. I met 
him five minutes later, but in civilian 
clothing I had on at the time. It de- 
veloped he intended leaving the country 
tonight, and, in his excitement over his 
departure, he unguardedly let me know 
more of his plans than he realized. You 
know this Long Island shore pretty well, 
Lieutenant, and I thought I did, and so 
do most of the older officers in the Navy, 
particularly the patrol officers along this 
coast, but it will surprise you, as well as 
it did me, to learn that in the center of 
Mosquito Swamp there is a space large 
enough to shelter a submarine, and 
furthermore, has sheltered them many 
times, and is sheltering one of them at 
this very moment. You know Mosquito 
Swamp, for in the summer the place is 
so infested with mosquitoes that no one 
ever enters. It’s a bog hole, first and 
last, and even in winter it seldom freezes 
over hard enough to get through it with- 
out going up to one’s waist in mud and 
water.” 

“Tonight I learned that this swamp 
has a deep outlet, practically overgrown 
on the surface, and that a boat can enter 
through the channel submerged, then in 
perfect safety come to the surface when 
within the pond. Here they set there 
wireless set in operation, and from here 
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they made sorties on our shipping with 
dastardly results. It is in a U-boat that 
Herr Lieutenant Von Schubert is sailing 
tonight, for he is an officer in the Ger- 
man Navy, as I have just learned.” 

The wireless officer was sitting up now 
and intently listening to every word, his 
cigarette, neglected, had burned out long 


a 0. 
' XIII 
“ A LL THIS INFORMATION,” con- 

*“ tinued Fernley, “did not come in 
the sequence I am relating it to you, but 
came as the result of the entire evening’s 
talk and events. It seems that Schubert 
had heard in some unaccountable way, 
of the new code and knew the hour which 
it was going into use. He asked me 
about it, but as I am not a decoding 
officer, and really have nothing to do 
with that part of the work, there was 
nothing I could tell him. He was disap 
pointed and disgruntled over my lack of 
information. While we were talking in 
his rooms the telephone rang. I did not 
hear the conversation as the telephone 
was in the adjoining room, and he had 
closed the door, but I heard a few words 
here and there, and when he recited it to 
me on his return, I felt that he was tell- 
ing me the truth. 

“It seems that there has been a very 
clever spy on board the U. S. S. ‘Dread- 
naught,’ known by the name of Shultz 
among the crew, but in the German 
Secret Service as No. 1775. Through his 
activities on board the ship while at the 
New York yard our codes have been 
susceptible of translation. Tonight 
Shultz learned, just how I don’t know, 
that the flag radio officer, Lieutenant 
Dabney of the ‘Dreadnaught,’ had left, 
by mistake, some valuable papers at his 
home, presumably the workings of the 
new code. Dabney could not leave the 
ship so he sent a chief petty officer 
ashore with a note to his wife to deliver 
the papers. Shultz was able to get 
ashore with the chief petty officer, but 
was unable to catch the same ferry to 
New York, consequently, he telephoned 
immediately to Schubert for assistance. 
He was even then holding the wire for 
instructions as Schubert had told him to 
wait. I at once saw my opportunity to 
get the papers, apparently in Schubert’s 
behalf, and at the same time the chance 
of arranging matters so that I could get 
some valuable information. Schubert 
likewise counted on my help so I outlined 
a feasible plan whereby I could accom- 
plish my object. Schubert agreed, and 
going to the waiting phone, told Shultz 
to call Lieutenant Dabney’s wife and tell 
her that Dabney had sent him ashore to 
tell her that under no circumstances was 
she to follow the instructions in a letter 
he had previously sent her by one of his 
men as to the disposal of the papers, but 
to turn them over to me when I called 
for them. 

“As I was then in civilian dress, I went 
immediately to the office and changed 
into uniform. While doing this I gave 
all the information so far secured to the 
officer on night duty. I telephoned re- 
garding the Marines, and just before I 
left, I succeeded in getting in touch with 
Washington by long distance, and, with- 
out disclosing too much, succeeded in 
getting the installation of the new code 
held up indefinitely. That’s why you 
have not noticed a change since mid- 
night. Finally, I met Schubert, who had 
secured a car and a chauffeur, the lat- 
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ter another agent of the Kaiser. Schu- 
bert was a rather irate individual be- 
cause of my delay, but I assured him 
that it was unavoidable, and, further- 
more, that I had received orders to go 
Sayville on very important business at 
once. This acted both ways: as an ex- 
cuse to stop here to see if everything 
was ready, and also permitted me to 
accompany Schubert in the same car. We 
made a fast ride to Dabney’s home. I 
experienced no difficulty in getting the 
valuable case, and we started on the 
wildest, coolest ride I ever recall. That 
chauffeur must have been a Fokker pilot 
in his own country. 

“As I told you, we had a blow-out, and 
while repairing it who happens along but 
the man Shultz. He was treated roughly 
at first, but—I can’t tell you all for I 
must go. My time is up, and now that 
my little surprise party is ready, I am 
anxious to try it out.” 

As Fernley finished speaking, both 
men rose to leave the office. 

“By the way,” asked Fernley, “have 
you picked up any news of vessels leav- 
ing tonight?” 

“Yes, indeed, a lot of transports filled 
with troops are coming along the coast 
tonight under escort.” 

“Let us hope that there will be one 
less U-boat to threaten their safety when 
this night’s work is finished,” replied 
Fernley. Then, buttoning his coat, he 
went out to join the waiting occupants 
of the car at the station gate. 

XIV 

M2sauito SWAMP was a place on 

the map to be avoided. The State 
Road makes a wide detour to avoid the 
uninhabited stretches which surround 
the swamp for miles on all sides. In the 
wet sandy soil of the marshes only tall 
grasses or low, unhealthy scrubs grew, 
good for no practical purposes. Well 
within the circle of the swamp, the 
scrubs gave way to bushes, then a tangle 
of brier, and then higher trees. Wild 
birds nested here, and wary birds, and 
other uncertain warrens. In times past 
farmer’s cattle having strayed into the 
marsh became stranded in the deep bog- 
holes and there died miserably, so that 
finally the spot was tabooed by both man 
and beast. 

The locality supplied many tales for 
the neighboring countrymen, and no 
worse punishment could be imagined by 
the children of the nearby farms than 
the threat to put them into Mosquito 
Swamp unless they were good. In the 
summer the mosquitos held sway over 
the desolate spot, and in winter not even 
the insatiable huntsman ventured into 
its dangerous confines, because of its 
treacherous holes and quagmires, for 
even in that season it never froze hard 
enough to prevent breaking through the 
bridges of frost ice down into the suck- 
ing black mud beneath. 

On this Christmas Eve the cold wind 
whistled drearily over the bleak waste. 
Its chill penetrated to the very marrow. 

Trudging along a rough trail that 
skirted the swamp came a small com- 
pact body of Marines, their long winter 
overcoats buttoned back so that the wind 
would not whip the skirts about their 
legs and impede their free, active stride. 

Sergeant Bencherly, in charge of the 
detachment was walking at their head, 
conversing with Corporal Pivoski. 
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“You speak German, don’t you, Cor- 
poral?” inquired Bencherly. 

“Yes, I speak German, French and 
Russian; the latter is my native tongue,” 
replied the tall, lithe corporal. 

“It looks as though your knowledge of 
he lingo might be of some use to us to- 
night,” said the sergeant. “I know a bit 
of Spanish and Tagalog and Chinese, but 
never did pick up German in my travels.” 

For a time they tramped on in silence. 
Behind them the men, about thirty in 
number, bent their heads to the wind and 
stumbled along in the pitchy darkness. 
A little beyond a rough plank bridge in 
the trail, the party halted, while Bench- 
erly squatted down on the stubble grass 
and fumbled in his coat for a map which 
the commanding officer at the wireless 
station had made for him before they 
left Sayville. Covering the map as best 
they could with their great coats, the 
two non-commissioned officers examined 
it by the light of a small electric torch. 

“You see, the C. O. copied this from 
the chart,” said Bencherly. “Here is 
White Farms where the road turns, and 
here is the trail jeading to Duck Pond 
and the deserted lodge. From the lodge 
to the mouth of Great Salt Bay is about 
two miles. Now ‘X’ is the unknown pond 
in Mosquito Swamp. It’s funny that it 
should be the Germans who should find 
this place. As a matter of fact, I reckon 
the natives around here knew of it, but 
never thought much about it. Anyhow 
the people who made this chart didn’t 
know anything about it, for you see the 
C. O. has guessed its position and marked 
it with this red dotted line. If it is as 
big as he has figured it, it must be about 
five or six hundred yards in diameter. 
And to think that there is one of those 
damn U-boats lying there under our very 
noses!” 

“Have you formed any 
what we are going to do?” 
oski. 

“I’ve formed a hundred, and even now 
can’t make up my mind as to which 
one is best,” answered the sergeant. “The 
orders I got were to go to Duck Pond; 
get there before one o’clock at the latest, 
for a guide is to be there at two o’clock 
to meet some big spy who is going to 
leave the country. We are to get that 
fellow and his associates, then force him 
to take us to the boat. But that last 
part of the program is to be later, after 
Lieutenant Fernley gets here. He is 
with the spy and is making out that he 
is one of them. If they get out of the 
machine on the road where the path be- 
gins, and Fernley has trouble with the 
chauffeur and the spy, and they refuse 
to let him come along, then Corporal 
Stevens and his five men will be ready 
to lend a hand. However, they may turn 
right off and drive down here towards 
Duck Pond. You see, machines have 
been down here before and hunters go 
down there occasionally, so that there is 
why they should walk this 


plans as to 
asked Piv- 


no reason 
distance.” 

“Where are we now?” 
Pivoski. 

“Right here where the trail branches,” 
indicated the sergeant with his mittened 
hand. “When we get down there near 
the deserted hut I’m going to let you 
take Morgan and Carnagan, they are 
both hunters from the Northwest, and 
you go ahead and search the hut; then 
if that is clear, go 200 yards east of it, 
and when in position send Carnagan back 


asked Corporal 
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We won't be far 
rest of the trap 


to me to let me know. 
behind. I'll set the 
when we get that far.” 

After cautioning the men to observe 
the utmost quiet, the march was agair 
resumed, while Corporal Pivoski and the 
two men designated hurried out in ad- 
vance. 

The strong gale from the ocean made 
it impossible to talk much as the men 
breasted its chilling breath, but it als 
covered the noise of their stumbling 
over the rough trail, which was to their 
advantage, as no sounds were carried in 
the direction of the lodge in Mosquit 
Swamp. 

Corporal Pivoski, leading his two men 
by a few yards, soon sighted the dark 
mass of the deserted hunting lodge. The 
broken door swung to and fro dismally 
in the wind, its creaking hinges protest. 
ing audibly against the rough treatment 
After making a circuit of the one-story 
structure and listening carefully fo 
signs of occupancy, the corporal crepi 
through the door and gave the interior 
of the two rooms a thorough search. A 
rough table, some broken bexes, empty 
tins, and a fireplace filled with ashes was 
all he found to reward him, and after 
going along the beach for 200 yards 
east, as directed, he sent back word t 
Bencherly that all was clear. 

In a few minutes the remainder of the 
men had arrived. Sergeant Bencherly 
now made the disposition of his force 
In the coarse growth from the beach 
to a point about 200 yards inland he 
posted sentinels at frequent intervals, 
arranged for some messengers to ap 
praise him of the approach of anyone 
from the direction of Mosquito Swamp 
or along the trail they had just traversed 
and then the rest of the men he disposed 
in and about the lodge in such a manner 
as to capture without noise or commo- 
tion the guide or guides expected to ar- 
rive to meet the spy and escort him to 
the U-boat. This being done, there was 
nothing to do but await developments 
and the arrival of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley for further instructions. 

By the time Bencherly had completed 
his arrangements it was half past one. 
So far the night had been only disagree- 
able because of the high cold wind, but 
now it began snowing to add to the dis- 
comfort of the waiting. 

At about this time, and twelve hun- 
dred yards to the eastward of the lodge, 
10 men emerged in single file from the 
taller shrubs which bordered the south- 
ern confines of Mosquito Swamp. The 
last man to join the others stuck a stake 
in the reeds as he emerged and then 
slopped through the mud and water to 
his companions, waiting on a firm mound 
of sand. All wore the heavy sea boots 
of the German Navy. Upon the arrival 
of the last man, with one accord they 
walked into the heavy waves which 
nearly reached their haven. They stolidly 
trudged westward for a ways before 
going to the higher ground. 

Although they had taken this means 
to obliterate their tracks on egress from 
the swamp, it was merely a part of rou- 
tine instructions, and having no cause 
to fear detection, especially on such a 
night, with simple maneuver, their cau- 
tion and plans for security ended. 

The leader, who had planted the stake 
previously mentioned, walked with one 
of his party conversing crossly. 

“I put the stake in order to find the 
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tra e said. “It may be difficult if 
this w continues.” 
His companion only grunted, so he con- 
nu 


“M Herr Von Schubert will be glad 
ave this country, and so will I. I 
am d isted with that hell hole in the 
Nothing to do, day or night, but 


swan 
keep quiet. The captain won’t even let 
us smoke, except when the wind is in 
the right direction, for fear some one 


will discover our hiding place, and to not 
able to smoke when I have nothing 
else to do drives me crazy.” 

“It's no worse for you than the rest 
f us,” growled the other, “but I am glad 
are going to get out. I’d much 
this idleness and 





that we 
prefer fighting to all 
inact V hg 

“Huh! Don’t worry about that. We will 
work in a few hours. I 
overhear the captain and 
talking tonight. He ex- 


have pleasant 
happened to 
the lieutenant 


pects to do some startling work this 
Christmas Day. It will be a fine present 
we have in our bag for the American 
pigs ? 

“What’s going to happen?” asked the 
ther. 

“We are going to get a lot of their 


damned troop ships, or I miss my calcu- 
lations,” was the reply. “And then back 
to the Fatherland for a rest period, with 
plenty of money to spend.” 

The leader stopped, and striking a 
match with difficulty, by the flash of the 
quickly extinguished glow he noted the 
time. 

“Herr 


the lodge 


Von Schubert should arrive at 
almost as soon as we do our- 
selves. I hope he is on time.” 

Fleeting as the match flash was, a 
sharp-eyed Marine crouching behind a 
bush on the beach edge caught its glim- 
mer, and the word was sent to Bencherly 
that some one was approaching. In a 
moment every nerve of the watchers was 
strained to the uttermost. Corporal 
Pivoski, crawling flat on his stomach, 
passed the word to permit the Germans 
t hrough the outer lines and on to 
the lodge, where they would be suddenly 
attacked and made prisoners. 

Already the ground was beginning to 
get white from the fast falling snow, 
and the immovable sea soldiers them- 
selves looked a part of the landscape, so 
covered were their uniforms with the dry 
particles of ice. In case the Germans 
passed without discovering their ambush 
t would be easy, but if they failed to go 
through the cordon of sentinels, then it 
might be difficult to capture them all. 
The wind favored the use of a rifle with- 
ut the sound being carried to the 
swamp, but they could not be certain 
that other Germans were not in rear of 
this advance guard, so the capture must 
be made quietly. The snow made objects 
more visible than was previously pos- 
sible, also the skies had lightened a lit- 
tle, and now, but a few yards away, the 
Marines counted the 10 burly 


0 go 


tense 


figures stamping towards them. 
XV 
BACK on the State Road at the bend, 
not far from White Farms, Cor- 


poral Stevens and his five men in shelter 
behind a hedge near the spot to where 
the trail led off towards Duck Pond, 
smoked cigarettes and stamped their 
feet in an endeavor to keep warm. Their 
long watch was about to end, for far to 
the west, shining along the level stretch 
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of the road, were the powerful beams of 
an approaching car, driven at a prohibi- 
tive speed. 

Instantly the men took their prear- 
ranged stations and eagerly made their 
simple preparations. Rifles were loaded 
and locked, bayonets fixed, while in the 
excitement of the moment even the wind 
and snow were forgotten. As the great 
headlights momentarily illuminated the 
buildings of the farm enclosure, the 
speed of the machine was decreased and 
now a small searchlight was being used 
by the chauffeur as he endeavored to lo- 
cate the turn which would apprise him of 
the beginning of the trail, which, owing 
to the fast gathering snow, was hard to 
discern. 

Nearer and nearer came the machine, 
going ever slower and slower. Now di- 
rectly opposite the little group in hid- 
ing it stopped altogether, and above the 
purring of the engine came the sounds 
f conversation. 

“This is the trail, sir. The car can 
go no further,” and the chauffeur, lean- 
ing to the right side, opened the door. 

“We will get out and walk then,” 
came the gruff voice of Schubert. “Will 
you go first?” and he indicated Fernley 
with a deferential wave of the hand. 

Without a thought of danger, Fernley 
rose and started to leave the car. As 
he leaned over to step through the open 
door Ralph dealt him a stunning blow on 
the back of the neck with a steel wrench. 
Without a groan the naval officer fell out 
into the road. Simultaneous with his 
fall, the car furiously started ahead and 
turned into the trail towards Duck Pond. 

So sudden had been the action that 
Corporal Stevens and his men had not 
time to realize what had occurred, and 
as the car was going toward the beach 
they were not further concerned, but 
turned their attention to the body of 
the unconscious man lying in the road. 

One of the men in the little squad 
had been a medical student when the war 
against Germany had been declared, and 
his slight experience told him that the 
officer, whom they now recognized, was 
in a dangerous condition. Hastily mak- 
ing a litter with their rifles and over- 
coats, they placed the still form upon 
it and four of them started off for the 
White Farms, while Stevens and one man 
proceeded at a double time after the 
car, swearing vengeance on the Huns 
who were responsible for this new evi- 
dence of brutality. 

When the chauffeur struck his das- 
tardly blow at Lieutenant Commander 
Fernley, Billie Winthrop again felt the 
weight of Schubert’s fists, for as the lad 
jumped to the officer’s aid Schubert, who 
had evidently been watching for just 
such an attempt, struck at his face. His 
blow was not well timed, however, and 
in another moment the two were wildly 
struggling back and forth in the tonneau. 

“Drive like hell; I'll manage this 
pup,” yelled Schubert; and so the car 
went bumping over the trail while the 
fight continued. 

In the powerful grasp of the German 
the lithe American had but little chance 
to defend himself, but every trick that 
he knew he brought into play. In the 
close confines of the machine he was un- 
able to evade his opponent, and though 
he dealt many a blow at the bearded 
face and kicked whenever the chance 
offered, he was finally pinned on the 
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back seat with Schubert sitting on his 
chest, while the German’s big hands 
slowly closed on his windpipe, crushing 
the very life from him. Not until now 
did Billie remember the pistol secreted 
in his back pocket. If only he could 
reach it and fire at the hideous thing 
above him before it was too late; but 
struggle though he did, the strong hands 
clung ever tighter to his neck, and the 
big thumbs dug into his flesh. At last 
Billie’s resisting hands fell, his body be- 
came a limp, lifeless thing. Then with 
a final shake Schubert relinquished his 
agonizing grip. 

ag oy you young hound. I’ve fixed 
you, too, for your meddling,” he roared, 
while still sitting on Billie’s chest. 

“Is everything all right, sir?” 
the chauffeur over his shoulder. 

“Yes! Drive on. These American pigs 
will yet learn who their masters are. 
As for this dog back here, I knew all 
along that he was not Shultz, for Shultz 
is already on a train bound for Boston, 
but as Fernley himself was mystified 
about him, I thought it safe to let things 
go on until we were safe past the wire- 
less. If it had not been for this boy’s 
being in the car we might not have been 
so late and Fernley long ago would have 
been left miles behind us; but my mis- 


called 


sion was too important to take any 
chances.” 
As he finished speaking the machine 


swerved around to the right, bouncing 
heavily over the frozen ruts, and Schu- 
bert was thrown from his seat. Quickly 
he tried to regain it, but in that second 
of time Billie had acted, for his ever 
ready wit had been waiting for just this 
chance. He had feigned lifelessness in 
the hopes his enemy would believe him 
undone, and as long as Schubert sat on 
him he was afraid to move hand or foot. 
Now his opportunity had come. Like a 
flash his right hand drew the automatic 
from his pocket, and when Schubert came 
lunging toward him his finger pressed 
the trigger twice. 

With an agonizing cry, 
at Billie’s feet. 

Again the car lurched, for the startled 
Ralph gave a hurried look back of him, 
but a new and exultant voice greeted 
his ears this time. 

“Do as I say, or I'll kill you,” said 
Billie, and an object there was no mis- 
taking was poked forcibly between the 
shoulder blades of the driver. 

“What shall I do?” asked Ralph sud- 
denly. 

“Stop the car,” commanded Billie. 

The emergency brakes were thrown on 
and the car stopped suddenly. If Ralph 
hoped to catch his captor unawares he 
was disappointed, for Billie was looking 
for just such a move, whereby the chauf- 
feur hoped he might take the boy off his 
guard. 

“Don’t try any 
one or I’ll settle you,” 
lad. 

“Now tell me where you were going? 
he questioned. 

Before the man could reply a voice out- 
side commanded in excellent German: 
“Hands up,” and with the words the 
muzzles of half a dozen bayonetted rifles 
were thrust into the car, the side cur- 
tains were torn away, while the lights 
of an electric torch flooded the interior 
of the machine. 


Schubert fell 


more tricks like that 
grimly ordered the 


” 
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XVI 
«TROP that gun, young feller,” ordered 
another voice, this time with a de. 
cided American twang. “Up with your 
hands, and shut up, too, you damned spy 
in Uncle Sam’s clothes.” 

“Now step out here the two of you, 
and keep your hands up or you'll taste 
a bit of steel.” 

By the lights from the car Billie noted 
that the men who had captured him 
were all in uniform of the German Navy, 
What could that mean? Were they 
Americans in disguise, or what? 

While the sailors searched Billie and 
the chauffeur, others whom he did not 
see were examining the car. 

“Hey, Top!” called out one of them, 
“there’s a dead man in here,” and away 
went the man addressed to investigate. 
When he returned he began questioning 
his prisoners. 

“Where's the officer 
you?” he asked of Billie. 

“T guess he is dead back there on the 
main road. The chauffeur knocked him 
out of the car just before we turned off 
to come down this trail.” 

“What’s your name?” he 
asked. 

“My name is Winthrop, and I am a C. 
P. O. from U. S ‘Dreadnaught,’ and 
I think I can be a lot of help to you in 
this matter.” 

“What’ve you got to prove that what 
you say’s so?” asked his interlocutor. 
“You can’t come any game like that on 
me, young man, so don’t try it.” 

Billie was about to reply when a senti- 
nel standing in the rear of the car loudly 
called: “Halt! Who’s there?” 

“Corporal Stevens,” came the reply. 

“Advance to be recognized,” called the 
sentinel, and through the snow came the 
figure of the corporal. 

When Billie heard the name given in 
answer to the challenge his heart gave 
a leap of delight. 

These men in German clothes were 
Marines, and perhaps the man now com- 
ing towards them was the same “Billie 
Blue” with whom he used to swap yarns 
last summer on board the good old 
“Dreadnaught.” 

Again luck was with him, for Stevens 
immediately established his identity and 
he was freed. 

Then came hasty explanations ll 
around, though time was pressing and 
there was still more work to do. Ser- 
geant Bencherly quickly explained the 
presence of the German uniforms, for in 
a sharp little tussle every one of the 
unsuspecting seamen from the U-boat 
had been captured in the old lodge and 
been made to change clothes with cer- 
tain of his men. He also told how it 
was expected that Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fernley was going to endeavor 
to capture the submarine by surprise, 
and now that Fernley was down and out 
he proposed to do that little job himself. 
Corporal Pivoski had not been idle dur- 
ing the waiting for the arrival of the 
ear. Individually and separately he had 
put the Hun prisoners through the 
“third degree,” and from what he had 
learned it was believed that the capture 
could be made effectively. 

The little force had been materially 
reduced; first by those who had gone 
back to White Farms with the uncon- 
scious officer, and also the necessary 
guard to remain in the hunting lodge 
over the 10 German sailors, the chauf- 
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feur, and the spy Schubert, for it was 
found that though badly wounded, he 


was still alive. Consequently, when the 
venturesome party started on their quest 
a little later they numbered only 20 Ma- 
rines and Billie Winthrop, but if quality 
not quantity is a winning factor, there 
was no single thing lacking. 

In the effects of Lieutenant Von Schu- 
bert had been found a complete list of 


troop ships sailing this very night for 
the shores of France, and even their 
course for the first night was indicated. 
If once the U-boat succeeded in getting 
outside, and in the midst of a quarry on 
such a night, there was no telling how 
many brave lives would be sacrificed by 
this bloodthirsty flag bearer of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

Under the rear seat of the car they 
found the black dispatch case, though 
it was still locked the contents had dis- 
appeared. Schubert, who had recovered 
from the shock sufficiently to realize his 
misfortune, refused to enlighten his 
questioners, claiming it was as big a 
surprise to him as to them that the 
papers were gone, for when he placed 
the case under the cushions he was posi- 
tive they were there. Another examina- 
tion of the leather case showed that the 
stout stitching at the bottom had been 
cleverly cut apart. Who could have 
done this? 

Again Billie went out to the car. As 
he passed in rear of the machine, the 
flashlight he carried lit up the old tire 
that had been bent so badly, and from 
the long slit protruded the edge of a 
white paper. In a moment more he had 
in his hands the documents which were 
the innocent cause of this wonderful 
night of adventure, and with a thankful 
heart he stowed them away inside his 
shirt and then ran along the beach to 
throw in his lot with the Marines, for 
his knowledge of the German tongue 
might still be of value. 

Led first by the men in the German 
sailor uniforms, they began the march 
for the uncharted lake in the center of 
Mosquito Swamp, where the U-boat was 
even then lying, ready to get under way 
at moment’s notice on her deadly mis- 
sian. 

Bucking the wind and snow, they 
hastened along the beach. Corporal 
Pivoski and Billie marched on in front. 
Between them, his hands bound and a 
handkerchief gag in his mouth, stumbled 
the petty officer of the German Navy, 
who was being forced to act as guide. 

Without difficulty he located the 
marker he had previously left in the 
ground at the edge of the swamp, and 
now the party proceeded more carefully. 
The snow deadened their footsteps, and 
in the confines of the swamp, bush, and 
brake broke the force of the wind. It 
was necessary to proceed in single file, 
for though the path was well defined be- 
cause of its frequent use, it was narrow 
and tortuous. Here and there rustic 
bridges crossed, black bog-holes, or 
short-cut branches formed a corduroy 
from hummock to hummock. 

“Halt!” 

Out of the snow and darkness ahead 
came this imperious command. 

Instantly the snake-like line stopped, 
and Pivoski advanced cautiously to an- 
swer the challenge. A lone sentinel stood 
guard on a small pier that showed white 
against the darkness of surrounding 
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water. Giving the name of the German 

sailor in reply, the order was given 

Pivoski to go ahead. He repeated the 

command to the waiting line, and Billie 

Winthrop answered him in German, then 

whispering to the man back of him to 

hurry along, Billie also ran out on the 
pier. At his approach Pivoski threw his 
arms around the sentry, and before the 
surprised man was aware of what had 
happened he was gagged and bound. A 
quick trample of many feet down the 
pier, a shout, a flash of light as one of 
the hatches of the long dark submarine 
was thrown open, and an officer stuck his 
head from the opening. Eager and none 
too gentle hands gripped him by the 
shoulders and yanked him out of the 
hatch, and it was Billie Winthrop who 
shouted for the crew of the submarine 
to surrender or he wouid sink the ship. 

One by one, up through the conning 
tower came the surprised officers and 
men, all calling “Kamerad” and with 
their hands well up in the air, and soon 
the twenty odd prisoners were marched 
back over the trail to the lodge and 
placed under a strict guard. 

XVII 

NTO the teeth of the driving gale 
surged the great battleship “Dread- 
naught.” Almost due east her course was 
set for she had now been under way 
since 3 o’clock. Back and forth tramped 
the sentries and lookouts, forgetful that 
this was Christmas morning as they 
cursed audibly at the cutting sleet and 

blinding spray. 

The ship’s complement was complete 
in every detail, except for two men who 
were reported as missing. One man’s 
name, that of Shultz, caused little com- 
ment, but the name of Billie Winthrop 
as the other absentee, was a disagreeable 
surprise when reported to the command- 
ing officer, as he conned the ship from 
the wind-swept bridge. 

“T can’t understand this at all. One 
of your most promising youngsters miss- 
ing,” he commented as he approached 
the flag radio officer, who stood con- 
versing with the admiral in the shelter 
of the windshield. 

Lieutenant Dabney was about to an- 
swer when an excited messenger came 
running up the ladder and thrust a paper 
into his hand. 

“Read that, sir! Hooray for Billie 
Winthrop and the Devil Dogs,” and down 
the slippery steps he flew to the cosier 
comfort of the radio room. 

Then, under the sheltered chart light, 
three officers of Uncle Sam’s Navy read 
the following message: 

“On Board German U-boat, Mosquito 
Swamp, Long Island, 5 A. M. Christ- 
mas Day. 

“To: U. S. S. ‘Dreadnaught.’ 

“Aided the U. S. Marines in the cap- 
ture of German submarine in Mosquito 
Swamp; thirty-seven prisoners period 
Dabney’s papers safe. Merry Xmas. 

“WILLIAM WINTHROP, 

“Chief Quartermaster, U. S. Navy.” 

Calling the officer of the deck to his 
side, the commanding officer said: 

“Erase from the ship’s log the note 
stating William Winthrop is declared a 
deserter, and enter in its place, ‘On de- 
tached duty with the Devil Dogs, captur- 
ing a Hun submarine’.” 

“D. D.” may mean “Declared Deser- 
ter,” “Detached Duty,” or “Devil Dogs.” 

THE END. 
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blood together, as long as I live——” 
This last from little Tritt, the lieuten- 
ant’s orderly. 

“Long as you live—that’s good!” gibed 
Corporal Snair, of the Company Head- 
quarters group. “Don’t you know by 
now how expendable you bucks are?”— 
the lieutenant heard, and remembered it, 
oddly enough, in a crowded moment the 
next day, when he lost the two of them 
to a hard-fought Maxim gun. 

No wind moved across the lonely 
wheatland; the bearded stalks waved not 
at all, and the sun-drenched air was hot 
and dead. Sweat made muddy runnels 
through the thick white dust that masked 
the faces of the men. Conversation lan- 
guished; what was said was in profane 


monosyllables. Clouds came up, and 
there were showers of rain, with hot 
sunshine between. Uniforms steamed 


after each shower, and thirst became a 
torture. The man who had the vin blanc 
in his canteen fell out and was quite ill. 

After interminable hours, the column 
came to the forest and passed from 
streaming sunshine into sultry shades. 
It was a noble wood of great high- 
branching trees, clean of underbrush as 
a park. Something was doing in the 
forest. Small-arms ammunition was 
stacked beside the road, and there were 
dumps of sheils and bombs under the 
trees. And French soldiers everywhere. 
This road presently led into a great 
paved highway, and along it were more 
of the properties of war—row upon row 
of every caliber of shell, orderly stacks 
of winged aerial bombs, pile after pile of 
rifle and machine-gun ammunition, and 
cases of hand-grenades and pyrotechnics. 
There were picket-lines of cavalry, and 
park after park of artillery, light and 
heavy. There were infantrymen with 
stacked rifles. 

The highway led straight through the 
forest. Many roads emptied into it, and 
from every road debauched a stream of 
horses, men, and guns. The battalion 
went into column of twos, then into col- 
umn of files, to make room. On the left 
of the road, abreast of the Marines, plod- 
ded another column on foot—strange 
black men, in the blue greatcoats of the 
French infantry and mustard-yellow uni- 
forms under them. 

The sultry afternoon passed wearily, 
and at six o’clock the battalion turned 
off the road, shambling and footsore, and 
rested for two hours. They found water 
and filled canteens. A few of the hardier 
made shift to wash, “Gonna smear 
soapsuds an’ lather all over me—the 
Hospital Corps men say it keeps off 
mustard-gas.” But most of the men 
dropped where the platoon broke ranks 
and slept. Battalion H. Q. sent for all 
company commanders. 

Presently the lieutenant of the 49th 
returned, with papers and a map. He 
called the company officers around him, 
and spread the map on the ground. He 
spoke briefly. 

“We're in the Villers-Cotterets woods 

the Foret de Retz. At H hour and D 


day, which I think is tomorrow morning, 
although the major didn’t say, we attack 
the Boche here’”—pointing—“and go on 
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to here—past the town of Vierzy. Eight 
or nine kilometres. Three objectives— 
marked—so—and so. The 2d Division 
with one of the infantry regiments lead. 
ing, and the 5th Marines, attacks with 
the Ist Moroccan Division on our left, 
The Frog Foreign Legion is somewhere 
around too, and the 1st American Divi- 
sion. It’s Mangin’s Colonial Army—the 
bird they call the butcher .. .” 

It was dark when the battalion fell in 
and took the road again. They went into 
single file on the right, at the very edge 
of it, for the highway was jammed with 
three columns of traffic, moving forward. 
It began to rain, and the night, there 
under the thick branches, was incon- 
ceivably black. The files couldn’t see 
the man ahead, and each man caught 
hold of the pack in front and went feel- 
ing for the road with his feet, clawing 
along with the wheels and the artil- 
lery horses and machine-gun mules. 
On the right was a_ six-foot ditch, 
too deep in mud to march in. The rain 
increased to a sheeted downpour and 
continued all night, with long rolls of 
thunder, and white stabs of lightning 
that intensified the dark. The picked 
might of France and America toiled on 
that road through the Villers-Cotterets 
forest that night, like a great flowing 
river of martial force. No battle ever 
tried them half as hard as the night road 
to Soissons ... 

The rain ceased, and the sky grew gray 
with dawn. The traffic thinned, and the 
battalion turned off on a smaller road, 
closed up, and hurried on. Five minutes 
by the side of the road to form combat 
packs and strip to rifle and bayonet. 
“Fall in quickly! Forward!” 

Overhead the clouds were gone; a 
handful of stars paled and went out; 
day was coming. The battalion, lightened 
hastened. They perceived, dimly, 
through a mist of fatigue, that a cloud- 
less day was promised and that the 
world was wonderfully new washed and 
clean—and quiet! Not a gun anywhere, 
and the mud on the road muffled the 
sound of hobnailed boots. “Double time! 
Close up! Close up, there!” 

There had been fighting here; there 
were shell-holes, scarred and splintered 
trees. The battalion panted to a cross- 
roads where stone buildings lay all 
blasted by some gale of shell-fire. And 
by the road what looked like a well! The 
files swayed toward it, clutching at dry 
canteens—“Back in ranks! Back in ranks, 
you gee 

Then, barbed wire across the roadway, 
and battered shallow trenches to right 
and left, and a little knot of French and 
American officers, Major Turrill stand- 
ing forward. The leading company 
turned off to the left, along the trenches. 
The 49th followed in column. “Tum 
here,” ordered the major. “Keep on to 
the left until you meet the Moroccans, 
and go forward...” The 49th went 
beyond the trench, still in column of 
route, picking its way through the 
woods. The lieutenant looked back at 
his men as he went; their faces were 
gray and drawn and old; they were stag- 
gering with weariness—“Fix bayonets—”" 
and the dry click of the steel on the 
locking-ring ran along the ragged col- 
umn, loud in the hush of dawn. 


(Copyrighted, 1926, by the Bell 
Inc.) 








Syndicate, 
The next instalment of this serial will appear 
in the March number of The Leatherneck. 
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\ CASE OF REAL SCOTCH 
IN FRANCE 


‘ tir 





Stewart shook his head, and repulsed 
Betrie’s offers of assistance. McGinty 
could go to bed, he, Stewart, was an 
officer and a gentleman. He grew por- 
tentiously solemn over that and repeated 
it—an officer and a gentleman. 

Bertie agreed to that—they were both 
officers and gentlemen. 

No, Stewart was argumentative. Mc- 
Ginty was an officer—not a gentleman. 
Gentlemen didn’t wear skirts. 

Scotch gentlemen did, declared Bertie, 
rather resentfully. 

Stewart pondered this, eyeing Bertie 
morosely and distrustfully, meanwhile. 
Then, suddenly, quite as a matter of 
course, he began to undress. Bertie 
watched, with greediness, every garment 
that he discarded. Having shed tunic, 
boots and shirt, Stewart paused, sighed 
gustily, and announced that it was no 
use. 

Seated on the bed, clad in breeches 
and undershirt, he refused to be per- 
suaded further, and again repeated sadly 
that it was no use. 

“What’s no use?” demanded Bertie, 
testily, exhausting every means to make 
him part with his remaining outer gar- 
ments, “what are you talking about?” 

“No use taking off clothes—always 
have to put ’em on again sooner ’r later.” 

“Come on, now,” urged Bertie, briskly. 
“You're almost ready.” He tugged at 
the legs of the disputed articles. 

With one of his quick changes of mood, 
Stewart seemed to find this delightfully 
funny. He gave a sudden shout of 
laughter, and, with a clumsy but totally 
unexpected shove of his foot in Bertie’s 
chest, sent that individual, still tightly 
clutching the breeches, sprawling on the 
floor, while himself rolled back on 
the bed. 

Bertie, not a little indignant, picked 
himself up. 

“What in the devil are you trying to 
do?” he asked, angrily. There was no 
reply. Captain Stewart was peacefully 
sleeping. 

Ten minutes later a young captain in 
American uniform, stood looking down 
with some satisfaction at his neatly 
breeched and booted legs. He buckled 
his belt and adjusted his overseas cap. 
Then he turned towards the sleeping 
figure on the bed. With great care he 
covered him warmly, arranged his pocket 
book, cigarettes and matches on the bed- 
side table, opened the window a trifle, 
and, going to the door, put his hand on 
the electric light switch, but paused a 
moment before turning off the light. 

On a chair in the centre of the room 
lay, neatly folded, the uniform of a 
Seottish officer. Bertie’s glance rested 
on the innocent form of the sleeper, then 
traveled back to the clothes on the chair. 
Over his face there stole an unholy grin. 

Then he snapped the switch, left the 
darkened room, taking care to close the 
door very gently behind him, and, de- 
scending the stairs, paid his bill and 
went out into the blue-lit Paris night. 




















Booksellers, Engravers and Stationers 


New York 


BRENTANO’S 


Paris 


1322 F Street Washington 





























| Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 








For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


| B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
| MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 





The Bieber-Kaufman Co. rightnStrevr, s. x. Washington, D.C. 

















PYRAMID BRAND SALTED PEANUTS 


are packed in moisture-proof packages and will stand up under 
all kind of dampness 


25 5-cent boxes to carton, 40 a case 


NATIONAL NUT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 

















MARINES WANTED 


The Leatherneck wants a Represen- 
tative in every Post of the 


Marine Corps 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
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GOLDEN GOOSE ECe t HEARTS, —HE TAKES HIS PICKs 
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To Bit Meataxe ,Que Coo. 
Your SLUM iS GREEN, 
Youk HAMBURG'S BLUE 
No KNIFE CAN CUT YouR STEAKS 
In Two. 















You Loven ME,SAID You'O MaRRY ME, 
ANo WEN You RAN Away, 
AND NOW YowRE GUARDING Love LETTERS 
Down IN HAReisBuRe, Pa. 
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Theogtqu/ verse for Mail Guard Beau. 
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WERE WISE To YOu,AND So's THE OO MAN 
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Love 1S LiKe 4 HAMBURG 
STEAK—FULL OF TovcH 
| SPOTS , AND VERY STRANGE 

| INGREDIENTS. | 
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‘Patronize Your ‘Post 
Exchange 


MARINE CORPS POST EXCHANGES IN 
THE U. S. AND ON FOREIGN STATIONS 


ANNAPOLIS Mi» Marit bb r Ks { > 
N \ lel 
BOSTON MASS M ‘ Barracks Nay 
Yar 
HA ES iN s MI I rch 
N ’ 
\ I N Ma I N 
\ ‘ 
| MIFFLIN HILAI LPUHILA PA 
Ml B ieks 
HiAMI N MOADS VA NI t N t 
HiIN« \M, MASS M I s, N 
INDIAN HeAD Mi M Ba 
N 1 Prev e Ground 
IONA ISLANI) NEW YORK Ml Bar 
N \r ] t ! Depot 
kK WEST. | \ M I N 
\K iIURST, NEW ERSEY. Marine Bat 
N \ Stat 
MARE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, Marine I 
N Y d 
NEW LONDON, CONN VI ne B 
Sul t Base 
NEW mI \NS LA Ma I i 
N wr rn 
NI rh Hi I ISLA. Ma I 
N _.,. 
NI YORK, N. ¥Y AY N 
\ 
NORE IX VA Ma I N 
. i 
PAI S ISLANI SOUTH AROLINA, M 
rine Barracks 
PENSACOLA, FLA Maa e Bart s, Navy 
\ir St or 
PHILADELPHIA PA Marine Barracks 
Nav Yard 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Marine 
Barracks, Navy Yard 
PUGET SOUND WASHINGTON Marine 
kB r N } I 
QUANTI VA M Ba ks 
SAN DINGO, CALIFORNIA M I 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, M ne Detacl 
' l S prestrove Base 
SAN DIRG CALIFORNIA Marine Bar 
N " Air Station 
ST IU LIEN’S CREEK VA Marine Bar 
: N \mmunition DPD t 
WASHINGTON ;. = Marine B racks, &t 
| Sts Ss. | 
WASHINGTON 1) = M 
N Yar 
MKTOWN VA \ I N 
M I 
CUBA 
GUANTANAMO BAY CUBA Ma e Ba 
N Station 
ISLAND OF GUAM 
\M. M e Barracks, N il St 
HAWAII 
ARL HARBOR, T H Meat B 
N il Stat ! 
PHILIPPINES 
CAVIT I I Marine Barracks St 
1 ‘ © Post S; I Ss 
I NGAI I I Marir I kK N i 
S ( Postr s ' s 
REPUBLIC OF HAITI 
PORT AU PRINCI Sth Regiment xchange 
M Barracks 
API HAITIEN 2nd Regiment Exchange 
M ne Barracks 
OBS tVATION SQUADRON Nov 2, Marine 
B ks, Port 1 Prince 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
SAIN CRON Marine Barracks Nava 
SAINT THOMAS Marine Barracks, Nav 
CHINA 
I KIN¢ Ml Detachn \ ! 
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OUR POST EXCHANGE 
pays for most of your re- 
creation, such as free 
Why not make 


it more powerful? Buy 


movies. 


all your supplies at your 
Post Exchange, and reap 
the benefit of more and 


better entertainment. 
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is your own mag- 
azine. Help _ it 
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The happiest words in the world 


The largest tobacco organiza- 


A SAYING becomes universally popular if 
its expression recalls an experience of 
pleasure. “Have a Camel!” are the three 
happiest smoke words ever uttered because 
no other cigarette ever gave the world so 
much enjoyment. To millions of experi- 
enced smokers, Camels are contentment 
realized. 

Camel has become the most popular 
smoke of all time because of quality. 
Camels contain the choicest Turkish and 
that 
Then these superb tobaccos are given a 


Domestic tobaccos nature grows. 


blending that can be found in no other 


R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO COMPANY, 


cigarette. 
tion in the world puts its all and its best 
into Camels. You could smoke, end to 
end, a mile of Camels—they will never 
tire the taste, never leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. 

We invite you now to introduce your- 
self to the finest made. 

Millions of friendly voices are calling 
you to the mildest, mellowest fragrance 
that ever came from a cigarette. Once you 
know what they mean, no words can com- 
pare with 

“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 
































